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CHAPTER V. 
RENEWED ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND THE MAT- 
TERHORN. 

HE year 1862. was still young, and 

the Matterhorn, clad in its wintry 
garb, bore but little resemblance to the 
Matterhorn of the summer, when a new 
force came to do battle with the moun- 
tain from another direction. Mr. T. S. 
Kennedy of Leeds conceived the extra- 
ordinary idea that the peak might prove 
less impracticable in January than in 
June, and arrived at Zermatt in the for- 
mer month to put his conception to the 
test. With stout Peter Perrn and sturdy 
Peter Taugwalder he slept in the little 
chapel at the Schwarzensee, and on the 
next morning, like the Messrs. Parker, 





followed the ridge between the peak 
called Hérnli and the great mountain. 
But they found that snow in winter 
obeyed the ordinary laws, and that the 
wind and frost were not less unkind 
than in summer. “The wind whirled 
up the snow and spiculz of ice into our 
faces like needles, and flat pieces of ice 
a foot in diameter, carried up from the 
glacier below, went flying past. Still 
no one seemed to like to be the first to 
give in, till a gust fiercer than usual 
forced us to shelter for a time behind a 
rock. Immediately it was tacitly under- 
stood that our expedition must now end, 
but we determined to leave some me- 
mento of our visit, and, after descend- 
ing a considerable distance, we found a 
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suitable place with loose stones of which 
to build a-cairn. In half an hour a 
tower six feet high was erected, a bottle, 
with the date, was placed inside, and we 
retreated as rapidly as possible.” This 
cairn was placed at the spot marked 
upon Dufour’s Map of Switzerland 
10,820 feet (3298 metrés), and the high- 
est point attained by Mr. Kennedy was 
not, I imagine, more than two or three 
hundred feet above it. 

Shortly after this, Professor Tyndall 
gave, in his little tract — Mountaineer- 
ing in 1861—an account of the reason 
why he had left Breuil in August, 1861, 
without doing anything. It seems that 
he sent his guide Bennen to recon- 
noitre, and that the latter made the fol- 
lowing report to his employer: “ Herr, 
I have examined the mountain care- 
fully, and find it more difficult and dan- 
gerous than I had imagined. There is 
no place upon it where we could well 
pass the night. We might do so on 
yonder col upon the snow, but there we 
should be almost frozen to death, and 


totally unfit for the work of the next 
day. On the rocks there is no ledge or 
cranny which could give us proper har- 
borage; and starting from Breuil, it is 
certainly impossible to reach the sum- 


mit in a single day.” “I was entirely 
taken aback,” says Tyndall, “by this 
report. I felt like a man whose grip 
had given way, and who was dropping 
through the air. . . . Bennen was evi- 
dently dead against any attempt upon 
the mountain. ‘We can, at all events, 
reach the lower of the two summits,’ I 
remarked. ‘Even that is difficult,’ he 
replied; ‘but when you have reached 
it, what then? The peak has neither 
name nor fame.’ ”’ * 

I was more surprised than discouraged 
by this report by Bennen. One-half of 


* Mountaineering in 1861, pp. 86,87. Tyndall and 
Bennen were mistaken in supposing that the moun- 
tain has two summits; it has only one. ‘They seem 
to have been deceived by the appearance of that part 
of the south-west ridge which is called ‘‘ the shoul- 
der” (l’épaule), as seen from Breuil. Viewed from 
that place, its southern end has certainly, through 
foreshortening, the semblance of a peak; but when 
one regards it from the Col Théodule, or from any 
place in the same direction, the delusion is at once 


apparent. 
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his assertions I knew to be wrong. .The 
col to which he referred was the Col du 
Lion, upon which he had passed a night 
less than a week after he had spoken 
so authoritatively; and I had seen a 
place not far below the “Chimney ”’—a 
place about five hundred feet above the 
col—where it seemed possible to con- 
struct a sleeping-place. Bennen’s opin- 
ions seem to have undergone a complete 
change. In 1860 he is described as 
having been enthusiastic to make an 
attempt—in 1861 he was dead against 
one. Nothing dismayed by this, my 
friend Mr. Reginald Macdonald, our 
companion on the Pelvoux—to whom 
so much of our success had been due 
—agreed to join me in a renewed as- 
sault from the south; and although we 
failed to secure Melchior Anderegg and 
some other notable guides, we obtained 
two men of repute—namely, Johann 
zum Taugwald and Johann Kronig of 
Zermatt. We met at that place early in 
July, but stormy weather prevented us 
even from crossing to the other side of 
the chain for some time. We crossed 
the Col Théodule on the 5th, but the 
weather was thoroughly unsettled: it 
was raining in the valleys and snowing 
upon the mountains. Shortly before 
we gained the summit we were made 
extremely uncomfortable by hearing 
mysterious rushing sounds, which some- 
times seemed as if a sudden gust of 
wind was sweeping along the snow, 
and at others almost like the swishing 
of a long whip; yet the snow exhibited 
no signs of motion and the air was per- 
fectly calm. The dense, black storm- 
clouds made us momentarily expect 
that our bodies might be used as light- 
ning-conductors, and we were well sat- 
isfied to get under shelter of the inn at 
Breuil without having submitted to any 
such experience. 

We had need of a porter, and by the 
advice of our landlord descended to 
the chalets of Breuil in search of one 
Luc Meynet. We found his house, a 
mean abode, encumbered with cheese- 
making apparatus, and tenanted only 
by some bright-eyed children; but as 
they said that Uncle Luc would soon be 
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home, ‘we waited at the door of the 
little chalet and watched for him. At 


SOUTH-WEST RIDGE. 
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last a speck was seen coming round the 
corner of the patch of pines below 


SUMMIT (14780). 


NORTH-EAST RIDGE. 
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COL DU LION. 
AUTHOR’S FIRST TENT PLATFORM. 


TRIE DU LION. 
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1. Author’s Second Tent Platform. 
2. Whymper, August 30, 1861. 
3. Macdonald and Whymper, July 8, 1862. 


~~. 


SHOULDER (L’RPAULE). } 
—_—_— 


THE DENT BLANCHE. 
Hy 


4. Tyndall, August 20, 1860. 
5. Whymper, July 19, 1862. 
6. Whymper, July 26, 1862. 


7- Tyndall, July 28, 1862. 


THE MATTERHORN FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE THEODULE PASS (10899 FEET). 


Breuil, and then the children clapped 
their hands, dropped their toys and ran 
eagerly forward to meet him. We saw 
an ungainly, wobbling figure stoop down 
and catch up the little ones, kiss them 
on each cheek, and put them into the 
empty panniers on eadM side of the 
mule, and then heard it come on carol- 
ing, as if this was not a world of woe; 
and yet the face of little Luc Meynet, 
the hunchback of Breuil, bore traces of 
trouble and sorrow, and there was more 
than a touch of sadness in his voice 
when he said that he must look after 
his brother’s children. All his difficult- 
ies were, however, at length overcome, 
and he agreed to join us to carry the 
tent. 


In the past winter I had turned my 
attention to tents, and that which we 
had brought with us was the result of 
experiments to devise one which should 
be sufficiently portable to be taken over 





the most difficult ground, and which 
should combine lightness with stability. 
Its base was just under six feet square, 
and a section perpendicular to its length 
was an equilateral triangle, the sides of 
which were six feet long. It was in- 
tended to accommodate four persons, 
It was supported by four ash poles six 
feet and a half long and one inch and 
a quarter thick, tapering to the top to 
an inch and an eighth: these were shod 
with iron points. The order of proceed- 
ing in the construction of the tent was 
as follows: Holes were drilled through 
the poles about five inches from their 
tops for the insertion of two wrought- 
iron bolts, three inches long and one- 
quarter of an inch thick. The bolts 
were then inserted, and the two pairs 
of poles were set out (and fixed up by a 
cord) to the proper dimensions. The 
roof was then put on. This was made 
of the rough, unbleached calico called 
forfar, which can be obtained in six-feet 
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widths, and it was continued round for 
about two feet 
on each side, 
on to the floor. 
The width of 
the material 
was the length 
of the tent, and 
seams were thus 
avoided in the 
roof. The for- 
far was sewn round each pole, particu- 
lar care being taken to avoid wrinkles 
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and to get the whole perfectly taut. 
The flooring was next put in and sewn 
down to the forfar. This was of the ordi- 
nary plaid mackintosh, about nine feet 
square, the surplus three feet being con- 
tinued up the sides to prevent draughts. 
It is as well to have two feet of this sur- 
plus on one side, and only one foot on 
the other, the latter amount being suf- 
ficient for the side occupied by the feet. 
One end was then permanently closed 
by a triangular piece of forfar, which was 
sewn down to that which was already 





fixed. The other end was left open, 
and had two triangular flaps that over- 
lapped each other, and which were fas- 
tened up when we were inside by pieces 
of tape. Lastly, the forfar was nailed 
down to the poles to prevent the tent 
getting out of shape. The cord which 
was used for climbing served for the 
tent: it was passed over the crossed 
poles and underneath the ridge of the 
roof, and the two ends—one fore and 
the other aft—were easily secured to 





pieces of rock. Such a tent costs about 
four guineas, and its weight is about 
twenty-three pounds; or, if the lightest 
kind of forfar is used, it need not ex- 
ceed twenty pounds. 

Sunday, the 6th of July, was showery, 
and snow fell on the Matterhorn, but 
we started on the following morning 
with our three men, and pursued my 
route of the previous year. I was re- 
quested to direct the way, as none save 
myself had been on the mountain be- 
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fore, but I did not distinguish myself on 
this occasion, and led my companions 
nearly to the top of the small peak be- 
fore the mistake was discovered. The 
party becoming rebellious, a little ex- 
ploration was made toward our right, 
and we found that we were upon the 
top of the cliff overlooking the Col du 
Lion. The upper part of the small peak 
is of a very different character to the 
lower part: the rocks are not so firm, 
and they are usually covered or inter- 
mixed with snow and glazed with ice: 
the angle too is more severe. While 
descending a small snow-slope to get 
on to the right track, Kronig slipped on 
a streak of ice and went down at a fearful 
pace. Fortunately, he kept on his legs, 
and by a great effort succeeded in stop- 
ping just before he arrived at some 
rocks that jutted through the snow, 
which would infallibly have knocked 
him over. When we rejoined him a 
few minutes later we found that he was 
incapable of standing, much less of 
moving, with a face corpse-like in hue, 
and trembling violently. He remained 
in this condition for more than an hour, 
and the day was consequently far ad- 
vanced before we arrived at our camp- 
ing-place on the col. Profiting by the 
experience of last year, we did not pitch 
the tent actually on the snow, but col- 
lected a quantity of débris from the 
neighboring ledges, and after construct- 
ing a rough platform of the larger pieces, 
leveled the whole with the dirt and 
mud. 

Meynet had proved invaluable as a 
tent-bearer, for, although his legs were 
more picturesque than symmetrical, and 
although he seemed to be built, on prin- 
ciple, with no two parts alike, his very 
deformities proved of service; and we 
quickly found he had a spirit of no 
common order, and that few peasants 
are more agreeable companions or bet- 
ter climbers than little Luc Meynet, the 
hunchback of Breuil. He now showed 
himself not less serviceable as a scav- 
enger, and humbly asked for gristly 
pieces of meat rejected by the others, or 
for suspicious eggs, and seemed to con- 
sider it a peculiar favor, if not a treat, 
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to be permitted to drink the coffee- 
grounds. With the greatest content- 
ment he took the worst place at the 
door of the tent, and did all the dirty 
work which was put upon him by the 
guides, as gratefully as a dog who has 
been well beaten will receive a stroke. 
A strong wind sprang up from the 
east during the night, and.in the morn- 
ing it was blowing almost a hurricane. 
The tent behaved nobly, and we re- 
mained under its shelter for several 
hours after the sun had risen, uncertain 
what it was best todo. A lull tempted 
us to move, but we had scarcely ascend- 
ed a hundred feet before the storm burst 
upon us with increased fury. Advance 
or return was alike impossible: the 
ridge was denuded of its débris, and 
we clutched our hardest when we saw 
stones as big as a man’s fist blown 
away horizontally into space. We 
dared not attempt to stand upright, and’ 
remained stationary on all fours, glued, 
as it were, tothe rocks. It was intense- 
ly cold, for the blast had swept along 
the main chain of the Pennine Alps 
and across the great snow-fields around’ 
Monte Rosa. Our warmth and courage 
rapidly evaporated, and at the next lull 
we retreated to the tent, having to halt 
several times in that short distance. 
Taugwald and Kronig then declared 
that they had had enough, and refused 
to have anything more to do with the 
mountain. Meynet also informed us 
that he would be required down below 
for important cheese-making operations 
on the following day. It was therefore 
needful to return to Breuil, and we ar- 
rived there at 2.30 P. M., extremely 
chagrined at our complete defeat. 
Jean- Antoine Carrel, attracted by 
rumors, had come up to the inn during 
our absence, and after some negotia- 
tions agreed to accompany us, with one 
of his friends named Pession, on the 
first fine day. We thought ourselves 
fortunate, for Carrel clearly considered 
the mountain a kind of Jreserve, and 
regarded our late attempt as an act of 
poaching. The wind blew itself out 
during the night, and we started again, 
with these two men and a porter, at 3° 
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A. M. on the goth, with unexceptionable 
weather. Carrel pleased us by suggest- 
ing that we should camp even higher 
than before; and we accordingly pro- 
ceeded, without resting at the col, until 
we overtopped the Téte du Lion. Near 
the foot of the “Chimney,” a little be- 
low the crest of the ridge and on its 
eastern side, we found a protected place; 
and by building up from ledge to ledge 
(under the direction of our leader, who 
was a mason by profession) we at 
length constructed a platform of suf- 
ficient size and of considerable solidity. 
Its height was about twelve thousand 
five hundred and fifty feet above the 
sea; and it exists, I believe, at the pres- 
ent time. We then pushed on, as the 
day was very fine, and after a short 
hour’s scramble got to the foot of the 
Great Tower upon the ridge (that is to 
say, to Mr. Hawkins’ farthest point), 
and afterward returned to our bivouac. 
We turned out again at 4 A. M., and at 
5.15 started upward once more, with 
fine weather and the thermometer at 
28°. Carrel scrambled up the Chimney, 
and Macdonald and I after him. Pes- 
sion’s turn came, but when he arrived 
at the top he looked very ill, declared 
himself to be thoroughly incapable, and 
said that he must go back. We waited 
some time, but he did not get better, 
neither could we learn the nature of his 
illness. Carrel flatly refused to go on 
with us alone. We were helpless. 
Macdonald, ever the coolest of the cool, 
suggested that we should try what we 
could do without them, but our better 
judgment prevailed, and finally we re- 
turned together to Breuil. On the next 
day my friend started for London. 
Three times I had essayed the ascent 
of this mountain, and on each occasion 
had failed ignominiously. I had not 
advanced a yard beyond my predeces- 
sors. Up to the height of nearly thir- 
teen thousand feet there were no ex- 
traordinary difficulties: the way so far 
might even become “a matter of amuse- 
ment.” Only eighteen hundred feet 
remained, but they were as yet untrod- 
den, and might present the most for- 
midable obstacles. No man could ex- 
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pect to climb them by himself. . A mor- 
sel of rock only seven feet high might 
at any time defeat him if it were per- 
pendicular. Such a place might be 
possible to two, or a bagatelle to three 
men. It was evident that a party 
should consist of three men at least. 
But where could the other two men be 
obtained? Carrel was the only man 
who exhibited any enthusiasm in the 
matter, and he in 1861 had absolutely 
refused to go unless the party consisted 
of at least four persons. Want of men 
made the difficulty, not the mountain. 

The weather became bad again, so I 
went to Zermatt on the chance of pick- 
ing up a man, and remained there during 
a week of storms. Not one of the good 
men, however, could be induced to 
come, and I returned to Breuil on the 
17th, hoping to combine the skill of 
Carrel with the willingness of Meynet 
on a new attempt by the same route as 
before; for the Hérnli ridge, which I 
had examined in the mean time, seem- 
ed to be entirely impracticable. Both 
men were inclined to go, but their ordi- 
nary occupations prevented them from 
starting at once. 

My tent had been left rolled up at 
the second platform, and whilst waiting 
for the men it occurred to me that it 
might have been blown away during 
the late stormy weather; so I started 
off on the 18th to see if this were so or 
not. The way was by this time familiar, 
and I mounted rapidly, astonishing the 
friendly herdsmen—who nodded recog- 
nition as I flitted past them and the 
cows—for I was alone, because no man 
was available. But more deliberation 
was necessary when the pastures were 
passed and climbing began, for it was 
needful to mark each step in case of 
mist or surprise by night. It is one of 
the few things which can be said in 
favor of mountaineering alone (a prac- 
tice which has little besides to commend 
it) that it awakens a man’s faculties and 
makes him observe. When one has 
no arms to help and no head to guide 
him except:-his own, he must needs take 
note even of small things, for he can- 
not afford to throw away a chance; and 
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so. it came to pass upon my solitary 
scramble, when above the snow-line and 
beyond the ordinary limits of flowering 
plants, when peering about noting an- 
gles and landmarks, that my eyes fell 
upon the tiny straggling plants—often- 
times a single flower on a single stalk— 
pioneers of vegetation, atoms of life in 
a world of desolation, which had found 
their way up—who can tell how ?—from 
far below, and were obtaining bare sus- 
tenance from the scanty soil in protect- 
ed nooks; and it gave a new interest to 
the well-known rocks to see what a gal- 
lant fight the survivors made (for many 
must have perished in the attempt) to 
ascend the great mountain. The gen- 
tian, as one might have expected, was 
there, but it was run close by saxifrages 
and by Linaria alpina, and was beaten 
by Zhlaspi rotundifolium ; which latter 
plant was the highest I was able to se- 
cure, although it too was overtopped by 
a little white flower which I knew not 
and was unable to reach. 

The tent was safe, although snowed 
up, and I turned to contemplate the 
view, which, when seen alone and un- 
disturbed, had all the strength and 
charm of complete novelty. The high- 
est peaks of the Pennine chain were in 
front—the Breithorn (13,685 feet), the 
Lyskamm (14,889), and Monte Rosa 
(15,217); then turning to the right, the 
entire block of mountains which sepa- 
rated the Val Tournanche from the Val 
d’Ayas was seen at a glance, with its 
dominating summit, the Grand Tourna- 
lin (11,155). Behind were the ranges 
dividing the Val d’Ayas from the valley 
of Gressoney, backed by higher summits. 
More still to the right the eye wandered 
down the entire length of the Val Tour- 
nanche, and then rested upon the Gra- 
ian Alps with their innumerable peaks, 
and upon the isolated pyramid of Monte 
Viso (12,643) in the extreme distance. 
Next, still turning to the right, came the 
mountains intervening between the Val 
Tournanche and the Val Barthélemy : 
Mont Rouss (a round-topped, snowy 
summit, which seems so important from 
Breuil, but which is in reality only a 
buttress of the higher mountain, the 
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Chateau des Dames) had long ago sunk, 
and the eye passed over it, scarcely 
heeding its existence, to the Becca Salle 
(or, as it is printed on the map, Bec de 
Sale), a miniature Matterhorn, and to 
other and more important heights. 
Then the grand mass of the Dent 
d’Hérens (13,714) stopped the way—a 
noble mountain, encrusted on its north- 
ern slopes with enormous hanging gla- 
ciers, which broke away at mid-day in 
immense slices, and thundered down 
on to the Tiefenmatten glacier; and 
lastly, most splendid of all, came the 
Dent Blanche (14,318), soaring above 
the -basin of the great Z’ Muttgletscher. 
Such a view is hardly to be matched in 
the Alps, and ¢Azs view is very rarely 
seen, as I saw it, perfectly unclouded. 
Time sped away unregarded, and the 
little birds which had built their nests 
on the neighboring cliffs had begun to 
chirp their evening hymn before I 
thought of returning. Half mechanic- 
ally, I turned to the tent, unrolled it 
and set it up: it contained food enough 
for several days, and I resolved to stay 
over the night. I had started from 
Breuil without provisions or telling 
Favre, the innkeeper, who was accus- 
tomed to my erratic ways, where I was 
going. I returned to the view. The 
sun was setting, and its rosy rays, blend- 
ing with the snowy blue, had thrown a 
pale, pure violet far as the eye could 
see; the valleys were drowned in a 
purple gloom, while the summits shone 
with unnatural brightness; and as I sat 
in the door of the tent and watched the 
twilight change to darkness, the earth 
seemed to become less earthly and al- 
most sublime: the world seemed dead, 
and I its sole inhabitant. By and by 
the moon, as it rose, brought the hills 
again into sight, and by a judicious re- 
pression of detail rendered the view 
yet more magnificent. Something in 
the south hung like a great glow-worm 
in the air: it was too large for a star, 
and too steady for a meteor, and it was 
long before I could realize the incredible 
fact that it was the moonlight glittering 
on the great snow-slope on the north side 
of Monte Viso, at a distance, as the crow 
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flies, of ninety-eight miles. Shivering, 
at Iast I entered the tent and made my 
coffee. The night was passed comfort- 
ably, and the next morning, tempted 
by the brilliancy of the weather, I pro- 
ceeded yet higher in search of another 
place for a platform. 
Solitary scrambling over a pretty wide 
area had shown me that a single indi- 
vidual is 
, ° subjected 
ili to very 
it many dif- 
" ficulties 
which do 
not trou- 
ble a par- 
or three 
men, and that the 
disadvantages of being 
alone are more felt while 
descending than during 
the ascent. In order to neu- 
tralize these inconveniences, I 
_ had devised two little appli- 
ances, which were now brought 
into use for the first time. One was 
a claw, a kind of grapnel, about five 
inches long, made of shear steel one- 
fifth of an inch thick. This was of use 
in difficult places where there was no 
hold within arm’s length, but where 
there were cracks or ledges some dis- 
tance higher. It could be stuck on the 
end of the alpenstock and dropped 
into such places, or, on extreme occa- 
sions, flung up until it attached itself to 
something. The edges that laid hold 
of the rocks were serrated, which tend- 
ed to make them catch more readily : 
the other end had a ring to which a 
rope was fastened. It must not be un- 
derstood that this was employed for 
hauling one’s self up by for any great 
distance, but that it was used in ascend- 
ing, at the most, for only a few yards at 
a time. In descending, however, it 
could be prudently used for a greater 
distance at a time, as the claws could 
be planted firmly ; but it was necessary 
to keep the rope taut and the pull con- 
stantly in the direction of the length of 
the implement, otherwise it had a tend- 
ency to slip away. The second device 
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was merely a modification of a dodge 
practiced by all climbers. It is fre- 
quently necessary for a single man (or 
for the last man of a party) during a 
descent to make a loop in the end of his 
rope, which he passes over some rocks, 
and to come down holding the free end. 
The loop is then jerked off, and the pro- 
cess may be repeated. But as it some- 
times happens 
that there are no 
rocks at hand 
which will allow 
a loose loop to 
be used, a slip- Qo“ 
knot has to be 
resorted to, and 
the rope is drawn 
in tightly. Con- 
sequently, it will 
occur that it is 
not possible to 
jerk the loop off, 
and the rope has 
to be cut and left 
behind. To pre- 
vent this, I had 
a wrought-iron 
ring (two and a 
quarter inches in diameter and three- 
eighths of an inch thick) attached to one 
end of my rope, and a loop could be 
made in a moment by passing the other 
end of the rope through the ring, which 
of course slipped up and held tightly as 
I descended holding the free end. A 
strong piece of cord was also attached 
to the ring, and on arriving at the bot- 
tom this was pulled: the ring slid back 
again, and the loop was whipped off 
readily. By means of these two simple 
appliances I was able to ascend and 
descend rocks which otherwise would 
have been completely impassable. The 
combined weight of these two things 
amounted to less than half a pound. 
The rocks of the south-west ridge are 
by no means difficult for some distance 
above the Col du Lion. This is true of 
the rocks up to the level of the Chim- 
ney, but they steepen when that is pass- 
ed, and remaining smooth and with but 
few fractures, and still continuing to 
dip outward, present some steps of a 
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very uncertain kind, particularly when 
they are glazed with ice. At this point 
4 just above the Chimney) the climber is 
obliged to follow the southern (or Breuil) 
side of the ridge, but in a few feet more 
one must turn over to the northern 
(or Z’Mutt) side, where in most years 
Nature kindly provides a snow-slope. 
When this is surmounted, one can again 
return to the crest of the ridge, and fol- 
low it by easy rocks to the foot of the 
Great Tower. This was the highest 
point attained by Mr. Hawkins in 1860, 
and it was also our highest on the oth 
of July. 

This Great Tower is one of the most 
striking features of the ridge. It stands 
out like a turret at the angle of a castle. 
Behind it a battlemented wall leads up- 
ward to the citadel. Seen from the 
Théodule pass, it looks only an insig- 
nificant pinnacle, but as one approaches 
it (on the ridge), so it seems to rise, and 
when one is at its base it completely 
conceals the upper parts of the moun- 
tain. I found here a suitable place for 
the tent, which, although not so well 
protected as the second platform, pos- 
sessed the advantage of being three 
hundred feet higher up; and fascinated 
by the wildness of the cliffs, and enticed 
by the perfection of the weather, I went 
on to see what was behind. 

The first step was a difficult one: the 
ridge became diminished to the least 
possible width, it was hard to keep one’s 
balance, and just where it was narrow- 
est a more than perpendicular mass 
barred the way. Nothing fairly within 
arm’s reach could be laid hold of: it 
was necessary tu spring up, and then 
to haul one’s self over the sharp edge 
by sheer strength. Progression directly 
upward was then impossible. Enor- 
mous and appalling precipices plunged 
down to the Tiefeninatten glacier on the 
left, but round the right-hand side it was 
just possible to go. One hindrance then 
succeeded another, and much time was 
consumed in seeking the way. I have 
a vivid recollection of a gully of more 
than usual perplexity at the side of the 
Great Tower, with minute ledges and 
steep walls; of the ledges dwindling 
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down, and at last ceasing; of finding 
myself, with arms and legs divergent, 
fixed as if crucified, pressing against 
the rock, and feeling each rise and fall 
of my chest as I breathed; of screwing 
my head round to look for a hold, and 
not seeing any, and of jumping side- 
ways on to the other side. 

Places such as this gully have their 
charm so long as a man feels that the 
difficulties are within his power, but- 
their enchantment vanishes directly 
they are too much for him, and when 
he feels this they are dangerous to him. 
The line which separates the difficult 
from the dangerous is sometimes a very 
shadowy, but it is not an imaginary one. 
It is a true line, without breadth. It is 
often easy to pass and very hard to see. 
It is sometimes passed unconsciously, 
and the consciousness that it has been 
passed is felt too late; but so long as a 
man undertakes that which is well with- 
in his power, he is not likely to pass 
this line, or consequently to get into any 
great danger, although he may meet with 
considerable difficulty. That which is 
within a man’s power varies, of course, 
according to time, place and circum- 
stance, but as a rule he can tell pretty 
well when he is arriving at the end of 
his tether ; and it seems to me, although 
it is difficult to determine for another, 
even approximately, the limits to which 
it is prudent for him to go, that it is 
tolerably easy to do so for one’s self. 
But (according to my opinion) if the 
doubtful line is crossed consciously, 
deliberately, one passes from doing that 
which is justifiable to doing that which 
is unjustifiable, because it is imprudent. 

I expect that any intelligent critic will 
inquire, ‘But do you really mean to 
assert that dangers in mountaineering 
arise only from superlative difficulty, 
and that the perfect mountaineer does 
not run any risks?’ I am not prepared 
to go quite so far as this, although there 
is only one risk to which the scrambler 
on the Higher Alps is unavoidably sub- 
ject which does not occur to pedestrians 
in London’s streets. This arises from 


‘falling rocks, and I shall endeavor in 


the course of this work to make the 
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reader understand that it is a Josztive 
danger, and one against which skill, 
strength and courage are equally un- 
availing. It occurs at unexpected times, 
and may occur in almost any place. 
The critic may retort, “ Your admission 
of this one danger destroys all the rest 
of the argument.” I agree with him 
that it would do so if it were a grave 
risk to life. But although it is a real 
danger, it is not a very serious risk. 
Not many cases can be quoted of acci- 
dents which have happened through 
falling stones, and I do not know an 
instance of life having been lost in this 
way in the High Alps.* I suppose, 
however, few persons will maintain that 
it is unjustifiable to do anything, for 
sport or otherwise, so long as amy risk 
is incurred, else it would be unjusti- 
fiable to cross Fleet street at mid-day. 
If it were one’s bounden duty to avoid 
every risk, we should have to pass our 
lives indoors. I conceive that the pleas- 
ures of mountaineering outweigh the 
risks arising from this particular cause, 
and that the practice will not be vetoed 
on its account. Still, I wish to stamp 
it as a fositive danger, and as one 
which may imperil the life of the most 
perfect mountaineer. 

This digression has been caused by 
an innocent gully which I feared the 
reader might think was dangerous. It 
was an untrodden vestibule, which led 
to a scene so wild that even the most 
sober description of it. must seem an 
exaggeration. There was a change in 
the quality of the rock, and there was 
a change in the appearance of the 
ridge. The rocks (talcose gneiss) be- 
low this spot were singularly firm—it 
was rarely necessary to test one’s hold: 
the way led over the living rock, and 
not up rent-off fragments. But here 
all was decay and ruin. The crest of 
the ridge was shattered and cleft, and 
the feet sank in the chips which had 
drifted down ; while above, huge blocks, 
hacked and carved by the hand of 


*The contrary is the case in regard to the Lower 
Alps. Amongst others, the case may be mentioned 
of a lady who (not very long ago) had her skull frac- 
tured while sitting at the base of the Mer de Glace. 
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time, nodded to the sky, looking like 
the gravestones of giants. Out of curi- 
osity I wandered to a notch in the ridge,e 
between two tottering piles of immense 
masses which seemed to need but a few 
pounds on one or the other side to 
make them fall, so nicely poised that 
they would literally have rocked in the 
wind, for they were put in motion by a 
touch, and based on support so frail 
that I wondered they did not collapse 
before my eyes. In the whole range 
of my Alpine experience I have seen 
nothing more striking than this deso- 
late, ruined and shattered ridge at the 
back of the Great Tower. I have seen 
stranger shapes—rocks which mimic 
the human form, with monstrous leering 
faces, and isolated pinnacles sharper 
and greater than any here—but I have 
never seen exhibited so impressively the 
tremendous effects which may be pro- 
duced by frost, and by the long-con- 
tinued action of forces whose individual 
effects are imperceptible. 

It is needless to say that it is impossi- 
ble to climb by the crest of the ridge at 
this part: still, one is compelled to keep 
near to it, for there is no other way. 
Generally speaking, the angles on the 
Matterhorn are too steep to allow the 
formation of considerable beds of snow, 
but here there is a corner which per- 
mits it to accumulate, and it is turned 
to gratefully, for by its assistance one 
can ascend four times as rapidly as 
upon the rocks. 

The Tower was now almost out of 
sight, and I looked over the central 
Pennine Alps to the Grand Combin 
and to the chain of Mont Blanc. My 
neighbor, the Dent d’Hérens, still rose 
above me, although but slightly, and 
the height which had been attained 
could be measured by its help. So far, 
I had no doubts about my capacity to 
descend that which had been ascended ; 
but in a short time, on looking ahead, I 
saw that the cliffs steepened, and I turn- 
ed back (without pushing on to them and 
getting into inextricable difficulties), ex- 
ulting in the thought that they would be 
passed when we returned together, and 
that I had without assistance got nearly 









































‘TiN, ATTEMPTING TO PASS THE CORNER | SLIPPED AND FELL.” 
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to the height of the Dent d’Hérens, and 
considerably higher than any one had 
been before.* . My exultation was a 
little premature. 

About five p. M. I left the tent again, 
and thought myself as good as at Breuil. 
The friendly rope and claw had done 
good service, and had smoothed all the 
difficulties. I lowered myself through 
the Chimney, however, by making a 
fixture of the rope, which I then cut off 
and left behind, as there was enough 
and to spare. My axe had proved a 
great nuisance in coming down, and I 
left it in the tent. It was not attached 
to the baton, but was a separate affair 
—an old navy boarding-axe. While 
cutting up the different snow-beds on 
the ascent, the baton trailed behind 
fastened to the rope; and when climb- 
ing the axe was carried behind, run 
through the rope tied round my waist, 
and was sufficiently out of the way; 
but in descending, when coming down 
face outward (as is always best where 
ft is possible), the head or the handle 
of the weapon caught frequently against 
the rocks, and several times nearly up- 
set me. So, out of laziness if you will, 
it was left in the tent. I paid dearly 
for the imprudence. 

The Col du Lion was passed, and 
fifty yards more would have placed me 
on the “Great Staircase,” down which 
one can run. But on arriving at an 
angle of the cliffs of the Téte du Lion, 
while skirting the upper edge of the 
snow which abuts against them, I found 
that the heat of the two past days had 
nearly obliterated the steps which had 
been cut when coming up. The rocks 
happened to be impracticable just at 
this corner, so nothing could be done 
except make the steps afresh. The 
snow was too hard to beat or tread 
down, and at the angle it was all but 
ice: half a dozen steps only were re- 
quired, and then the ledges could be 
followed again. So I held to the rock 

* A remarkable streak of snow (marked “ cravate ” 
in the outline of the Matterhorn as seen from the 
Théodule) runs across the cliff at this part of the 
mountain. My highest point was somewhat higher 


than the lowest part of this snow, and was consegently 
nearly 13,500 feet above the sea. 
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with my right hand, and prodded at the 
snow with the point of my stick until a 
good step was made, and then, leaning 
round the angle, did the same for the 
other side. So far well, but in attempt- 
ing to pass the corner (to the present 
moment I cannot tell how it happened) 
I slipped and fell. ; 

The slope was steep on which this 
took place, and descended to the top 
of a gully that led down through two 
subordinate buttresses toward the Gla- 
cier du Lion, which was just seen, a 
thousand feet below. The gully nar- 
rowed and narrowed until there was a 
mere thread of snow lying between two 
walls of rock, which came to an abrupt 
termination at the top of a precipice 
that intervened between it and the gla- 
cier. Imagine a funnel cut in half 
through its length, placed at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, with its point be- 
low and its concave side uppermost, 
and you will have a fair idea of the 
place. 

The knapsack brought my head down 
first, and I pitched into some rocks 
about a dozen feet below: they caught 
something and tumbled me off the edge, 
head over heels, into the gully. The 
baton was dashed from my hands, and 
I whirled downward in a series of 
bounds, each longer than the last—now 
over ice, now into rocks—striking my 
head four or five times, each time with 
increased force. The last bound sent 
me spinning through the air, in a leap 
of fifty or sixty feet, from one side of 
the gully to the other, and I struck the 
rocks, luckily, with the whole of my 
left side. They caught my clothes for 
a moment, and I fell back on to the 
snow with motion arrested: my head 
fortunately came the right side up, and 
a few frantic catches brought me toa 
halt in the neck of the gully and on the 
verge of the precipice. Baton, hat and 
veil skimmed by and disappeared, and 
the crash of the rocks which I had start- 
ed, as they fell on to the glacier, told 
how narrow had been the escape from 
utter destruction. As it was, I fell near- 
ly two hundred feet in seven or eight 
bounds. Ten feet more would have 
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taken me in one gigantic leap of eight 
hundred feet on to the glacier below. 

The situation was still sufficiently se- 
rious. The rocks could not be left go 
for a moment, and the blood was spurt- 
ing out of more than twenty cuts. The 
most serious ones were in the head, and 
I vainly tried to close them with one 
hand while holding on with the other. 
It was useless: the blood jerked out in 
blinding jets at each pulsation. At last, 
in a moment of inspiration, I kicked 
out a big lump of snow and stuck it as 
a plaster on my head. The idea was a 
happy one, and the flow of blood dimin- 
ished: then, scrambling up, I got, not a 
moment too soon, to a place of safety 
and fainted away. The sun was setting 
when consciousness returned, and it was 
pitch dark before the Great Staircase 
was descended; but by a combination 
of luck and care the whole forty-eight 
hundred feet of descent to Breuil was 
accomplished without a slip or once 
missing the way. I slunk past the cabin 
of the cowherds, who were talking and 
laughing inside, utterly ashamed of the 
state to which I had been brought by 
my imbecility, and entered the inn 
stealthily, wishing to escape to my room 
unnoticed. But Favre met me in the 
passage, demanded, “Who is it?” 
screamed with fright when he got a 
light, and aroused the household. Two 
dozen heads then held solemn council 
over mine, with more talk than action. 
The natives were unanimous in recom- 
mending that hot wine (syn. vinegar), 
mixed with salt, should be rubbed into 
the cuts. I protested, but they insisted. 
It was all the doctoring they received. 
Whether their rapid healing was to be 
attributed to that simple remedy or to a 
good state of health, is a question : they 
closed up remarkably soon, and in a 
few days I was able to move again. 

It was sufficiently dull during this 
time. I was chiefly occupied in med- 
itating on the vanity of human wishes, 
and in watching my clothes being wash- 
ed in the tub which was turned by the 
stream in the front of the house; and I 
vowed that if an Englishman should at 
any time fall sick in the Val Tour- 
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nanche, he should not feel so solitary 
as I did at this dreary time.* 

The news of the accident brought 
Jean-Antoine Carrel up to Breuil, and 
along with the haughty chasseur came 
one of his relatives, a strong and able 
young fellow named Czsar. With these 
two men and Meynet I made another 
start on the 23d of July. We got to 
the tent without any trouble, and on 
the following day had ascended beyond 
the Tower, and were picking our way 
cautiously over the loose rocks behind 
(where my traces of the week before 
were well apparent) in lovely weather, 
when one of those abominable and 
almost instantaneous changes occurred 
to which the Matterhorn is so liable on its 
southern side. Mists were created out of 
invisible vapors, and in a few minutes 
snow fell heavily. We stopped, as this 
part was of excessive difficulty, and, 
unwilling to retreat, remained on the 
spot several hours, in hopes that an- 
other change would occur; but as it 
did not, we at length went down to the 


* As it seldom happens that one survives such a 
fall, it may be interesting to record what my sensa- 
tions were during its occurrence. I was perfectly 
conscious of what was happening, and felt each blow, 
but, like a patient under chloroform, experienced no 
pain. Each blow was, naturally, more severe than 
that which preceded it, and I distinctly remember 
thinking, ‘‘ Well, if the next is harder still, that will 
be the end!’”? Like persons who have teen rescued 
from drowning, I‘remember that the recollection of a 
multitude of things rushed through my head, many 
of them trivialities or absurdities which had been for- 
gotten long before ; and, more remarkable, this bound- 
ing through space did not feel disagreeable. But I 
think that in no very great distaace more conscious- 
ness as well as sensation would have been lost, and 
upon that I base my belief, improbable as it seems, 
that death by a fall from a great height is as painless 
an end as can be experienced. 

The battering was very rough, yet no bones were 
broken. The most severe cuts were—one four inches 
long on the top of the head, and another of three 
inches on the right temple: this latter bled frightfully. 
There was a formidable-looking cut, of about the 
same size as the last, on the palm of the left hand, 
and every limb was grazed or cut more or less seri- 
ously. The tips of the ears were taken off, and a 
sharp rock cut a circular bit out of the side of the left 
boot, sock and ankle at one stroke. The loss of blood. 
although so great, did not seem to be permanently in- 
jurious. The only serious effect has been the reduc- 
tion of a naturally retentive memory to a very com- 
monplace one; and although my recollections of more 
distant occurrences remain unshaken, the events of 
that particular day would be clean gone but for the few 
notes which were written down before the accident. 
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base of the Tower, and commenced to 
make a third platform, at the height of 
12,992 feet above the sea. It still con- 
tinued to snow, and we took refuge in 
the tent. Carrel argued that the weath- 
er had broken up, and that the moun- 
tain would become so glazed with ice 
as to render any attempt futile; and I, 
that the change was only temporary, 
and that the rocks were too hot to allow 
ice to form upon them. I wished to 
stay until the weather improved, but 
my leader would not endure contradic- 
tion, grew more positive and insisted 
that we must go down. We went down, 
and when we got below the col his opin- 
ion was found to be wrong: the cloud 
was confined to the upper three thou- 
sand feet, and outside it there was bril- 
liant weather. 

Carrel was not an easy man to man- 
age. He was perfectly aware that he 
was the cock of the Val Tournanche, 
and he commanded the other men as 
by right. He was equally conscious 
that he was indispensable to me, and 
took no pains to conceal his knowledge 
of the fact. If he had been command- 
ed or if he had been entreated to stop, 
it would have been all the same. But, 
let me repeat, he was the only first-rate 
climber I could find who believed that 
the mountain was not inaccessible. With 
him I had hopes, but without him none ; 
so he was allowed to do as he would. 
His will on this occasion was almost 
incomprehensible. He certainly could 
not be charged with cowardice, for a 
bolder man could hardly be found; nor 
was he turning away on account of 
difficulty, for nothing to which we had 
yet come seemed to be difficult to Aim ; 
and his strong personal desire to make 
the ascent was evident. There was no 
occasion to come down on account of 
food, for we had taken, to guard against 
this very casualty, enough to last for a 
week; and there was no danger and 
little or no discomfort in stopping in 
the tent. It seemed to me that he was 
spinning out the ascent for his own pur- 
poses, and that although he wished very 
much to be the first man on the top, 
and did not object to be accompanied 
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by any one else who had the same wish, 
he had no intention of letting one suc- 
ceed too soon—perhaps to give a great- 
er appearance of éc/a¢ when the thing 
was accomplished. As he feared no 
rival, he may have supposed that the 
more difficulties he made the more valu- 
able he would be estimated, though, to 
do him justice, he never showed any 
great hunger for money. , His demands 
were fair, not excessive; but he always 
stipulated for so much per day, and so, 
under any circumstances, he did not do 
badly. 

Vexed at having my time thus fritter- 
ed away, I was still well pleased when 
he volunteered to start again on the 
morrow if it was fine. We were to ad- 
vance the tent to the foot of the Tower, 
to fix ropes in the most difficult parts 
beyond, and to make a push for the 
summit on the following day. 

The next morning (Friday, the 25th), 
when I arose, good little Meynet was 
ready and waiting, and he said that the 
two Carrels had gone off some time be- 
fore, and had left word that they intend- 
ed marmot-hunting, as the day was 
favorable for that sport. My holiday 
had nearly expired, and these men 
clearly could not be relied upon; so, 
as a last resort, I proposed to the hunch- 
back .to accompany me alone, to see if 
we could not get higher than before, 
though of reaching the summit there 
was little or no hope. He did not hesi- 
tate, and in a few hours we stood—for 
the third time together—upon the Col 
du Lion, but it was the first time Mey- 
net had seen the view unclouded. The 
poor little deformed peasant gazed upon 
it silently and reverently for a time, and 
then unconsciously fell on one knee in 
an attitude of adoration, and clasped 
his hands, exclaiming in ecstasy, “O 
beautiful mountains!" His actions were 
as appropriate as his words were natural, 
and tears bore witness to the reality of 
his emotion. 

Our power was too limited to advance 
the tent, so we slept at the old station, 
and, starting very early the next morn- 
ing, passed the place where we had 
turned back on the 24th, and subse- 
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quently my highest point on the rgth. 
We found the crest of the ridge so 
treacherous that we took to the cliffs on 
the right, although most unwillingly. 
Little by little we fought our way up, 
but at length we were both spread- 
eagled on the all-but perpendicular face, 
unable to advance and barely able to 
descend. Wereturned tothe ridge. It 
was almost equally difficult, and infin- 
itely more unstable;- and at length, 
after having pushed our attempts as far 
as was prudent, I determined to return 
to Breuil, and to have a light ladder 
made to assist us to overcome some of 
the steepest parts. I expected, too, that 
by this time Carrel would have had 
enough marmot-hunting, and would 
deign to accompany us again. 

We came down at a great pace, for 
we were now so familiar with the moun- 
tain and with each other’s wants that 
we knew immediately when to give a 
helping hand and when to let alone. 
The rocks also were in a better state 
than I have ever seen them, being 
almost entirely free from glaze of ice. 
Meynet was always merriest on the 
difficult parts, and on the most difficult 
kept on enunciating the sentiment, ‘We 
can only die once,” which thought 
seemed to afford him infinite satisfac- 
tion. We arrived at the inn early in 
the evening, and I found my projects 
summarily and unexpectedly knocked 
on the head. 

Professor Tyndall had arrived while 
we were absent, and he had engaged 
both Czesar and Jean-Antoine Carrel. 
Bennen was also with him, together 
with a powerful and active friend, a 
Valaisan guide named Anton Walter. 
They had a ladder already prepared, 
provisions were being collected, and 
they intended to start on the following 
morning (Sunday). This new arrival 
took me by surprise. Bennen, it will 
be remembered, refused point-blank to 
take Professor Tyndall on the Matter- 
horn in 1861. “He was dead against 
any attempt on the mountain,” says 
Tyndall. He was now eager to set out. 
Professor Tyndall has not explained in 
what way this revolution came about in 
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his guide. I was equally astonished at 
the faithlessness of Carrel, and attributed 
it to pique at our having presumed to do 
without him. It was useless to compete 
with the professor and his four men, 
who were ready to start in a few hours, 
so I waited to see what would come of 
their attempt. 

Everything seemed to favor it, and 
they set out on a fine morning in high 
spirits, leaving me tormented with envy 
and all uncharitableness. If they suc- 
ceeded, they carried off the prize for 
which I had been so long struggling; 
and if they failed, there was no time to 
make another attempt, for I was due in 
a few days more in London. When 
this came home clearly to me, I re- 
solved to leave Breuil at once, but when 
packing up found that some necessaries 
had been left behind in the tent. Sol 
went off about mid-day to recover them, 
caught the army of the professor before 
it reached the col, as they were going 
very slowly, left them there (stopping to 
take food) and went on to the tent. I 
was near to it when all at once I heard 
a noise aloft, and on looking up per- 
ceived a stone of at least a foot cube 
flying straight at my head. I ducked 
and scrambled under the lee side of a 
friendly rock, while the stone went by 
with a loud buzz. It was the advanced 
guard of a perfect storm of stones, which 
descended with infernal clatter down 
the very edge of the ridge, leaving a 
trail of dust behind, with a strong smell 
of sulphur that told who had sent them. 
The men below were on the look-out, 
but the stones did not come near them, 
and breaking away on one side went 
down to the glacier. 

I waited at the tent to welcome the 
professor, and when he arrived went 
down to Breuil. Early next morning 
some one ran to me saying that a flag 
was seen on the summit of the Matter- 
horn. It was not so, however, although 
I saw that they had passed the place 
where we had turned back on the 26th. 
I had now no doubt of their final suc- 
cess, for they had got beyond the point 
which Carrel, not less than myself, had 
always considered to be the most ques- 
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tionable place on the whole mountain. 
Up to it there was no choice of route— 
I suppose that at no one point between 
it and the col was it possible to diverge 
a dozen paces to the right or left—but 
beyond it it was otherwise, and we had 
always agreed in our debates that if it 





could be passed success was certain. 
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The accompanying outline from a 
sketch taken from the door of the inn 
at Breuil will help to explain. The let- 
ter A indicates the position of the Great 
Tower; C, the “cravate’’ (the strongly- 
marked streak of snow referred to in 
note on page 435, and which we just 
failed to arrive at on the 26th); B, the 





place where we now saw something 
that looked like a flag. Behind the 
point B a nearly level ridge leads up to 
the foot of the final peak, which will be 
understood by a reference to the outline 
on page 427, on which the same letters 
indicate the same places. It was just 
now said, we considered that if the 
point C could be passed, success was 
certain, Tyndall was at B very early in 
the morning, and I did not doubt that 
he would reach the summit, although it 
yet remained problematical whether he 
would be able to stand on the very 
highest point. The summit was evi- 
dently formed of a long ridge, on which 
there were two points nearly equally 
elevated—so equally that one could not 
say which was the highest—and between 
the two there seemed to be a deep notch, 
marked D on the outlines, which might 
defeat one at the very last moment. 
My knapsack was packed, and I had 





drunk a parting glass of wine with 


Favre, who was jubilant at the success 
which was to make the fortune of his 
inn, but I could not bring myself to 
leave until the result was heard, and 
lingered about, as a foolish lover hovers 
round the object of his affections even 
after he has been contemptuously re- 
jected. The sun had set before the 
men were descried coming over the 
pastures. There was no spring in their 
steps: they too were defeated. The 
Carrels hid their heads, but the others 
said, as men will do when they have 
been beaten, that the mountain was 
horrible, impossible, and so forth. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall told me they had arrived 
within a stone's throw of the summit, 
and admonished me to have nothing 
more to do with the mountain. I un- 
derstood him to say that he should not 
try again, and ran down to the village 
of Val Tournanche, almost inclined to 
believe that the mountain was inaccessi- 
ble, leaving the tent, ropes and other 
























matters in the hands of Favre, to be 
placed at the disposal of any person 
who wished to ascend it—more, I am 
afraid, out of irony than generosity. 
There may have been those who be- 
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lieved that the Matterhorn could be 
ascended, but anyhow their faith did 
not bring forth works. No one tried 
again in 1862. 





A BRANCH OF LILAC. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART FIRST. 


BY OUIDA. 


ES, I shall be shot at dawn. So 
they say. 

All for a branch of lilac. You do not 
believe? Chut! Men have been shot 
many a time for as little. A glance, a 
smile, a tear, a withered flower. So 
little. And yet so much when they are 
awoman’s. Somuch. All one’s pres- 
ent, all one’s past, all one’s future. 

There is the lilac—look! There is 
no color, no fragrance, no loveliness in 
it now. Itis so pale, so faded, so scent- 
less. So faded—just like a love that is 
dead. 

People say that men cannot love in 
these days. It is a lie. Rich men— 
perhaps not. But the poor!— Then, 
women do not care for that. 

You asked me my story. Why? To 
have a history is a luxury for the rich. 
What use can one be to the poor? If 
they tell it, who listens? And I have 
been very poor, always. Yet I was 
happy till that lilac blossomed one fair 
spring day. 

I am a comedian. My mother was 
one before me. My father—oh, ta-ta- 
ta! That is another luxury for the 
wealthy. 

My mother was quite obscure always. 
A little, humble player. She passed 


with a little wandering troupe, at cer- 
tain seasons, from town to town, from 
province to province. 

I remember, when I was very small, 
being carried on her shoulders or about 





her waist along the dusty roads, and 
catching at the butterflies in the sun- 
shine as we went. 

I was a little round, brown, mis- 
chievous child—very ugly, I am sure, 
as I am now and have ever been. But 
to her, no doubt—dear soul!—I had 
beauty. I must have plagued her sore- 
ly, always on the move as she was; but 
she never made me think myself a 
nuisance. However tired she might be, 
she was never too tired to romp and 
shout and gambol with me. Poor little 
white, bright, thin-cheeked mother! I 
see her now, dancing in her spangles 
with the red paint on, and the bird-like 
eyes of her always seeking the plump, 
rough boy who only pulled her dress to 
pieces when he-was hungry, or pommel- 
ed her with his sunburnt fists when he 
was cross and tired. And he was often 
both tired and hungry: that I remem- 
ber also. But it was not her fault. Poor 
little mother! She would have danced 
her feet to the bone to keep me like a 
baby prince, if it had been possible for 
dancing to have brought in wealth. 

Poor little mother! She hada heavy 
fall from some scaffolding when I was 
five years old; but I can see her now, 
as though it were yesterday, in her scar- 
let bodice and her silvered skirts, run- 
ning off the stage the moment she was 
free to take me in her arms and cover 
me with kisses. And, as I remember 
her, I think she must have been full of 
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grace—such grace as a bird’s is on a 
“bough full of summer leaf; but, if I am 
right, the people whom she danced for 
were wrong, for the public never saw 
anything particular in her, and she died 
as she had lived—a strolling player to 
the last. 

“Peciolo” was the last word she 
spoke; Peciolo was the name she al- 
ways called me; Peciolo I remained. 
I must have had some other name, of 
course, that the law gave me. But the 
law and I were never close friends, and 
I never asked my debts to it. 

The little troupe of comedians whom 
my mother had been associated with 
were very goodto me. There is so very 
much goodness in all Bohemians. They 
are always kindly, generous, sympathet- 
ic, compassionate. I was a little moth- 
erless, penniless, desolate wretch of five 
years old; ugly, too—brown and ugly, 
as you see me now, very much. I have 
had a face too good for comedy, too 
good to make the people laugh, for it 
ever to have been anything except gro- 
tesque and unlovely. But they were as 
good to me as though I had been beau- 
tiful to the sight and had inherited a 
patrimony. The old men and the young, 
the beldames and the pretty women of 
the little company, vied with each other 
in charity and hospitality. True, they 
were all very poor, but what they had 
they never grudged to me. They took 
me with them everywhere, and never 
even dreamed of turning off the cost 
and trouble of me upon that bitter step- 
mother, the state. 

As I grew older I took to the stage 
myself. I could not have imagined 
life lived to any other music than 
that of the little shrill reed pipe and 
deep-rolling drum, that had drowned 
my first cries at my birth and awaken- 
ed my laughter so many and many 
a time later on, that it seemed to me 
that their cheery sounds were as need- 
ful to all sense of existence as was 
the very light of the sun itself. There 
were little things that a child could do, 
little parts that a child could play, and 
these I had and these I did almost from 


the time my mother left me alone in 
Vot. VIII.—30 
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the world. They said I did them well. 
I do not know about that. I only know 
that the boards of our little traveling 
theatre always seemed the natural home 
to me, and that I was never afraid of 
the innumerable eyes of the largest au- 
dience: they always seemed to me the 
eyes of friends—of the only friends that 
I had upon earth. It was so pleasant, 
too, to make them laugh. I, a little 
child, a little ugly fellow, whom the chil- 
dren of the towns and villages hooted 
as I passed up their streets, could hold 
all these mature men and women, all 
these fathers of families and grandsires 
and granddames, shaking and shouting 
with laughter at the pranks of my mirth 
and my talent. It was my revenge, and 
it was sweettome. Those children who 
hooted me, who sometimes stoned me, 
who called me “mountebank,” and 
yelled at me for my ugliness,—they 
could not make their elders laugh at 
will. But I could. 

I did not bear the children, my foes, 
any malice. I was what they called 
good-tempered, and whether I were on 
or off the stage I was gay at heart 
almost always at that time, and every 
other time indeed till that lilac blossom- 
ed last year. 

It was a merry life we led. Very 
poor, oh yes, and hard in many ways. 
We had. to tramp in all weathers from 
place to place, timing ourselves to reach 
this hamlet or that town by such and 
such a saint’s day or festivity. We 
had to sleep very often in haylofts or 
even in cattle-sheds, for usually such 
taverns as we alone could afford to go 
to were full to overflowing at any 
feast-time or market-season. At other 
periods, too, we did not always make 
enough to leave anything to be divided 
amongst ourselves after all expenses 
of setting up and lighting our little por- 
table playhouse were paid; and old 
Vico Mathurin, our head and chief, was 
as honest as the day, and would cheat 
no man of a sou though he starved for 
it. But what did that matter? We 
were a cheerful little fraternity, loving 
one another, only vying with each 
other in good-natured rivalry; and 
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always ready, each of us, to make the 
best of all chances and all circum- 
stances. We often thought, as we went 
through the towns, how much happier 
and freeer we were than those were who 
dwelt in them, bound to one spot, mewed 
under one roof, seeing one landscape 
always, looking always to find a grave 
in the selfsame place where they were 
born, whilst we went and came as we 
chose, never tarried long enough in 
one place to grow weary of it, seldom 
saw the fruit ripen on the same trees 
where we saw it blossom, and had 
nothing between us and the width of 
the skies. I dare say the townspeople 
pitied us as homeless vagrants. No 
doubt. But we never pitied ourselves. 
So we must have been happy. Wisely 
or unwisely ? 

I was but a little creature when I 
went first on the stage, but I was born 
a Bohemian, and I was content—more 
than content, full of joy—as I pattered 
along by Vico Mathurin’s side, my little 
bare feet deep in the summer dust or 
splashing into puddles of the autumn 
rain. Full of joy, for Mathurin would 
pat me on the head and prophesy won- 
drous things of my talent; and then 
pretty, blue-eyed Euphrasie would kiss 
me and weave the roadside grasses 
into crowns for me, and big Francisque, 
her lover, would raise me for a ride on 
his stout shoulder; and ever and again 
a lark would sing, or a rabbit would 
scud across the path, or an old peasant 
would drop me a handful of mulberries 
or a clump of honeycomb wrapped in a 
green leaf; or some other little homely, 
innocent, simple pleasure would blos- 
som in my way as the country wild- 
flowers sprang up beneath my steps. 
In the winter, it is true, it was more 
severe. Winter tries hardly all the 
wandering races: if the year were all 
summer, all the world would be Bo- 
hemians. 

But even in the winter there was so 
much that was mirthful and pleasant 
one could not be sad or despondent. 
Usually in the winter we tarried in some 
southerly town; and if one were cold, 
some good creature sitting at her chest- 
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nut-stall in the street would be sure to 
thrust some fine ones smoking into my. 
hands with a smile, or pretty Euphrasie 
would catch me in her arms and warm 
my cheek upon her beating heart; and 
then big Francisque would pretend a 
ferocious jealousy, and take a terrible 
vengeance by pelting me with gilded 
gingerbreads from the fairy booths until 
I cried for quarter, while Vico Mathurin, 
the gentle, good old man, would, if he 
had a chance to do so unperceived, 
slip his share of the frugal meal into 
my plate, and make believe that some 
friend at a wineshop had so feasted 
him at breakfast that he had no appetite 
nor power left for more. Ah, dear peo- 
ple, dear people! are you with the dead? 
I wonder. I shall know soon. 

So my childhood and boyhood went 
away very happily. Poverty I did not 
mind, for it was a poverty so contented 
and mirthful, and I had never known 
anything else; and ugliness I did not 
regret, for they all told me that my 
physiognomy was the most ductile and 
expressive for the comic mummeries 
which were the special vein of my stage- 
talent. Only now and then, when the 
little dark-eyed girls of some religious 
procession with their white lilies and 
their upraised crosses shrank a little 
from me under their white clouds of 
muslin,—only then did I wish that I 
were straight of feature and comely to 
the eye, as most lads were. 

“It is stupid to be as ugly as that,” 
said one little pretty, fair creature to me 
once on a confirmation-day, pushing 
me aside: in the street on to the sharp- 
set stones of the roadway. I stumbled 
and I winced, she was so fair and angel- 
like. But that night she came, my little 
angel, still with her white rosebuds on 
her yellow curls, to the theatre which 
we had set up in the market-place— 
came with her parents, who were rich 
tanners in the town. I saw her; I saw 
nothing but her: she laughed, she cried, 
she applauded: she was scarlet with 
wonder, beside herself with glee. They 
told me—Mathurin and Francisque, my 
teachers and masters—that I had never 
played so well, so wonderfully for my 
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years, as I played that night. I laughed 
as I heard them, an hysterical, choking 
laugh, I remember, not seeing them, 
only seeing in the sea of faces one little 
golden head crowned with white rose- 
buds. 

“Ask her zow if it be stupid to be 
ugly,” I said to them: then 1 fainted. 

You do not care to hear all this. 
What does it matter? Whether I suf- 
fered or enjoyed, loved or hated, is of 
no consequence to any one. The dan- 
cing-dog suffers intensely beneath the 
scourge of the stick, and is capable of 
intense attachment to any one who is 
merciful enough not to beat him; but 
the dancing-dog and his woe and his 
love are nothing to the world: I was as 

little. 

' _ There is nothing more terrible, noth- 
ing more cruel, than the waste of emo- 
tion, the profuse expenditure of fruit- 
less pain, which every hour, every mo- 
ment, as it passes, causes to millions 
of living creatures. If it were of any 
use who would mind? But it is all 
waste, frightful waste, to no end, to no 
end. : 

I wander: I cannot help it. I must 
tell of myself in my own way, or not 
at all. Thus I grew up with these 
gay, kindly, tender-souled people, who 
were outcasts in the sight of most men. 
When I was about fifteen years of age 
the old man died—died of cold, I be- 
lieve. He gave his little sca/dino and 
his one thick cloak to warm the feet of 
a poor young creature who had hardly 
recovered from child-birth, and who 
lay shivering on a bed of straw in a 
wayside hut: and having done this, 
saying nothing to any one, he lay shiv- 
ering all night in his garret in a bitter 
frost, till his heart ceased its slow, gentle 
beating for ever. His loss broke up the 
little troop. Its members held loosely 
together for a while, but the keystone 
which had united the whole had fallen 
when Mathurin died, and the several 
pieces of the little structure dropped 
asunder one by one. Francisque and 
Euphrasie bethought themselves late in 
the day of getting the sanction of priests 
on their love, and wedded one another 
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and went somewhere southward, I for- 
get whither, and together opened a café 
and flower-shop, thinking it time to get 
a roof over their heads and a place in 
the reputable world as middle age crept 
upon them. The others all went right 
and left, east and west, as they would. 
I went first with some, then with others. 
Euphrasie would have had me go to 
live with them and help plant her flower 
seeds and bind up her carnations, but I 
would not lave the old ways of the old 
life. A roof?—what could that matter 
to me, young and strong and gifted with 
one talent, as all people said? Besides, 
I had been born a Bohemian: the wan- 
derer’s, the stroller’s blood was in me 
strong and ardent. I loved the freedom 
and the change—ay, I loved the very 
risks and deprivations—of the career I 
had always followed, and I was resolved 
that there should never be any music 
sweeter in my ear than the sounds of 
the old reed pipe and the brazen drum 
which had greeted my young senses in 
my cradle. I was eighteen: I was full 
of health and strength. I had a talent 
that at least was good for this—to make 
the people laugh. I do not need to say 
I had no fear of the future: I loved the 
career of a comedian, and I would not 
have exchanged its gayety and careless- 
ness and freedom for anything—nay, 
not for an empire. 

My early instructor, Mathurin, al- 
though he had remained an obscure 
stroller to the last, had been a man of 
accurate judgment and of genuine taste. 
He had reared me to discern the differ- 
ence between a graceful fooling and a 
witless buffoonery: he had taught me 
to aim always at raising the pure mirth 
and the happy glee of the populace by 
legitimate means, and not by the vile 
medium of obscene jests and of lasciv- 
ious side-play. I was a comic actor, as 
he had been: yes, but this I can say, 
as he did before me—that never by me 
were the people the worse for the laugh- 
ter I raised. What does that matter, 
either? yousay. Not much to any one; 
only, when one is to die at break of 
day, it is not unpleasant to remember 
that no girl’s mind was the baser, no 
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man’s impulses were the lewder, for the 
way one has followed one’s art. 

I joined various troops of wandering 
players after the old band broke up at 
Mathurin’s death. I was successful, in 
my way, with the people. I never at- 
tracted notice enough to be called to 
any city or sought by any impressario. 
I do not think I was ever coarse enough 
for the famous theatres. Nay, I speak 
in sober earnest, not in any irony. The 
taste of cities requires indecent gesture, 
and sees no point in a jest unless it 
have some foul meaning hidden in its 
équivogue. Now, my fooling was clean- 
ly and honest in its mirth—simple, I 
dare say, but, as far as I could make it, 
harmless. When the tired hordes of 
the laboring classes and the stupid, 
open-mouthed peasantry crammed the 
wooden booth to overflowing, and laugh- 
ed at me till they lifted the canvas roof- 
ing with the loud gusts of their expand- 
ing lungs, they were never the worse 
for that momentary oblivion of their 
hunger and travail—never, that I know. 

So I spent my life for ten years— 
spent it till that lilac bloomed. Oh, do 
not think I was a saint. I had plenty 
of follies, plenty of sins. I loved a 
draught of wine, a fling at dominoes, 
a kiss of ripe lips, a dance with limber 
limbs: I loved all these as well as any 
man, and had my share of them. 
But what I would say is, that in my art 
I always tried to do good. Vico Math- 
urin had always led me to see that any 
career may be ennobled by the leading 
of it, and he had always held that 
though the world may rate it low, the 
art of the comic player may have a 
noble aim if it aspire ever to make the 
weary and overtasked multitude forget 
for a little season the gall of heavy 
harness and the toil of flinty roads. 

“See you here,”’ he would say to me 
many atime when I wasaboy. “These 
people come and look at us and hearken 
to us, and laugh and are glad for a little 
space: then, when they go back into 
their cabins or their attics, some little 
trill of our song will stay on their fam- 
ished lips, some little bubble of laughter 
at the memory of one of our jokes will 
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remain with them amidst their poverty 
and their hard work ; and these-will be 
like a stray sunbeam in a cellar in the 
darkness of their lot. Think of that, 
think of that, Peciolo, and it will not 
hurt you when any scoffer casts at you, 
as a term of scorn, your title of strolling 
player.” 

And these words of my dear old 
master abode with me always, and as 
far as I could I trod closely in his foot- 
steps; and in many places where he 
had been known the people welcomed 
me and loved me a little for his sake. 

I never left France: we who speak 
only to the populace cannot go where 
the populace have another tongue than 
ours. But France is so wide, and I was 
for ever on the move—in the north for 
the harvest, in the centre for the vint- 
age, in the south for the winter season ; 
going whithersoever there was a festival 
or a bridal or a great market, or a holi- 
day of any sort that made the towns- 
folk or the villagers in festal trim and 
in the mood to smile. 

Where I sit in the gloom here I see 
all the scenes of that pleasant life pass 
like pictures before me. No doubt I 
was often hot, often cold, often footsore, 
often ahungered and athirst: no doubt ; 
but all that has faded now. I only see 
old, lost, unforgotten brightness; the 
sunny roads, with the wild poppies 
blowing in the wayside grass; the 
quaint little red roofs and peaked towers 
that were thrust upward out of the roll- 
ing woods; the clear blue skies, with 
the larks singing against the sun; the 
quiet, cool, moss-grown towns, with old 
dreamy bells ringing sleepily above 
them ; the dull casements opening here 
and there to show a rose like a girl’s 
cheek, and a girl’s face like the rose; 
the little wineshops buried in their 
climbing vines and their tall, many- 
colored hollyhocks, from which some- 
times a cheery voice would cry, “Come, 
stay for a stoup of wine, and pay us 
with a song.” Then the nights when 
the people flocked to us, and the little 
tent was lighted, and the women’s and 
the children’s mirth rang out in peals 
of music; and the men vied with each 
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other as to which should bear each of 
us off to have bed and board under the 
cottage roof, or in the old mill-house, 
or in the weaver’s garret; the nights 
when the homely supper-board was 
brightened and thought honored by our 
presence ; when one told the black-eyed 
daughter’s fortunes, and kept the chil- 
dren round-eyed and flushing red with 
wonder at strange tales, and smoked 
within the leaf-hung window with the 
father and his sons; and then went out, 
quietly, alone in the moonlight, and saw 
the old cathedral white and black in the 
shadows and the light; and strayed a 
little into its dim aisles, and watched 
the thorn-crowned God upon the cross, 
and in the cool, fruit-scented air, in the 
sweet silent dusk, moved softly with 
noiseless footfall and bent head, as 
though the dead were there. Ah, well! 
they are all gone, those days and nights. 
Begrudge me not their memory. I am 
ugly, and very poor, and of no account ; 
and I die at sunrise, so they say. Let 
me remember whilst I can: it is all ob- 
livion there. So they say. 

I led this life for ten years after the 
death of Vico Mathurin—led it happily, 
yes, very happily in the main, although 
at no time in it did I ever make money 
enough to pay for more than the sim- 
plest fare, the hardest couch, the thin- 
nest draught of wine. 

But happiness depends so much upon 
one’s self. That is a threadbare saying 
of the preachers. Yes, I know. But it 
is true, for all that. So long as one has 
no regret, one can be happy; and as 
for me, I envied no man. This was 
ignorance, no doubt. If I had ever 
known what wealth and its powers and 
its pleasures were like, no doubt I should 
have hungered for them like the rest of 
men. But I had never known, and it 
was not in my nature merely to be jeal- 
ous of possession. If I had been crip- 


pled, I should have passionately envied 
those who still walked at will straightly 
and swiftly whither they would. But it 
was not in me, whilst I could march as 
I pleased, strongly and fast, through the 
seeding grasses, over the sun-swept 
plains, amongst the red and gold leaves 
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of autumn, and over the white fields of 
the midwinter snows,—it was not in me 
then, I say, to envy the men who rolled 
on wheels or were borne by horses. It 
was not in me: it would have seemed 
to me peevish, childish, ingrate, mean. 
This was my ignorance, no doubt. 
Men, I have noticed, knowing much, 
do envy much—almost always. 

One day in the early spring-time I 
came with my troop into a little town 
that stood on the Loire River—a little 
old, gray town, high on a rock, circled 
by crumbling walls, all blossoming ev- 
erywhere just then with bud and leaf, 
all over its moat and its ramparts, in 
its streets and its casements: its very 
ditches were white with lilies-of-the-val- 
ley, and its very roofs were yellow with 
flowering houseleeks, while at every 
nook and corner over the walls of its 
gardens the lilacs, white and purple, 
were in bloom. I can smell them now: 
in the ditch that they will bury me in, I 
shall smell them still, I think. 

We entered the gates at high noon, 
and set up our play-house in the market- 
square. The morrow would be a féte- 
day, and the town was stirred from the 
gray torpor and stillness of its extreme 
old age, and was alive and gay with 
country-people and its own small popu- 
lation, all afoot and thronging the wood- 
en stalls of the fair and the crooked, 
steep alleys that crossed and recrossed 
each other up the slope of the place. 

As I went up one of these, bearing 
my share of the framework and the 
canvas of our play-house, with the reed 
pipe and the old drum sounding merrily 
as ever before our tired steps, I heard a 
voice above me, the clear, high voice 
of a woman. “How ugly he is, that 
one!” it cried with a laugh. ‘His face 
alone is a burlesque. He will make the 
very dogs in the strcets die of laughter.” 

“Hush!” said a voice that was lower 
in tone and fuller. ‘“ Who knows? He 
may hear. And he looks so weary and 
so tired!” 

The other voice laughed in its cruel, 
saucy glee: “Pooh! He is too ugly to 
live! Why does God make such crea- 
tures ?”” 
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And across the eyes the fragrance of 
lilac in full blossom struck me a cool, 
refreshing blow. She who spoke last 
had broken a branch of the sweet spring 
flower and cast it down to me in merry 
scorn, so that it fell across the timber 
on which my hands were clasped. 
There was a little saffron-hued butterfly 
upon it, I remember, and one golden- 
brown bee. The bee paused a moment 
upon my wrist and then flew from me: 
the butterfly remained upon the blos- 
soms. I looked up. An old man, a 
gardener, who had chidden her and 
the bright creature who had thrown the 
sweet blossom and the harsh words at 
me, leaned over the old gray, moss- 
grown wall. . The lilac boughs were all 
about her—above, beneath, around. Her 
golden head glistened in the sunlight. 
She had a knot of lilacs in her breast. 
Can I describe her? No: think of the 
woman who to you, above all others of 
her sex, has meant love. She was but a 
young girl of the people, the daughter 
of a poor wood-carver, simply clad in 
the garb of her province, spending a 
momentary rest from her daily labor 
in leaning over the old garden wall to 
watch the strange strollers pass by with 
pipe and beat of drum; but to me she 
became the world. 

It is so strange! We see a million 
faces, we hear a million voices, we meet 
a million women with flowers in their 
breasts and light in their fair eyes, and 
they do not touch us. Then we see 
one, and she holds for us life or death, 
and plays with them idly so often—as 
idly as a child with toys. She is not 
nobler, better or more ‘beautiful than 
were all those we passed, and yet the 
world is empty to us without her. 

I went on up the street. I-held the 
bough of lilac in my hand. Yes: this 
bough, poor faded, scentless thing! 
And that morning it was so bright, so 
full of odor, so eagerly kissed by the 
butterfly and the bee. A year ago, just 
a year ago! Are the lilacs in flower 
there, I wonder, now? Surely; and 
she gathers them and throws them to 
her lover. Why not? 

Shall she think of the bough that is 
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dead—of the bough that blossomed last 
season—so long ago, so long ago? No. 
The lilac flowers live but a day. But 
that brief day is longer than a woman’s 
memory, I think. 

I went on up the street. 

That night !—how I played I cannot 
tell. I did not know what I did. All 
about me was the smell of the lilac 
trees, and in the sea of faces below I 
looked only for hers. She was not 
there. 

When the stage wanted me no longer, 
and the audience had flocked out, loud 
in eager praise of us, I shook myself 
free of all my comrades and of the 
hearty townsfolk, and went back to that 
little steep street full of the smell of the 
lilacs. 

There was a clear, full moon. The 
lilacs were all colorless in it, and their 
scent was heavy on the wind. Some 
rill of water within the garden walls was 
falling with musical, even measure. An 
owl flew by me with swift white wing 
gleaming silver-bright in the lustre of 
the stars. Why do I speak of these 
things? They are nothing now. And 
yet they are with me always, 

I walked there to and fro all night. 
At sunrise I went away ashamed. 

What was a bough of lilac to make 
me a fool, thus? 

At daybreak I asked a stone-cutter, 
as he went by me to his work, who 
dwelt behind those old crumbling walls. 
He told me no one. They were the 
walls of an old monastic garden, into 
which any one might stray at pleasure. 
I asked him no more. I felt a strange 
silence and shyness upon me. 

I went home to the little miserable 
tavern where my people had found 
lodging, and went up to my garret 
there, and looked at the lilac bough, 
and bent my head and kissed it fool- 
ishly. I felt as though it were my fate in 
some way. I had placed it in water, 
and kept it in the shade, but already it 
had withered, and the yellow butterfly 
was dead. All that day through I en- 
deavored to find the woman who had 
dropped it into my hands, but I had no 
success. It was a festal day, and the 
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streets were full of people, bright with 
banners and streamers, crucifixes and 
images, white-robed singing-boys and 
gay little children with their heads 
crowned with spring flowers. But I did 
not light, amongst all the faces, on the 
face for which I sought. She must 
have been there, but in some way or 
other she had escaped me. 

Night came, and I went again upon 
the stage. I was still incessantly pur- 
sued by one image. ‘What are you 
looking for, Peciolo ?’ my companions 
asked me. I laughed stupidly, and 
answered them, “A bough of lilac.” 
They stared, and thought me out of my 
wits, for all over the town, in the little 
gardens and in the shrubberies on the 
ramparts, and against the old stone 
gateways, the lilacs, white and purple, 
were in bloom, and amongst their ten- 
der green leafage the mated birds were 
nestling. 

I went on the boards as usual. I re- 
member well the little piece we perform- 
ed that evening. It was a very simple 
little scene of humor, wherein I played 
the chief part—a part which always 
suited me—a poor cobbler, who, old 
and ugly and crippled, loves a young 
girl of his village, and is the butt and 
laughing-stock of all the village youth 
for his misplaced and despised passion. 
The part was a very droll one, and I 
was always accustomed to play it amidst 
shrieks of laughter from my audiences 
at the follies and presumptions of the 
old, crippled, ugly, withered shoemaker, 
who had dared to lift his eyes and his 
thoughts to the loveliest and most mis- 
chievous maiden in his village. 

This night, however, I played it in a 
different spirit. The sounds of those 
words, “ How ugly he is!’’ were ringing 
in my ears, and my brain was giddy 
with them. They shouted me a vocif- 
erous welcome when I appeared. I 
was popular in the place, and the piece 
was popular likewise. The presump- 


tion of emotion in any creature unlove- 
ly and aged has always been a favorite 
theme with the populace for gibes and 
mockery. It must seem very ridiculous, 
And yet it is not the young, 


no doubt. 
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not the handsome, who feel most. This 
night I played the part differently. I 
did not know what possessed me. It 
had been a comic part always: I had 
always been a comic actor. Neither 
in the part nor in me had ever any one 
seen on the stage aught except farcical 
drolleries, absurd situations, ludicrous 
aspects. And yet that night suddenly 
I changed, and the part with me, and I 
was powerless to help it. I was com- 
pelled by an impulse stronger than 
myself to transform the character into 
something higher, nobler, infinitely sad- 
der than the poor old fool whom it had 
been my amusement to portray and 
theirs to applaud. I cannot tell how 
it was. I changed no action, altered 
no single word, and yet the part I play- 
ed ceased to be contemptible, farcical, 
absurd: it became full of pathos, dig- 
nity almost—I might say, of heroism. 
That poor old, feeble, ill-favored, pov- 
erty-stricken man, he had a heart that 
could love infinitely and infinitely des- 
pair—a heart which knew itself deeper 
and truer and keener in loyalty and 
suffering than any heart that beat 
around him with the joyous, vain throbs 
of an exultant youth, and yet which 
only made him the standing jest of all 
his little world, the jeered-at dotard 
mocked by the gay lips of the very 
creature for whom he would have died 
a thousand deaths. 

That was how I read the character 
now: this was how I played it; and 
when my last words were spoken, I, 
looking for the first time that night on 
the crowd before me, saw that they were 
breathless, tremulous, very still—saw 
that I, their paid buffoon, their hired 
jester, had not made them laugh, but 
made them weep. They did not know 
what ailed them, but by that strange tie 
which unites the actor with his audience, 
the vague and bitter pain in me com- 
municated itself to them, and they wept 
where they had mocked, they sorrowed 
where they had scoffed. 

““What possessed you, Peciolo ?” my 
comrades said to me, clustering around 
when the piece was over. ‘Who could 
have thought you had it in you? A 
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part like that, too! Why the people 
cried like children — all of them, old 
and young. What could possess you, 
eh?” 

I laughed foolishly again, I know, for 
my own throat was husky and my own 
‘eyes were dim. 

“It is all the fault of a branch of 
lilac,” I muttered to them, laughing off 
my folly. They must have thought me 
mad, I suppose: I thought myself so. 

My chief came and stared at me 
curiously, then struck me a kindly blow 
upon the shoulders. 

“Peste, Peciolo!” he swore with a 
good-humored oath of wonder, “you 
will be a tragic actor, after all, I should 
not be surprised. But another time do 
not make my whole house cry like wo- 
men when we advertise a comic enter- 
tainment. Our trade is to make folk 
laugh: do not forget that, my friend, 
again.” 

I was silent. I could not offer any 
explanation of what had so strangely 
and so unwontedly moved me. 

It had all come of a branch of lilac. 
But then who would believe that? Peo- 
ple never will believe what is true. 

Well, it appeared later on that, al- 
though the impressario of our troupe of 
jesters had feared the anger of the au- 
dience for being mournful when we had 
promised to be gay, he had feared it 
needlessly. This little piece, which my 
change of mood had changed from farce 
to poetry, pleased them none the less in 
its altered aspect. They knew me well, 
had known me when I was a little round, 
sunburnt child; and it was wonderful to 
these simple people that their odd, ugly 
old friend Peciolo should have any such 
powers in him. 

“We knew he could always make us 
laugh, but he makes us weep too, the 
droll one! Who knows? He may be 
great one day. He may even go to 
Paris,” they said to one another as they 
left the theatre. And they clustered 


round me and embraced me, and press- 
ed me to go drink and smoke with 
them ; but seeing that I was silent and 
in no mood for boisterous company, for- 
bore to solicit me, and went away shak- 
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ing their heads sadly, and yet proudly 
withal; for I was their old friend Peci- 
olo: their graybeards had given me 
pears and peaches when I was a little 
lad; their elders had all seen me toddle 
by my poor mother’s side, holding on 
to her spangled skirts; and now I had 
genius, their wiseacres said, and genius 
was something very vague in their 
minds, very audacious, very terrible— 
an honor and yet a plague. 

The next time we were to play that 
piece I would fain have had it changed 
and have gone back to my old fooling; 
but I was not master of the troupe, and 
the townspeople, it seemed, clamored 
for me, Peciolo, to play the part a sec- 
ond time with that new talent which 
time or chance, as they thought, had 
developed in me. So we played it. 
Genius can do as it likes with its world, 
but we poor folk, who had only a little 
trifle of talent, for which we could not 
always even find any market at all,—we 
could only obey our little shred of the 
public obediently and give it what it 
asked. That night, when I went on the 
stage, I felt that she was there before I 
saw her—there amidst the populace, 
with that bright golden head of hers 
rising out from the sea of the swarthy 
peasant faces, and the sweet, saucy 
child’s eyes laughing upon me across 
the yellow, smoky flicker of the dull oil 
lamps. : 

I saw her: I stammered, I stumbled, 
I felt blind and dizzy. My comrades 
playing with me hissed sharply in my 
ear, ‘“ What ails thee, Peciolo? Art mad, 
or drunk, or ill, or what?” They did 
not rouse me. I stood staring dully 
across the little play-house. 

The people grew angry at the pause 
and at the silence. Their favor was my 
daily bread: their wrath would be my 
ruin. Yet they did not stir me. I did 
not see them: I only saw the face that 
had laughed on me from the lilacs. 

Across the rising uproar in the tent 
there came to me a small, soft, silvery 
sound. It was the sound of her voice, 
and it murmured with a cruel glee, 

“So ugly and so stupid, too! That 
is surely too much in one creature !”’ 
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And then she laughed again, the pret- 
ty, babyish, mutinous laugh with which 
she had tossed me the lilac bough. That 
one sound roused me, like a thorn thrust 
in an open wound. I rallied; I forced 
myself into the part I played; I knew 
little, nothing, all the time, of where I 
was or of what I did, and the audience 
was gone to me: I only saw one face. 
But to that one I played with all the 
soul that was in me; and they told me 
that I eclipsed myself—that I held the 
people breathless and almost afraid. 
That, from my own knowledge, I can- 
not say, of course. I only know that 
they shouted for me, at the end, again 
and again; that in their rude fashion 
they did me all the homage that they 
could; that they waved their kerchiefs 
and their caps at me; that they scream- 
ed their vivas at me until their lungs 
were weary ; and that they clutched at 
me with a hundred eager hands to lead 
me out amidst them to the noisy honors 
of the tavern. But I shook myself free 
of them—churlishly, I fear—upon some 
plea of sickness, and got out alone, and 
hid myself and watched the women de- 
part from the wooden booth of the play- 
house. But I was too late. My kindly 
tormentors had robbed me of the only 
recompense I cared for. She was gone, 
and I could not tell whether or no I had 
gained my triumph there—whether or 
no the sunny, cruel eyes had moistened 
into tears as the eyes of all the other 
women had done that night. I went 
away sick at heart, despite that victory 
on which my old companions so gene- 
rously felicitated me. A victory over 
these poor boors who knew not one let- 
ter from another! What was it worth? 
In the great cities no doubt they would 
have hissed down my acting. For the 
first time, my career seemed miserable, 
and any successes in it seemed ridicu- 
lous either to seek or to prize. For, in 


imagination, I followed the bright crea- 
ture to her home, and saw her unloose 
her thick light hair before her mirror, 
and heard her laugh in her solitude as 
she thought of me, an ugly wretch who 
thought, if ploughmen laughed at him or 
kitchen-wenches wept, that he had fame! 
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For the first time since I had awaken- 
ed in my poor mother’s arms to the 
summons of the pipe and the drum, the 
life I had led seemed vile to me—foolish 
and wretched, and of no result. 

As I went home in the darkness, her 
laughter seemed all about me—in the 
leaves, in the fountains, in the little low 
winds, in the tremulous singing of the 
grass-hidden insects. All of them seem- 
ed to laugh at me with her laughter, and 
shout in chorus with all their tiny, tender 
voices, in a derision the more cruel be- 
cause coming from things so slight and 
fair: “So ugly, and so stupid too! Why 
does God make such creatures?’ Ah, 
why indeed? Often have I asked that 
also. 

My story is nothing new, yousee. It 
is such a common one. _I was a fool. 

That night my chief followed me up 
into the garret where I slept, and told 
me that he would give me some increase 
of payment, and that he thought that 
we might tarry full a month in this 
small town, I was so popular with the 
people, and the district was in a man- 
ner rich: its tanners, its vine-dressers, 
its husbandmen, were well to do, and, 
for our country, it was populous, and 
from the many hamlets round there 
would be most likely audiences for us 
all the summer season through. 

I did not question his judgment. I 
caught eagerly at his will to stay. For 
me, I knew the whole earth now only 
held one road worth the treading—the 
road where the lilacs blossomed. Well, 
we stayed on till the lilacs faded, as he 
had said, and long ere the month was 
out I had found her name and her 
dwelling. I don’t care to say her name: 
let it die with me. After I saw her that 
first day it was always “She” in my 
thoughts. The world held for me only 
one woman. 

She lived in a high old house, in a 
gray, dusky street, in the topmost cor- 
ner of it, close against the sky. The 
old garden was near, and she went 
thither often. She hadno friends. She 
got her bread by making lace. She sat 
at her lattice with her golden hair bound 
up in the gold-colored kerchief, with 
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her small rosy hands flying in and out 
among the bobbins, and the sense- 
less pillow close pressed against the 
white warmth of her breast. I have 
often watched her so, hidden myself 
in some old dark doorway or some 
crumbling arch opposite and far be- 
low. And all the time the lilacs were 
in blossom. She always had a great 
sweet cluster of them set in a brown 
broken jar upon the stone sill of her 
window. And whilst I watched there 
below the winds would shake some 
breath of their fragrance out to me, 
and the little blue butterflies would fly 
to and fro betwixt me and the lattice; 
and, like a fool, I would tell myself that 
she would hardly, sure, have flung me 
a bough of her favorite flower if she 
had thought me so utterly hideous and 
ridiculous as her words had said. I 
was very shy and silent. I had been 
bold enough in my day. I had never 
cared what audacious jest I passed, 
what careless impudence I attempted, 
with any woman. My very knowledge 
of how absolutely I, poor and ill-favor- 
ed, was nothing to all their sex, had 
made me reckless and dauntless in my 
ways with them. Such kisses as I had 
ever tasted had all been bought, such 
lips as had smiled on me had only 
smiled because even my poor guerdon 
was the only thing which stood between 
them and starvation ; and although my 
memory of my mother had kept me 
less vicious than my mode of life might 
have made me, yet I had never been 
over - modest where female creatures 
were in question. But her— I did not 
know what ailed me, I was so timid, 
so dumb-stricken, so unlike what I had 
ever been. 

Partly, no doubt, it was the know- 
ledge of her scorn that silenced me. 
But chiefly it was that she had been to 
me, from the first instant I had seen 
her, a creature inexpressibly beautiful 
and full of sanctity,-as far above me as 
though she had been a sovereign in her 
palace and amidst her guards, instead 
of a girl of the populace weaving lace 
at her casement in an attic. 

All her people were dead. She was 
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sixteen years old, and she was poor. 
So much I learned. I had not courage 
to speak her name, or to ask much of 
her. I fancied every one must see the 
blood coming and going in my foolish 
face if I but spoke of her by chance to 
any neighbor. One old woman, who 
had a fruit-stall in the street, shrugged 
her shoulders and thrust out her mouth 
and muttered sonfe evil words against 
her, and would have told me something, 
I remember now, one day. But I knew 
what the venom of women was: I would 
not hear, I could not bear to look, to 
play the spy on her. Otherwise, per- 
haps— But it was not to be. Men 
when they stumble to their fate are blind 
and deaf: it is the will of God. 

She seemed to me to live quite inno- 
cently and most simply, for she, too, 
was very poor. Poverty for myself I 
had never esteemed as any sort of ill: 
I thought that in it men were healthy, 
strong, untempted and most manlike. 
But it made my heart ache to watch 
that little bare chamber which was all 
her home. She was so infinitely lovely, 
so golden bright, so rose-like, so dainty 
in hue and shape, that it seemed to me 
she ought to be housed as graciously as 
a butterfly in a lily-cup, as a little blue 
warbler in a summer nest of leaves. 

She soon espied me where I kept my 
vigil, She would laugh a little and 
glance at me with her sweet mischiev- 
ous eyes, and now and then would nod 
her head with some charming little ges- 
ture, half of invitation, half of derision 
and disdain. And yet she was coy too. 
She would take her way to mass in 
early morning with a string of red dried 
berries round her throat for rosary, and 
would go counting them with her white 
lids and her long dark eyelashes cast 
downward, nor look to right or left of 
her, seeming ever absorbed in earnest 
prayer. 

God in heaven! who teaches women ? 
This one had not fully spent her seven- 
teenth year; she had been the child of 
poor laboring people, her father a hewer 
of wood, her mother a weaver of lace; 
she had seen naught of any world ex- 
cept this little one of the gray, quiet old 
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town set on the river-rock ; and yet who 
could have taught her any wile which 
she had not by nature of her sex’s 
science? No one—not even him by 
whom the mother of Cain was tempted, 
as priests say. It is strange—strange 
and most terrible. And still I think 
they know not what they do. They are 
subtle for very play; they are cruel for 
mere sport; they devour what loves 
them by their simple instinct, as the 
young kitten dallies with its mouse. 

Others have said this all much better 
than I say it? Oh yes, no doubt—only 
to every man, when he suffers, it seems 
new, and he thinks no wound was ever 
yet so deep, or dealt in such utter wan- 
tonness, as his has been. 

Well, we tarried in that place until 
all the blossoms of the lilacs had died 
off, and above the low stone walls, and 
between the gables of the streets, and 
in the gardens slanting to the water's 
edge, there flowered in their stead the 
tall silver lilies and the radiant roses of 
the summer-time. My lilac bough was 
withered and colorless as dust, but in its 
stead there budded for me the wonder- 
flower of a supreme happiness. She 
came oftentimes to our play-house with 
some of the townspeople, and I thought, 
or cheated myself into thinking, that 
after she had seen me act she grew to 
despise me less. The nights she was 
not there I played ill, very ill, I know: 
our chief rated me gravely many a 
time. But when she was there, though 
I saw nothing of any audience, save 
only the bright ring of her hair in the 
lamplight, that glistened like the nim- 
bus about the heads of saints, I know 
that I performed my part with a fire 
and a soul in me which were wholly 
inspired by her. 

“If he were not so uncertain he would 
be an artist fit even for Paris,’”’ I heard 
the folk say round me; and my old 
chief said so likewise. I laughed to 
myself and felt heartsick: it was hor- 
rible to have one’s skill, one’s brain, 
one’s strength, one’s life, all ruled by 
the presence or absence of one human 
creature. 


And yet so it was. If I could make 
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her mouth part with mirth or fill her 
eyes with wondering concern at the hu- 
mor or the pathos of my representation, 
I became for the time a great artist. If 
she were not before me, the whole place 
was empty: I was dull, lifeless, stupid, 
and I dragged my limbs with effort 
through the allotted part until the play 
was over. 

But she was often there. In common 
with the other players, I had a right to 
admit some one when I would to the the- 
atre free, and every morning she found 
a pass upon her little deal table, with 
some simple gift of flowers or fruit or 
other trifles, such as I-could afford to 
get with the poor pittance which was all 
to which my share in the profits of our 
representations ever amounted. 

She took all I offered, and I was more 
than repaid whenever she gave me in 
return a saucy nod, a sunny smile. 
Sometimes she would deny me these, 
and pass me by with a little shudder of 
aversion, or affect not even to see me 
standing in her path. I could not re- 
sent it; I had no title; I knew full well 
she thought me too grotesque and ugly 
for any female thing to smile on twice 
in the same day. I was content if she 
would let me follow her without rebuke, 
or gaze at her without her putting her 
hands before her eyes, as though to 
screen them from some sight repulsive 
to her. For this she did often, and 
then would laugh with sauciest merri- 
ment at my misery, so that I never 
rightly knew whether she hated me or 
no. 

Until one day. It had been very 
warm. There was no wind to cool the 
air. The yellow sun scorched that old 
dark, cool street into an amber glare, 
and turned the dusky, sombre shadows 
to arusset gold. The little sad, caged 
birds opened their bills thirstily and 
gasped. The red carnations in the win- 
dow embrasures drooped sadly, and the 
dogs crept faint and fevered into the 
shelter of every jutting doorway or pro- 
jecting gallery of the ancient houses. 
Between the roofs shone the blue, cloud- 
less sky. I can see the quiver of the 
white, dusty trees against it. I can hear 



























the slow, indolent murmur of the un- 
seen river far below. I can smell the 
sickly, heavy odor of the parched lilies 
in the heat. All the blinds and shut- 
ters were closed. No one was astir. The 
whole place seemed to sleep. 

I only was awake and out—I only, 
who felt neither heat nor cold, knew 
neither day nor night, but only looked 
up at that one little casement in the 
roof to see the sunbeams illumine a 
girl’s hand passing amidst the threads, 
or to watch the moonbeams slanting in 
their purity upon the dark, closed lat- 
tice where she slept. I was out in the 
burning noontide, pacing to and fro on 
the stony way, lest by any chance she 
might be there, at the window, at her 
work. Long I stayed in vain, moving 
up and down in the shadowless heat on 
the other side of the street, as my cus- 
tom was. The garret window was 
empty, and the flowers in it, my flow- 
ers, were dead. I had others in my 
hand, screened with wet leaves from 
the searching sun-rays. I waited for 
her to come to the lattice ere I should 
lay them down, as my wont was, in the 
entrance, upon the basin scooped above 
the bench in the stone wall to hold the 
holy water. 

But instead of leaning above there, 
high up against the heavens, she came to- 
ward me—came down the street, droop- 
ing in the heat as the roses drooped. 

She had been out with some lace to 
the market-square. She and I were all 
alone, facing one another suddenly in 
the silent, sultry, sleepy noon beneath 
the eaves of the old houses. She had a 
kirtle of green, I remember, and a bodice 
of white; and she had sheltered her 
bright hair and her little yellow ker- 
chief with some broad woven green 
leaves. She looked herself like a flower 
blossoming out from the gray, wrinkled 
square stones of the pavement. 

It might be the heat, it might be her 
fatigue, it might be— I knownot. Her 
face was paler than its wont, and her 
eyes were softer. I cannot tell what it 
was: something gave me voice and I 
spoke—spoke as I gave her my poor 
little gift. 
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I knew how foolish it was: I knew 
how mad it was. I knew no woman 
could ever look on me with any senti- 
ment perhaps except disgust — with 
nothing more than pity, at the most. ,I 
knew a man’s heart might break for 
ever and no creature see aught except 
a jest in his despair if he were vilely- 
featured and poor of habit and estate, 
as Iwas. And yet I spoke, borne out 
of myself and swept away upon a flood 
of words, irresistibly, senselessly, I know 
not how, as some impulse would impel 
me on the stage sometimes, so that in the 
torrent of my speech the hearers would 
be carried away, and forget that he who 
moved them was but an ugly, poor and 
nameless comic player. I could not 
hope to move her thus, and yet 'I spoke. 
It would end all, I thought. I must do 
so, I knew. And yet I spoke in the old 
dim, quiet street, with no listeners any- 
where except the dusky carnations 
drooping in the heat. What I said I 
cannot tell, but I prayed to her as men 
should only pray to their God, they say. 
I did not ask her for any love in an- 
swer: I might as soon have dreamed 
of asking for the sun in heaven. But 
I begged for a little pity, for a little pa- 
tience: it was a crime, I knew, for any 
creature ugly and poor as I to speak of 
love at all to any woman. 

When my heart had spent itself and 
my voice had died on my parched, dry 
lips, I grew cold with deadly fear. 1 lis- 
tened for her laughter, her cruel, sweet, 
merciless, childlike, mocking laughter. 

Instead, she was quite silent. Then 
suddenly she trembled and grew pale, 
and was so still—so still. I heard the 
loud, heavy beating of my own heart in 
the silence: that was all the sound there 
was. Suddenly she looked at me, and 
her mouth quivered, and she drew her 
breath with a little low, quick sob. 

“Tam all alone,” she murmured, half 
with laughter, half with tears—‘I am 
all alone!” 

What could I think? I was so ugly, 
so grotesque, so poor, so utterly desert- 
ed by all fortune; and yet the gray 
street, the yellow light, the red carna- 
tions nodding at the window, the hard 
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blue sky, with the white, thirsty leaves 
painted on it, all went round with me in 
a blind, sickly whirl. It was impossible! 
and yet she looked at me and laughed 
a little, with her own old, sweet scorn 
at my madness, though her tears were 
falling. ‘Yes, do you hear?” she said 
low in her throat, so softly and yet with 
such a pretty petulance. “Do youhear? 
You are so ugly, so absurd: you have 
a mouth like a frog and eyes like a 
fish, and yet you are good,—you can 
say beautiful things, and—I am all 
alone !” 

And then I knew her meaning. Ah, 
God! If only I could have died that 
day, when heaven itself seemed open 
to me! 

Was it alla lie, then ? I often wonder. 
Nay, not all, I think. Perhaps not any 
of it. She was very young, and she 
was very poor, and she was weary of 
her life; and even such a one as I was 
welcome to her, since I loved her with 
such utter passion, and could give her 
freedom, as she thought. Nay, I would 
not think it a lie—then. 

She never loved me. But she knew 
that I loved her; and perhaps the woe 
of my words had moved her to com- 
passion; and perhaps she thought, 
“Better go with this poor fool, and 
roam the world, and be a little glad, 
than waste all my fair years in loneli- 
ness, losing my sight over the cobwebs 
of laces that I only weave for other 
women’s wear.” Perhaps, too, she had 
heard the people say that I had genius, 
and might make a name for myself in 
the great cities of the earth some day ; 
and so it seemed to her that even my 
poor life might become worth the shar- 
ing; and she surely knew that any 
harvest it might ever reap upon the 
fields of wealth and fame would be 
garnered for her only, and into her 
lap only poured. Or perhaps she did 
not reason at all, did not at all re- 
flect, but only felt—felt some new im- 
pulse, vague and childish, stir at her 
heart on hearing how I loved her—as 
never surely woman yet was loved by 
man—and so leaned toward me and 
took the gift I gave, and wept a little, 
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and then softly laughed, not rightly 
knowing what she wished, nor looking 
to the future. Yes, that is likeliest. 
Yes, I would not think all was a lieE— 
then. . 

Well, I married her. Dp you know 
what life was to me then? A paradise 
—a fool’s paradise, doubtless, but one 
without cloud or stain or fear or regret 
upon it whilst it lasted. 

She loved me! So she had said, so 
she had proved. It seemed so marvel- 
ous to me! Day and night I thanked 
Heaven for it, for in Heaven I believed 
—now. What but a God—pure and 
perfect as the priests said—could create 
such a creature as this? She seemed 
so wonderful to me, this white and 
golden thing, with her snowy limbs and 
her rosy lips and her smile like the sun- 
light, which yet were all smdne—only 
mine. When I looked at her in the 
first faint morning light and watched 
her soft still slumber, I used to think 
that this must be a dream—this won- 
drous ecstasy of mine, this intoxication 
of possession. What was I, a man so 
poor, so ill-favored, so grotesque, so 
destitute of any charm or grace which 
could win love, that I should have been 
able to touch and gather such a rare 
blossom as this was to bloom upon my 
heart ? 

With every night that fell, with every 
day that dawned, I blessed the sacred 
chances which had led my footsteps 
thither in the month of lilacs. 

All the while I kept the dear branch 
by me, dead and scentless and without 
color as it was. It would have seemed 
no miracle to me if any morning I had 
found it bloom with fresh bud and leaf, 
for that would have been not more 
miraculous than was the beauty and 
the joy into which my life had suddenly 
burst forth. : 

I do not know if ever she quite knew 
how much I loved her. Poor men can- 
not show their love in those symbols of | 
rich gifts which women most value and ~ 
most easily read. No doubt it seems 
hard and cold in us that we do not 
lavish on our best beloved all that her 
heart craves: no doubt it seems to a 
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young, thoughtless female creature that 
it is not so much the power lacking as 
the will when we forbear to hang her 
neck with gems and fill her hand with 
gold. And when not only do we fail 
in that, but when we are even powerless 
to feed the bright lips we kiss with any 
save the scantiest fare, and stretch the 
fair limbs we cherish on any save the 
poorest bed of straw,—then, I dare say, 
it seems to her that if we truly loved 
we should discover some means, by 
some periling of our body or our soul, 
to bestow on her the luxuries she craves. 
No doubt it seems so. And I was very 
poor. I could not change the manner 
of my life. The only talent that I had 
was my talent on the stage; and though 
I had some true dramatic power in me, 
I was obscure and nameless, and could 
not, in a day nor in a year, change my 
estate. The simple folk of the prov- 
inces applauded me, it is true, but to 
win applause in Paris!—one must be 
very great for that. 

I had always loved the old life, as I 
say. It had always seemed to me the 


freest and the gladdest that a man born 
of the people could enjoy or could de- 


sire. But now it seemed to me to alter, 
some way. It was not fit for her, and 
it would not give me what I wished 
for her. To tramp all along the sun- 
baked roads had been for me no hard- 
ship; to be hungry and suffer thirst 
had been small pain; to go to roost in 
some straw-yard or cattle-shed no diffi- 
cult matter when the taverns were all 
full. The rough jests, the rude revel- 
ries, the drinking-bouts and the wine- 
shop supper-tables,—these had all been 
welcome enough to me at the end of a 
long day’s travel afoot. But now—she 
was so young, so fair to see, so delicate 
of frame, so precious to me, that it was 
horrible to me to make her toil along 
the stony, shadowless highways, to lay 
- down her dainty body on a truss of hay, 
to see the glances of my comrades light 
on her, and to hear the jests of the 
drunkards soil her ear. It poisoned 
the old life to me. I had never wanted 
anything easier, choicer, better in any 
manner, for myself; but for her—for 
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her, for the first time, I envied others ; 
for her I looked-with jealousy on the 
snow-white villas set within their gar- 
dens, and the gilded balconies of the 
pretty houses in the streets, and the 
silken standards fluttering from the gray 
towers of the nobles’ chateaux, as we 
passed by them in our route. 

Perhaps I should not have felt this 
had she herself been contented with the 
life. But she was not. 

When we give a woman a great love, 
she so often repays us by teaching us 
discontent! Nay, I do not blame her. 
A man should not take his heart in his 
hand to her, unless in the other hand 
he can take also idols of gold and of 
silver. 

Before the lilac had dropped across 
the path I had only noticed the differ- 
ent way of life of the rich to draw 
pleasure from it. It had afforded me 
many pretty pictures as I had looked at 
it from outside, and I had never felt any 
desire to look at it more closely or to 
be angered against it because I stood 
without. When I had looked through 
the gilt gateways into some rose-pleas- 
aunce, where the great ladies sauntered 
and pretty children played, I had always 
felt glad that there were people so hap- 
py as that, and had passed on, the bet- 
ter for the sight. But now, when I saw 
such things, I only felt, Why has my 
darling not such rose-gardens as these, 
and why should her children be born 
and nurtured in poverty instead of 
wealth ? 

I did what I could to soften what 
seemed for such a one as she the hard- 
ness and privations of our lot. I was 
able to hire an old mule, which I could 
lead across the fields and along the 
highlands where the stones and the sun 
had so sorely tried her. By doing some 
turn at hand-labor in the towns where 
we tarried, such as hewing wood or 
weeding garden-plats, or fetching heavy 
weights, I was able also to get a little 
chamber for her in some quiet place 
away from the boisterous life of the 
taverns. Sometimes some one amongst 
the audiences would take some special 
interest in my performance, and ask 
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me what I would choose that he should 
give me —a bottle of wine, a supper at 
the restaurant, a bundle of cigars ?—and 
then I would thank him and decline 
them all, and in their stead select some 
basket of rich fruit or some cluster of 
rare flowers, and depart with it grate- 
fully, and take it home to her and en- 
joy her innocent surprise. I did what 
I could—indeed I did what I could—but 
then that uttermost was so little. The 
love-gifts of one who is poor must al- 
ways seem so small. How can it be 
otherwise? What a rich man can do 
every hour with a mere sign of the hand, 
a mere stroke of the pen, a poor man 
can only do so slowly, so laboriously— 
in such niggardly, foolish fashion, no 
doubt it seems—once a year maybe, on 
a féte-day. And that only by sore hard 
work of body and of mind; for when 
it is difficult to get enough even to live 
on, look you, how can one have surplus 
to spare for roses and trinkets and all 
pretty trifles such as pretty women love? 
It is impossible. But then that very 


impossibility looks so harsh, so narrow, 


so miserly, beside the easy lavishness 
of love that has gold at its call. A wo- 
man can hardly believe that you care 
for her unless at her bidding you know 
how to make all impossibilities possible. 

And how can one be a magician with- 
out gold? I have heard that in old 
times there were men who spent their 
years and lost their wits trying always 
to transmute base metals by fire and 
chemistry into gold. I am very sure 
that they would never have thought of 
it unless some woman whom they loved 
had first wailed in their ear for some 
jewel they were too poor to be able to 
gain for her. 

I do not know what she could have 
expected in my life. I had never from 
the first disguised to her how poor and 
often hard it was. But she had seen it 
from the outside, and I suppose she had 
anticipated more merriment and variety 
from it. At any rate, she was disap- 
pointed, and nothing I could do would 
avail to render her content. One thing, 
indeed, she was very restless for, which 
I denied—the sole denial I ever gave 
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her of any wish she had. She desired 
to go upon the boards herself. Some 
of my comrades told her thoughtlessly 
that it was a sin, with such a face as 
hers, to sit behind the scenes in lieu of 
passing before them to delight an audi- 
ence. And she would fain have gone. 
But I—I told her bitterly, the only time 
that ever I spoke ungently to her, that 
I would sooner slay her with my own — 
hand than see her give her loveliness 

to the lewd public gaze. Ay, so I felt. 

For 1 loathed to see even the passers-by 

on the high-road glance freely at her. 

I could have struck to earth even my 

best friend amongst our own company 

when over-easily he parried jests and 

exchanged gay phrases with her. 

“You are a simpleton, Peciolo,” the 
chief of my troop saidto me. “Chance 
has given you in your wife a lantern 
of Aladdin. But in lieu of using the 
brightness of your lamp to get your 
gold, you hide it and bury it in your 
bosom.” 

I understood him: he never said it 
twice to me. Nor were we ever after 
friends. 

My comrades did not regard me with 
all their old careless amity—any one of 
them. “Have a care!” I heard them 
say one to another. ‘Our old dancing- 
dog Peciolo can growl—ay, and bite 
too, it seems. One used to be able to 
plague him on all sides: he never turn- | 
ed; but now—” 

And yet I do not think that I was 
jealous of her in any foolish or bar- 
barous manner then. I begrudged her 
no pleasure that came through others. 
I would have had her happy at any 
privation to me of body or of mind. I 
loved her to trick out her delicate beau- 
ty in all the fantasies she would, and 
make it radiant in the eyes of all men. 
But when a man is ugly as I am, and 
regards the creature that he loves as I 
regarded her, with breathless adoration 
as a thing sent by Heaven, and too per- 
fect to tarry long with him on earth, he 
cannot choose but bitterly resent any 


. glance or any phrase which would seem 


to treat a possession so sacred as though 
it were a thing of mere beauty or rarity, 
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to be admired and coveted by any 
chance observer. There are countries, 
I have heard, where women go always 
thickly veiled, hiding their beauty from 
all men’s eyes save those of husband 
or father. I do not wish that it were so 
in France: I would not desire that the 
loveliness God has given to be the de- 
light of his creatures should be secreted 
from view, casting none of its light or 
glory on surrounding objects. But sure- 
ly, if a man may not gaze at the stars 
without a reverent awe, much less should 
he be permitted to examine with a curi- 
ous stare or accost with familiar speech 
one of those beings whose outward beau- 
ty was meant as the reflection of an in- 
ward purity and sacredness. Therefore 
it was that I watched closely all who 
came near her, seeking to shield her 
from all obtrusive looks or words, even 
such as she herself might not have no- 
ticed or understood. And sometimes, 
not knowing why I so acted, she would 
be impatient or angry, and perhaps go 
away and be silent or petulant, like a 
spoiled child when it is denied. But 
then she had so many other moods, 
when she would sing and laugh and be 
gay! Yes, I think she was not other- 
wise than happy then. 

It was midwinter when a great thing 
happened to me—a wonder which I had 
all my life dreamed of as a glory quite 
impossible to ever fall to such a one as 
myself. Whilst we were in the central 
provinces, playing in a little town at the 
Noél season, a man from Paris, owning 
a theatre there—it was the theatre of 
the Folies-Marigny—saw me act in our 
wooden booth, and thought so much of 
it that he sought me out at the close of 
the performance. 

“You are a fine actor,” he said. “Has 
no one ever found that out before now, 
that you stroll about with a wooden 
show? Come with me and I will make 
you known in Paris.” 
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I could not believe my ears. Yet he 
was quite serious, and had meant every 
word he had said. I closed with his 
offer, dizzy with astonishment at such 
fulfillment of my most golden dream; 
and then I went and told her. 

She threw her arms round my throat 
and kissed me many times. “Ah, now 
I shall be very happy!” she cried. 
“To be in the world at last!” And then 
she fell to a thousand pretty schemes 
for feasts and ornaments and all sorts 
of brilliancies, as though I had become 
possessor of some vast estate. But I 
had no thought to check her ecstasies 
or teach her reason. I was too full of 
triumph for her sake, myself. 

I was so proud and glad that night! 
My head was so light that I was in 
amity with all creation. 

I bought a simple little supper and a 
stoup of Burgundy, and called my 
comrades in to rejoice with us; and I 
purchased for her some bright gilded 
papers of sugared meats and a stove- 
forced rose and a thread of amber 
beads, for she was a very child in all 
these things; and my new chief joined 
with us, and we kept the night right 
joyously. It was the old Nuit des Rois, 
I knew, and all the town was dancing 
and feasting, and there were not be- 
neath its many roofs any group gladder 
or gayer than the light-hearted people 
who gathered in my attic under the 
eaves by the light of one little lamp. 
The Burgundy wine was good, and she 
looked so fair with the snow-born rose 
red in her breast, and I knew that all 
men envied me; and we laughed long 
and lightly, and my heart was fearless 
and content as we drank our pledge to 
the Future. 

Ah, Heaven! the old saw may well 
say that the gods make us blind ere 
they drive our stumbling fools’ feet to 
our bitter fools’ end. 
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ND wilt thou faithless thus bereave me 
Of thy dear visions of delight— 
With all thy joys and sorrows leave me, 
Inexorable in thy flight? 
O golden time of life, so fleeting! 
Can naught delay thy course for me? 
In vain! Down haste thy billows, meeting 
The ocean of Eternity. 


Quenched are the glowing suns that warmed me 
And lit my pathway when a boy, 

Dissolved the ideal lights that charmed me, 
Swelling my drunken heart with joy. 

*Tis gone, the sweet belief I cherished 
In beings granted to my dream: 

In hard reality has perished 
What so divinely fair did seem. 


As once, with earnest prayer and longing, 
Pygmalion embraced the stone, 

Till, through the cheeks of marble thronging, 
Sensation flushed to meet his own; 

So, with a lover's arms enwreathing, 
Dear Nature to my heart I pressed, 

Until I felt her warm and breathing, 
And living on my poet-breast ; 


And sharing my intense endeavor, 
With speech the dumb one was endued— 

Gave back the kiss of love I gave her, 
And my heart’s music understood. 

Then lived for me the trees, the flowers, 
Then sang the silver waterfall ; 

And soulless forms revealed their powers: 
My life’s deep echo was in all. 


My narrow breast with mighty striving 
Swelled to an all-encircling zone, 

Forth into life my footsteps driving, 
In word and act, in form and tone. 

How large and free this world was moulded 
While in the bud it lay secure! 

Alas, how little has unfolded, 
And this how narrow and how poor! 


How sprang the youth with dauntless gladness, 
And happy in his dream’s conceit— 
Unfettered yet by care and sadness— 
Upon life’s path with flying feet! 
Vor. VITI.—31 
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Till to the palest star, persistent, 
His venturous pinions sought the light: 
Naught was too high, and naught too distant, 
To stay him in his daring flight. 


How gently was he borne, and lightly! 
What heights too arduous to explore! 

Beside life’s chariot-wheels, how brightly 
The airy convoy danced before! 

Love, with her guerdon sweet and tender— 
Fortune, her golden garlands won— 

Fame, with her crown of starry splendor— 
Truth, glorious as a shining sun! 


But ah! on life’s midway already 
My bright companions all are gone: 
Their steps grew faithless and unsteady, 
And faded from me one by one. 
Fortune, light-footed, fled and vanished; 
Unslaked the thirst of knowledge stayed; 
Dark storms of doubt rolled o’er, and banished 
Truth’s glowing sun with chilling shade. 


I saw Fame’s sacred garlands twining 
Round many a vulgar brow, profaned: 
Ah! all too brief my spring’s sweet shining, 
Too soon Love’s happy season waned; 
And stiller then my life, and dimmer, 
On the rough steeps forsaken lay: 
Scarcely a weak and pallid shimmer 
Hope threw upon my gloomy way. 


Of all the bustling crowd attending, 
Who stays by me with loving faith? 
Who stands beside me, still befriending, 
And follows to the house of death? 
Thou, who for all my sorrows carest, 
Friendship, whose hand heals every wound, 
Who lovingly life’s burden sparest— 
Thou whom I early sought and found. 


And thou, with her so well consorting, 
To cheer the soul's tempestuous lot— 
Employment—wearying not, nor thwarting— 
Slow to create—destroying not; 
Who, building up the eternal stages, 
Sand-grain alone by sand-grain bears, 
And from the great debt of the ages 
Strikes away minutes, days and years. 
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A CALIFORNIA SEASIDE. 


HE very thought of summering in 
San Francisco is mild insanity : as 
well hope to brave the simoom of Sahara 
with impunity. She who is the “light 
of my eyes,” likewise my Bulbul and 
other pleasing features combined in one, 
knows this awful! fact: therefore as the 
winds rose, the dust ditto, and life be- 
came almost insupportable, with femi- 
nine tact my “light,” my “Bulbul,” etc., 
urged instant flight. 

I confess a lifelong distaste for water- 
ing-places, and feeling that the subject 
of summer migration would shortly 
come up before the domestic hearth, I 
had prepared with great care an argu- 
ment calculated to shake the faith of the 
most devout believer in their attractive- 
ness. That irresistible hour approach- 
ed: the odor of chocolate suggested 
tropics in the back parlor—a baby palm 
nursing in a flower-pot heightened the 
illusion: my cigarette seorched my 
thumb as I yielded to the sweet Sinflu- 
ence. I confess I was very happy with 
my Bulbul, and with an air of com- 
plaisance I turned to her and deliver- 
ed myself of the following elaborate 
effort toward the extermination of sea- 
sides and all summer resorts of a like 
nature. 

“My dear Bulbul,” said I, rolling a 
fresh cigarette, ‘those solitary mansions 
sprinkled sparsely through the foot-hills, 
with chambers that have been hoard- 
ing dust for half a year, are at last set 
in order, and by this time must be stuffed 
with guests. Generally there is no agree- 
able prospect, no freak of Nature that 
retains its novelty, and very little pure 
air in their immediate neighborhood. 
On the one hand, a sulphurous spring 
embalms the multitudinous beetle; on 
the other hand, a tepid pool, smoke- 
colored, scummy and bordered with 
shores of blue paste, oozes to the joy 
of invalids: these are the sole attrac- 
tions, but thither Fashion leads her 
votaries for summer penance, and there- 








fore every nook and corner is crowded 
to repletion. 

“A moment's privacy is unknown to 
the guests thereof: he or she is con- 
stantly under the surveillance of the 
public eye, and this martyrdom is but 
part of the day’s burden. There the 
fagged spirit finds no respite; there the 
vext champions of croquet dispute over 
their wickets ; amid the thunders of the 
alley the reeling nine-pin topples to its 
fall. Why endure this crampt and shel- 
terless life if these things must be en- 
dured also? Why not remain in com- 
fortable homes, and forego the dust, 
the heat, the gossip and the nauseating 
waters, if there is to be no surcease of 
daily tribulations? And there is none 
in the triumphal hour that crowds the 
summer resort. Nature, my Bulbul— 
Nature is considered untenable without 
these accessories. 

“Let the maiden no longer refuse to 
fathom the adamantine abysses of Yo- 
Semite,” said I with fine sarcasm, “for 
she shall be borne thither by rail! Let 
the merchant hasten, for his telegram 
shall follow him! Rejoice, young men 
and old men, for billiards are therein ; 
the slender cue is hilariously chalked 
to the roar of many waters; the festive 
ball shoots madly from its sphere what 
time the lightnings play upon the pale 
forehead of Zissayac! 

“Will the ‘light of my eyes’ deign to 
beam upon these heartless revelers? 
Will my Bulbul sing in these crowded 
cages ?”” 

I expected but one answer to this 
appeal, I had thought but one answer 
possible, and was surprised and dis- 
couraged when she to whom I had ad- 
dressed my remarks replied glibly that 
she should take great pleasure in both 
shining and singing under such circum- 
stances, and concluded by suggesting 
that sea-bathing might be conducive to 
our future domestic happiness. 

I at once succumbed, ordered trunks 
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for two, a couple of through tickets, 
and apartments at the seaside for a 
brief season. 

Farewell, therefore, fond authors of 
our dual being! Adieu for a little; 
shut the dust out of the house if possi- 
ble; keep the baby palm at about 85° 
Fahrenheit, and pray for your wander- 
ing children. 

From San Francisco, south, via rail, 
you slide out of fogs and sand-storms 
between ranges of haggard hills; some- 
times the gaudy cup of the Eschscholtzia 
glorifies a sheltered slope like a sun- 
burst; sometimes a strip of sea to the 
right, a strip of bay to the left, a blank 
and almost colorless sky overhead, sug- 
gest no other country in the geography 


of this planet, and the picture is apt to. 


live too long in the memory. But the 
hills grow greener and warmer and 
more human every moment, and in 
two hours the emerald beads strung in 
dense clusters stream up and down the 
furrows of the vineyard, and “my soul’s 
idol’’ clamors for grapes before their 
time. This delightful inconsistency in 
women is a never-ceasing joy to me. 
Out upon such as can abide in cold 
blood the purple fruition of summer! 
whose souls fret not at the tardy con- 
summation of her ambrosial fruitage ! 

To all pilgrims on this western slope 
who may have outgrown the memory 
of the time-honored coach, this gentle 
reminder: Take youthetopseat! Heat 
and dust are outside and within, but 
with the outside heat there is a breath 
of air which consoles you and fans away 
the dust, revealing a prospect that is as 
paradise toa Peri. Within all is misery 
and fat women and an inexplicable 
tanglement of legs. 

Who has not rolled to the chief tav- 
ern of the village, where the landlord 
and the driver exchanged loud-voiced 
confidences, to the admiration of idlers 
who coat the front verandah on such 
occasions? Who has not followed with 
amiable interest the small businesses 
with the express agent and the postmas- 
ter? The universality of these profes- 
sions crushes all hope of novelty, and 
novelty is what we seek; so we turn our 
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attention to the sheep-herder who was 
bred in Australia, but finds himself 
quite at ease in cosmopolitan California. 

There is a rather picturesque group 
of Digger Indians sitting outside of their 
brush-house, as though that feeble apol- 
ogy for shelter was too close for their 
free souls. 

As we rattle on from village to village 
we smile our superior smile upon a 
corpulent Mexican who dozes as we 
pass his adobe —dozes persistently, as 
though we were not the sole sensation 
of his four and twenty hours, unless it 
be the down-stage about 3 P. M., which 
is the legitimate hour for siesta. 

That was Santa Clara we just started 
from—a hundred years ago a thriving 
mission, but it has outgrown its eccle- 
siastical vitality, and taken upon itself 
an air of business and an energy that 
finds expression in the springy step of 
its residents and the freshness of its 
hotel paint. 

Anon we approach Los Gatos—" The 
Wild Cats’ —a small village with a 
large flume, under which dripping struc- 
ture we dash madly, as becomes the 
crack coach of the Independent Line! 
Evidently some one on the inside is 
anxiously looked for: a handkerchief 
dangles from a Lisle-thread glove at the 
coach window; three females up the 
road respond with bare hands, and fall 
to talking excitedly with one another. 
There is much commotion as we drive 
up and stop for the passenger to alight. 
A middle-aged person in a youthful cos- 
tume and freckles can scarcely wait for 
the happy moment when she shall seize 
and bear away a roll of baby that is 
exhumed from the bowels of the coach ; 
the mother of the infant, having alighted, 
is violently kissed in turn by the recep- 
tion committee; and while there is a 
final and rather tedious settlement with 
the driver and a gathering together of 
bundles, shawls, etc., she of the girlish 
dress, but whose face is maturely benevo- 
lent, wriggles into the house with her 
prize, which, deeming itself kidnapped, 
shrieks lustily, to the increased embar- 
rassment of its mother, who is in danger 
of coming out a dime short in. her 
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change. But no: all is effected amica- 
bly, and so farewell to Los Gatos! The 
wild cat once elevated its indignant 
dorsal on the very spot where these in- 
nocent creatures so recently entertained 
us, and it is probable that a reclaimed 
descendant of these mountain prowlers 
purrs contentedly in the lap of that 
venerable party when baby is a minus 
quantity in Los Gatos. 

Dust again, and increased heat, as 
we gallop over the road that shortly 
takes to the mountains and is lost in a 
piney wood. The Jehu, whose fame is 
sixty miles in length and half a mile in 
breadth, and whose jolly face is a sort 
of vibratory historical landmark all the 
way from Santa Clara to Santa Cruz, 
tells wonderful stories of peril for the 
delectation of the lady tourist who sits 
on the roof at my side, with her shoes 
braced firmly in the small of his back. 
He is moreover willing and eager to 
vouch for the truth of his narratives, 
and in most cases identifies the exact 
localities referred to with a geographical 
accuracy that is appalling. 

Here the wife of three husbands was 
found dead in her bed: the house has 
scarcely recovered from the shock, but 
looks shaky and suspicious. There, at 
that school-house corner, fresh bear- 
tracks were discovered on several suc- 
cessive mornings: somehow, the bear 
managed to come out of school-hours, 
yet I have no doubt in my own mind 
that these children had cried “ Bald- 
head!’ to some ancient stranger, and 
well deserved these frightful hints. But 
such a bear as that is too considerate to 
be of any permanent service to Young 
California. On a little farther we see 
the very spot where a panther sunk his 
claws in the breast of a woman as she 
sat knitting: a son-in-law was on hand 
to save part of her and his wife com- 
plete, for which blessing he is duly 
thankful. 

Evidently the passengers within know 
nothing of the historical country we are 
passing through: they doze and jolt 
alternately, which vexes the little wo- 
man, who is obliged to sympathize for 
the whole passenger list, and she sighs 
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in her traveling .suit with perceptible 
emphasis. 

This mountain road through the San- 
ta Cruz range is called one of the finest 
drives on the Pacific slope. Some few 
Eastern tourists, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, have been heard to speak en- 
couragingly of its engineering; of the 
glimpses of very wild valleys that open 
to us on either hand; of the middle 
heights where the orange, the vine and 
the fig flourish, strips of summer soil 
akin to the tropics sandwiched between 
the damps of the lowlands and the 
chills of the highlands: they have been 
pleased to enjoy the exhilarating canter 
over the very backbone of the moun- 
tain range, whose deep chasms yawn to 
right and left—ravines that have never 
had knowledge of one another's loveli- 
ness, and probably to this hour and 
through all eternity each will believe 
that it alone is favored of sun and dew, 
and will therefore continue to blossom 
profusely in its conscious pride. 

I cannot resist pointing my little moral 
as we balance upon this cloudy cause- 
way, and am rewarded in the midst of 
it with a faint scream from the loved 
one on the same seat with me, who has 
a wholesome dread of philosophy at 
this critigal altitude. There is, indeed, 
a place for everything, but everything 
in this life is so apt to get into the wrong 
place: I ruminate upon this item as we 
rattle down toward the quiet shores of 
Monterey. What memories and what 
associations are not there! Re-read 
your Zwo Years before the Mast and 
Fremont’s campaigns on the Pacific; 
but these are recent records: they lack 
the antique flavor of Padre Palon’s 
Spanish pages, cloudy as they are with 
incense and musical with vesper-bells 
that have not yet ceased swinging. 

And this is Santa Cruz! A flock of 
white cottages that covers hill upon hill 
and grows thick in the shallow ravines, 
hedged about with foliage, and marked 
with shady furrows that must be streets, 
though sleepy ones. Bounded by the 
blue horizon and these sunny slopes, 
the redwood forest shelters the panther 
but forty rods from the last house of 
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the town, and the everlasting sea braves 
the Santa Crusoes in their own garden- 
patches. 

Bluff after bluff, with yellow breast 
bathed in surf, marks the great crescent 
of the bay, the hither horn of it graced 
with a sugar-loaf lighthouse, looking 
unpleasantly naked, as those ghastly 
white lighthouses are wont to; while 
the farther horn, swathed in mists, 
seems to float in an atmosphere of sea 
and sky so softly blended it is difficult 
to decide which is the denser element. 

Here my Bulbul triumphs over me: 
here she taunts me with a companion 
sketch of our lodge in the vast and 
windy wilderness of San Francisco. I 
am again and again requested to look 
on this picture and on this, with that 
calmly insinuating air of victory that 
drives a man to the verge of madness 
and inspires him to do dark deeds. It 
is something too much for human en- 
durance: I resolve never again to re- 
turn to our rooftree, never to speak of 
its forgotten joys, until the delights of 
Santa Cruz shall cloy, and a memory 
of our happy home at last wins back 
the wayward feminine heart. 

At this crisis we dash impetuously 
through the leafy streets, brushing the 
down from the acacia, and halting at a 
frightful red-brick structure that grows 
dark with curious guests come forth to 
welcome the last arrivals. This is the 
summer resort, this is the social pande- 
monium, that man flies to when home 
and domestic quiet have lost their 
several charms! 

Innumerable doors slam up and down 
the hall, shrill bells in the office sum- 
mon waiters to all parts of the building, 
and anon dinner introduces us to some 
hundreds of hungry people, who are 
seeking pleasure as earnestly as our- 
selves, and doubtless find it as rarea 
blessing. 

At night, music, an informal dance, 
much forced amiability and restrained 
ill-humor, and then sleep, or the affec- 
tation of sleep, in beds that have re- 
ceived the slothful, the weary and the 
worn, the faithless and the guilty one: 
only the change of linen saves our ex- 
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treme respectability from this contami- 
nation. Oh for the days when men 
took up their beds and traveled !—when 
a man’s mattress was as sacred to him 
as his boots and toothbrush ! 

Your professional haunter of the sea- 
side must choose between these alter- 
natives for amusement—to gather sea- 
weed in damp shoes, to ride in the hired 
vehicle over the same old roads, to 
bathe in the hideous costume of his 
amphibious comrade, and eat chowder 
whether he will or no, or to idle about 
the town, smoke, read or sleep as may 
be least disagreeable at the time. 

The ministering angel, who slept bet- 
ter than I, and is therefore more angelic, 
can scarcely choose between these sev- 
eral attractions, but resolves to begin 
with weed-gathering. 

How we paddle about in little pools 
of salt water for hours together! how 
everybody in creation seems to be pad- 
dling about just as energetically as our- 
selves, combing out the knots of sea- 
grass and sniffing the pungent aroma 
of the shore with genuine relish! It is 
a good diversion, but prolonged to a 
tedious extent. Women seem never to 
falter in their pursuit of pleasure: men 
get a taste of it, and are satisfied to seek 
elsewhere for something fresher. There- 
fore, while the womankind still rake the 
beach for bales of pink and purple 
weeds, we are driven to the contempla- 
tion of the cliffs at hand that bear in 
colossal letters the legend of the “‘Bit- 
ters,"” and an earnest entreaty, that 
reads very like a command, to sub- 
scribe for the “Weeklies,” and to try 
several sorts of cures for ailments that 
no one of us is fortunately possessed of. 
Should each of us willfully heed the 
cries of these enterprising salesmen, 
who have literally put tongues in trees 
and sermons in stones, doubtless the 
unconsecrated earth would enrich itself 
with a vaster number of the suicides 
that shock us almost hourly as it is! 

I have known luncheon to assume 
the dignity and proportions of a dinner 
simply because a new hand had pre- 
pared it or a fresh breeze had preceded 
it. You cannot be jovial and delicate 
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at the same hour: we eat vigorously, 
since it is found impossible to contend 
against the irrepressible seaside appetite, 
and drive with spirit in unison with the 
majority. 

There are roads worth threading in 
the vicinity of Santa Cruz: earth has few 
curiosities that are not repeated in big 
or little somewhere within a radius of a 
dozen miles. There are beaches strewn 
with crystals and agates; there are caves 
and bridges of no earthly use but to look 
at and wonder at; there is a ruined con- 
vent buried in sand and mystery; a 
single groin yawns above the drift that 
has entombed a very ancient structure, 
evidently belonging to the past, since 
the sand is no sooner removed from the 
few columns that come to the light than 
it creeps back again, and makes an at- 
tempt at excavation alike useless and 
unprofitable. The three or four stone 
columns partly visible are hollow, but 
whether they were originally loaded 
with gold by the old Mexican monks, 
or were the living tombs of the unquiet 
nuns, is uncertain: the Protestant mind 
favors the latter conclusion, albeit the 
hollows are too slender for the insertion 
of anything greater than a plump arm 
or two. There are large colonies of 
woodcutters rapidly devastating these 
wooded hills: the clang of the axe rings 
from every valley and slope, while six 
houses in a cluster, whose slight frames 
shake in the wind, and whose unsea- 
soned timbers warp and ooze in the 
sun, though only the work of a few 
busy hours, declare the nucleus of a 
new city, whose life will doubtless prove 
as fast, fickle and fatal as that of the 
majority of California mountain set- 
tlements. 

No thought is given to the proper lo- 
cation of these temporary towns. Their 
advent is purely accidental, their decay 
natural and inevitable. Half a mile 


from this noisy little camp, that has to 
do its best to keep from sliding down to 
destruction in the stony bottom of the 
ravine, there is land lovely to look 
upon, bordered by a river whose banks 
are invisible: the current seems to flow 
between deep, willowy walls, and upon 
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its glassy bosom floats no clumsier barge 
than the ripe leaf, and in its flood steps 
no tamer foot than the stag’s. 

There are big trees here, a dozen of 
them, in a dense grove that sheds no 
litter: the clean earth looks as though 
it had been swept. Of course my Bul- 
bul sings here: her soul bubbles over 
when she sees a tree like the tower of 
Babel, and whose vastness cannot be 
compassed with a single glance. One 
of these hollow pyramids of bark once 
sheltered a whole crew of deserters that 
fled from their ship in the bay, seduced 
by the romances of the early gold-seek- 
ers. There are windows cut through 
the walls thereof, showing an average 
thickness of two feet: we seem like a 
couple of gnats in the bottom of a per- 
pendicular telescope, and the sensation 
is painful to a sensitive soul. There is 
something majestic in these monsters, 
yet I don’t enjoy them. I don’t enjoy 
leviathans of any sort or kind: an over- 
grown tree is no more beautiful to me 
than an overgrown man or woman: 
they have no business to be so big, 
men, women or trees! This bark is 
wrinkled, scarred and hideous. What 
throes of agony must have knotted the 
sinews of these giants! They are but 
half alive at best: away up yonder 
the green boughs breathe, and perhaps 
they don’t know that this body is but a 
shell, a skeleton withering with age. 
They are haggard and storm-ridden 
and palsied. What billions of hurri- 
canes have wrestled with them and torn 
out their limbs, and finally thrown one 
or two of them! 

They have their romantic, unwritten 
histories. This tree was doubtless as 
strong as the beams of the Temple when 
they were laid, and perhaps sheltered 
some of the lilies that were more glo- 
rious than King Solomon. And this 
was perhaps a sapling taller than the 
queen of Sheba when she perfumed the 
desert in her pilgrimage. The moss 
that floats from the smallest twig high 
up on the turret top is my senior, and 
under the boughs of this tree in primal 
bloom my antediluvian ancestor may 
have wooed anc won my antediluvian 
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ancestress; for which joyful circum- 
stance I bless it in its age. 

Few drives can be lovelier than these, 
interrupted now and then by a prostrate 
tree-trunk that fell in the last gale. 
Deer start from the thicket by the road- 
side, squirrels cover the brush open- 
ings, and a low rumble that comes to 
us on the breeze may be the sigh of an 
infantile earthquake, or the report of 
the powder-mill that explodes from time 
to time with uniform success; but it is 
more likely a tree razed in its strength 
and groaning in its fall. 

There are still some nooks in Cali- 
fornia sacred to Nature and her apos- 
tles. We just visited one of them—a 
narrow and weedy cafion full of spicy 
woods: a trout-stream brawled lustily 
over the pebbles at the ford; cattle 
browsed in the heat, mindful only of 
summer flies; birds and bees made the 
air busy in places; berry bushes pro- 
jected their ebony clusters ; and a cabin 
on the edge of all these was the abode 
of a solitary hunter. We talked with 
him. He had tasted of the adventurous 
till no meaner fare could satisfy him. 
Anon, and as we talked, twilight flowed 
in and filled up the valley; the dusty 
sunshine climbed the steep mountain 
opposite ; the hither hill-slopes clothed 
themselves in royal purple; and down 
by the stream, where the bed of the 
valley broadened, a coyote sat alone, 
plaintively lifting his falsetto voice in a 
cry that seemed to penetrate to the re- 
motest recesses of the mountains, and 
return again like a wail from another 
world; and before the echo was entirely 
lost to our ear we turned and fled to the 
hotel. 

Alas, that the beautiful bather at the 
very height of the season should sug- 
gest to the fastidious eye of the observer 
nothing more lovely than a sore sea- 
nymph swathed in cumbersome band- 
ages! Oh that something a trifle less 
hideous might be devised to blur the 
faultless outline of the fair Eugenia 
while she sports in three feet of salt 
water! The sea is delicious, certainly : 
not less so the air, and there is some- 
thing consoling in the thought that the 
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whole community that has taken to 
water in a body is equally and unexcep- 
tionally absurd in appearance. But it 
is awkwardness personified, for all that ! 
My Bulbul enjoys it. How she dips her 
red-flannel wings in the shining surf, 
and flits away toward shore for a long 
breath! How she sports among the 
slow-rolling crests of the sea, and fond- 
ly thinks they are breakers! How she 
laughs and shouts and sings in the 
general hubbub, and is in a perfectly 
happy and water-logged condition! And 
this is your nymph of society who 
charms us and betrays us! O my Bul- 
bul, I have seen the sea-sirens as they 
played with the waves; I have watched 
the fell shark fleeing before them; the 
keen knife glittered in this hand; sea- 
shells were hung about their necks, 
sea-flowers were in their hair. There 
wasn’t depth enough nor breadth 
enough in all the ocean for these swim- 
mers, and water was too dense an ele- 
ment for their freedom: the sea fawned 
upon them, and was sadder when they 
came proudly to land. Now that is 
what I call a watering-place, and there 
is nothing like it this side of the Equator. 

Having ridden the rides out, and 
bathed the baths out, having walked in 
pairs up and down the old wharf that 
slopes into the bay, and twice a week is 
visited by a close-decked sea-boat that 
ploughs along the coast, there is still 
the ball of the season, not to be slighted 
lest this visitation prove a non-success- 
ful curative. 

The average California ball-goer is 
of that class that dances into the good 
graces of society, and appears equally 
well in any latitude. A ball can scarce- 
ly hope to achieve the success requisite 
to stamp its memory in the hearts of 
youth unless there is a shimmer of 
epaulette and button thrown over the 
whole. The military element is as ne- 
cessary and as marked a feature in 
Santa Cruz as in Paris, and the breast 
of our Western maiden is visibly agitated 
whenever the gold cord enters upon the 
scene. 

Does it ever occur, I wonder, to the 
minds of those virgins who are sweet 
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on the military dancer that under the 
gaudy epaulette and back of the daz- 
zling button there is the regulation wad- 
ding well bestowed, but within, as a 
general thing, the heart is the heart of 
the civilian? That heart may beat high- 
ly and holily at the sound of martial 
music, the nostrils may quiver at the 
scent of powder, but these noble im- 
pulses are not the patents of any regi- 
ment that I know of. 

“How much the human mind, my 
dear Bulbul,” I sometimes say—" how 
much the human mind is capable of 
enduring without visible injury is a neg- 
ative theorem, since the human mind 
finds widely dissimilar representatives. 
Deprive this youthful lieutenant of his 
warlike habiliments, and is he any more 
attractive than the sombre-suited partner 
of your joys and sorrows? I know that 
to the portly captain of the Seventy- 
seventh my slings and arrows are as the 
insect that dots the air for a moment 
and then vanishes. I know also that, 
deprived of his insignia, the distinguish- 
ed captain of the Seventy-seventh would 
slip at once into obscurity ; yet this is no 
reproach. Were Jove himself to revisit 
us with his glorious front covered, he 
would undoubtedly be permitted to pass 
gracefully and secretly into that vast 
commonwealth that with astonishing 
greed and inconceivable ease absorbs 
ali, even the most ambitious and de- 
serving.” 

At the conclusion of these remarks 
my Bulbul hastens to the ball-room and 
dances with the veterans off duty in 
proportion to the magnitude of their 
decorations, and many a beaver-button 
heaves dejectedly in consequence under 
the dim shadow of the verandah, pain- 
fully awaiting the pensive strains of 
“Home, sweet home!” It is at this 


critical period that I seek the ruins of 
my loved one in the general havoc of 
the closing scene. 

Crushed as to tarlatan, wearied as to 
limb, in the midst of impatience, com- 
motion and disorder, the spell broken, 
and a final revelation concerning the 
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vanity of earthly joys dawning as it 
were with the new day, my Bulbul fol- 
lows me, while from the reedy tongue 
of the bassoon ripple these syllables: 
“Mid pleasures and palaces, though we 
may roam.” Bulbul catches my eye, 
and her step quickens as we seek our 
room. Still the sad strains follow after 
us—" Be it ever so humble’’ wrung 
from the brazen throat of the trumpet 
in proud confidence, as though it really 
doesn’t care how humble it may be. 
“There’s no place like ho-o-o-m-m-m-e ;” 
and with that the trombone dies in its 
exquisite agony. 

Bulbul stands it bravely for a moment, 
but the little crimps finally flatten them- 
selves against my dress-coat, and the 
little hands creep softly under my lap- 
pels, and the heart which I scorn to 
designate as little aches for San Fran- 
cisco, and we both wonder how the 
baby palm is growing, and if it is shud- 
dering at this moment in consequence 
of its early desertion. 

Well, we start for home immediately ; 
and it has been a lesson for both of us 
—one of those experiences that bring 
two radicals nearer to a happy medium 
than almost any other sort of treatment 
can. The pleasantest part of the jour- 
ney is to come—everybody knows that. 
We drink in valley-fulls of sunshine, 
and feast upon acres and acres of vine- 
yard, and are impatient of the stoppages 
at way-stations, till suddenly the train 
slides into a pale, opaque cloud; a chill 
enters the cars with the conductor on 
his last round ; the engine shrieks; the 
brakes groan and quake in vain efforts 
to check our speed; we halt somewhere 
in misty space; alight upon a damp 
platform; grope about among palpable 
shadows that move hither and thither 
busily; a semi-visible figure, on ex- 
ploration, finds us odically ; a clammy 
nose seeks consolation against our burn- 
ing cheeks; a damp beard swathes us 
fondly, and a husky but loving voice 
whispers in our ears a welcome home 
and the glad tidings, “ All is well!” 

CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
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ROM nearly every part of Europe 
the newspapers bring us fresh evi- 
dences of the alarm excited by the sub- 
versive tendencies of that alleged work- 
ingmen’s organization which styles itself 
the “International League,” or, simply, 
the Jnternationale. These warnings, 
as well as the terrible drama of which 
Paris was the scene last spring, have 
awakened in the public a very natural 
desire to know something more definite 
of the origin, aims, character and re- 
sources of this association, and the ex- 
act nature of the dangers which are 
said to menace society from this source. 
Communistic and Socialistic ideas are 
nothing new in the world. They have 
been revived time and again, only to 
demonstrate anew their utter utopian- 
ism. To use the words of Chateau- 
briand, they are “tit-bits which have 
hung for two thousand years in the 
shop of every philosopher.” But, what- 
ever their antiquity, we can certainly 
trace them in the modern era as early 
as the first French Revolution, when 
Francois Noél Babeuf founded the 
Pantheon Club, of which he was the 
Caius Gracchus, and proclaimed, in his 
famous Manifeste des Egaus and the 
Tribune du Peuple, Communistic and 
Socialistic doctrines. The new evangel 
was readily embraced by Darthé, Maré- 
chal, Buonarotti and other veterans of 
dethroned Jacobinism, who made it the 
basis of a conspiracy against the French 
Directory. Tried and sentenced to death 
for treason in May, 1797, Darthé pon- 
iarded himself in open court, while Ba- 
beuf’s attempt to commit suicide mis- 
carried, and having survived his wound 
he was guillotined. The other leaders 
of the conspiracy were deported, and 
the whole sect broken up. But Com- 
munism was not dead. It continued to 
live by leaning on the republican party, 
feeble under the First Napoleon, but 
steadily gaining influence under the 
restored Bourbon régime. Under the 





July monarchy, the widespread material 
distress and suffering, and the hatred 
which the proletariat had conceived for 
the purse-proud bourgeoisie, gave a new 
impulse to Communism. It became 
gradually more popular with the labor- 
ing classes, and found able champions 
in men like Barbé and Blanqui. 

Parallel with it ran a kindred current. 
After the purely political revolution of 
the year 1830, the Socialistic idea found 
expression in a form which has passed 
into sectarian history as “Saint-Simon- 
ism.” Expounded by brilliant minds, 
this doctrine had at first all the success 
of an oddity, but before it could reach 
the masses it fell under the well-deserv- 
ed blight of ridicule. Among the asso- 
ciates of Bazard, the ex-Carbonari, who 
took the part of the Apostle Paul in the 
new sect, were many talented men; but 
the attempt to establish a miniature 
theocracy in the Rue Montigny, the 
incarnation of the dogma taught by 
Enfantin, its pontiff, the farce of the 
“revelation woman,” who was vainly 
sought at balls, and lastly in. Africa, 
and many similar grotesque manifes- 
tations, soon brought the sect into dis- 
repute. Aschism took place among the 
brethren; pecuniary difficulties arose; 
and finally the government instituted 
proceedings against the leaders, which 
ended in their conviction and dealt a 
deathblow to the whole movement. Its 
chief support had come from the intel- 
ligent classes, and the sensual element, 
which is the soul of Saint-Simonism, 
ate its way deeper. and deeper into 
French society long after the sect itself 
had disappeared. On the other hand, 
the Economie Politique of Enfantin has 
sown its evil seeds in the minds of the 
working classes by such maxims as— 
“Society consists of toilers and idlers,” 
“The law of inheritance must be abol- 
ished,”’ etc. 

During the first ten years of the July 
régime, Socialism in its various forms 
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possessed already a considerable litera- 


ture. It was a standing topic of con- 
versation in the salons and the work- 
shops, and the insurrection of 1839 
demonstrated that the secret associa- 
tions, whose dogma it had become in 
one way or another, were a power which 
could no longer be safely ignored. The 
insurrection itself was put down with 
ease, but the Communistic and Social- 
istic views which it had aimed to assert 
by force continued to thrive among the 
lower strata of society, along with the 
democratic leanings of the radical mid- 
dle class, and spread from the narrower 
circle of secresy over the whole prole- 
tariat of the country. One of the most 
radical, and probably also the most 
widely-diffused, sects of the Socialistic 
creed was that of the “ Egalitaires,”’ 
whose organ, the Humanitaire, openly 
advocated the demolition of thrones 
and the establishment of national work- 
shops, with other extreme measures. 
But while the Egalitaires and the dis- 
ciples of Babeuf inculcated the same 
pronounced Communism (only that the 
latter took agriculture and the former 
industry, which had derived a wonder- 
ful impulse from steam, for the true 
basis of labor), they differed totally in 
regard to marriage and the family, both 
of which the Egalitaires wanted to re- 
pudiate, but which Babeuf desired to 
preserve. A large part of the proleta- 
riat (it was Lamennais who invented 
this term for landless labor) sided on 
these questions with Babeuf, and hence 
sprang the “ Reformists,” whose leader, 
the journeyman Albert, became during 
the February Revolution a member of 
the provisional government. 

On many points these moderate Com- 
munists were without a settled policy, 
though they all agreed with their breth- 
ren in the doctrine that the. inequality 
of fortune is a standing source of human 
misery and degradation. It was at this 
opportune conjuncture that Cabet came 
forward with his Voyage en Icarie and 
numerous other writings, to found a 
third and soon very numerous sect 
among the proletariat, which assumed 
the name of “Icarian Communists.” 
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They made propaganda in the so-called 
cours tcariens—nightly assemblies of 
workingmen for reading and debating. 
These clubs, generally consisting of 
twenty members, were in constant com- 
munication with each other, and be- 
came quickly very popular in all the 
great cities and manufacturing towns. 
Cabet at last resolved to test his theories 
in a practical shape, and embarked with 
a few hundred disciples for America, 
where he settled at Nauvoo in the State 
of Illinois, a town which the Mormons 
had then just abandoned. This, like 
every other Communistic colony, turn- 
ed out a failure, but the principles of 
the honest enthusiast who attempted it 
have not only survived him, but actu- 
ally gained adherents among the lower 
classes in France since his death. The 
Icarians respect the marriage tie and 
the family relation, though they aim at 
the usual Communistic social and polit- 
ical changes in other respects. Cabet 
and his followers differ, however, hon- 
orably from all their successors and 
predecessors of the Commune in one 
important feature—they refuse to attain 
their ends by an appeal to physical 
force. Genuine democrats, they desire 
only those changes which all—or at 
least an overwhelming majority—sanc- 
tion. 

From France, the home of all mod- 
ern Socialistic afd Communistic the- 
ories, Communism extended in a varie- 
ty of forms to the manufacturing centres 
of Belgium and Spain. In England the 
views and plans of the working classes 
were sensibly affected by these ideas, 
although its proletariat stands on a dif- 
ferent historical ground from that of the — 
Continent. In Alsace, Switzerland and 
Germany, French ideas had also made 
their influence felt many years before 
the Revolution of 1848. 

After a revolutionary crisis of nearly 
ninety years, France entered in 1848 on 
a new phase. Its proletariat, supported 


by the blue Republicans of the middle 
classes, won then their first signal tri- 
umph over the bourgeoisie, and they 
naturally expected to reap the fruits of 
it. Workingmen were actually taken 
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into the government, and the Commu- 
nists, with their Socialistic allies, were 
conciliated by those national workshops 
which they had so long claimed as a 
concession due to the “right to labor”’ 
on the part of the state. But a few 
weeks’ experience sufficed to show the 
absurdity of the scheme, and then came 
the June insurrection, which deluged a 
large portion of Paris with blood, and 
which was not suppressed without a 
desperate struggle. The evidence given 
on the trial of the insurgents demon- 
strates beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the coalition of parties and the spirit 
which made Paris a sanguinary, smok- 
ing ruin in May, 1871, are the very same 
coalition and spirit which ran riot in 
June, 1848. Even the atrocious scheme 
to fire the capital does not seem original 
with the Commune of the present year, 
for it was a feature of the programme 
of the leaders in 1848. In the reports 


of the judicial proceedings we find that 
Caussidier, one of the chiefs of the June 
insurrection, used on the 3d of April, 
1848, the following language: “Tell 


your silly bourgeois, your National 
Guards, that if they should have the 
misfortune to make the least concession 
to the reaction, there are four hundred 
thousand workingmen who only await 
the signal to make a clean sweep of Pa- 
ris. They will not leave one stone upon 
the other, and to dg this no muskets 
will be needed: chemical matches will 
suffice for it!’ During the last hours 
of the struggle the insurgent leaders had 
a proclamation placarded on the walls 
of the city, which contained a similar 
threat: “If a blind obstinacy should 
leave you indifferent after all the blood 
shed, then we will all perish under the 
ruins of a burning Faubourg Saint An- 
toine !"” 

The victory of the conservative re- 
publicans, which saved society in those 
June days, has perhaps been considered 
more complete and decisive than it real- 
ly was. The doctrines to enforce which 
the men of the blouses then rushed to 
arms did not fall with the red flag, their 
svmbol. They were withdrawn from 
sight, but not abandoned. Communism, 
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as a more or less complete system, dis- 
appeared temporarily from the political 
domain, and the schemes of the labor 
proletariat for a redistribution of prop- 
erty were once more nurtured and ex- 
pounded in secret. Among the evi- 


-dences that they throve and prospered 


may be cited what one of the initi- 
ated wrote upon the subject in the 
Egalité, May 8, 1869: “What we wel- 
come with joy is the revival of Social- 
ism in France—the same trust in the 
future as in 1848, but more ripe in ex- 
perience and science than then. Thus 
we see here again those abhorred ideas 
for which so many republicans were 
shot and deported. Exactly after a 
generation, after twenty years, they re- 
turn with the same pertinacity to pre- 
sent themselves to the alarmed eyes of 
the people of order—of that lying order 
which is only consecrated by the sprink- 
ler of the hireling priest and kept up by 
the sword of the detested soldier.” 

The Second Empire understood how 
to regulate and repress these dangerous 
elements, partly by a watchful police, 
and partly by a seeming sympathy and 
care which conciliated the proletariat. 
The condition of the working classes’ 
was greatly improved by the develop- 
ment of the material resources of the 
country. But, on the other hand, the 
gigantic system of public improvements 
devised by Haussmann drew hundreds 
and thousands of laborers to Paris, 
where, after their employment ceased, 
they became accessible-to the dangerous 
teachings of the Commune in a ratio 
with the stoppage of wages and the cor- 
responding increase of destitution and 
suffering. 

The Internationale may be said to be 
nearly synchronous with the Second 
Empire. After the revolutionary wave 
of the year 1848, which shook most Eu- 
ropean thrones, had partly spent its 
force and partly been repelled by the 
vigorous measures of the governments, 
the chiefs of the movement sought an 
asylum in England, and London thus 
became the head-quarters of the leading 
radicals of all countries. Under these 
circumstances it was perhaps not strange 
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that the project of renewing the struggle 
on a scale large enough to convulse the 
entire Continent from Russia to Spain 
should have suggested itself, and this 
led to the formation of the Internation- 
ale. Being the work of the most ultra 
elements in the emigration, and the Red 
Republicans of the June days being the 
most numerously represented in that 
element, it was natural that the whole 
movement should become virtually little 
else than a new and more ambitious 
manifestation of French Communism. 
Like Rome, the Internationale was 
not builtin one day. As near as we can 
ascertain, it did not even assume any 
definite shape until the London Indus- 
trial Exhibition of 1862. Its leading 
idea originated, as we have stated al- 
ready, in French Communistic brains, 
but the practical details were undoubt- 
edly arranged by Karl Marx, a South 
German, who thus became the head of 
the movement. London was selected as 
the centre of the organization, because 
the laws of England afford the greatest 
latitude to political conspiracies. There 
are also the directory, or council gen- 
eral, and thence branches of the or- 
ganization have been spread over the 
entire civilized world. The fundamen: 
tal aim of the Internationale is the so- 
lidarity of the workingmen of the dif- 
ferent trades in each country, and their 
co-operation in all parts of the earth. 
The members of the association are 
to know no geographical lines, and 
patriotism is to be to them a word with- 
out a meaning. Bound together by a 
community of interests, and especially 
by their joint hatred and envy of all 
other classes of society, the connection 
between the Communistic lodges and 
the Grand Lodge is intended to make 
one distinct people of the workingmen 
of all nationalities. Even were not the 
overthrow of social order its direct aim, 
an organization (which is now computed 
to have three and a half millions of 
members) established on foundations 
like these would of itself be a serious 
menace to civilization, for none can fail 
to see its tendencies. It gravitates natu- 
rally and irresistibly toward the political 
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domain, and seeks to set up a state with- 
in the state, if not, like the Catholic 
Church in its ultramontane form, above 
the state. But the Internationale care- 
fully refrained at first from meddling 
with politics, whether in a monarchical, 
republican or theocratic sense. It even 
declined to aid in the reform of existing 
institutions, and contented itself with 
warring against property and the mod- 
ern social system. 

The Internationale’s two cardinal 
articles of faith are Atheism and Com- 
munism. The destruction of capital 
and individual property is its object, 
the brute force of the masses its means. 
It demands direct legislation by the 
people, the equal distribution of lands 
and the abolition of the law of inherit- 
ance. ‘The League proclaims itself,’ 
states the council general at London, 
established in July, 1869, “to be atheis- 
tic: it seeks to abolish divine worship, 
to supersede faith by knowledge, divine 
justice by human, and to do away with 
marriage. It seeks, above all other 
things, to abolish the law of inheritance, 
so that in future every man may enjoy 
what he produces.” ‘We desire,”’ ob- 
serves on another occasion one of the 
publicists of this association for the 
overthrow of the existing social arrange- 
ment, “the freedom and equality of all; 
nor do we understand by the social 
revolution a puny effort in behalf of 
the ancient benightedness. The revo- 
lution means the complete destruction 
of the civic system, to be replaced by 
another. What we desire is a night 
like that of the fourth of August, 1789. 
The radicals of the political parties— 
even the most advanced of them—sim- 
ply wish to upholster the social struc- 
ture anew, without disturbing its exist- 
ing foundations. We, however, wish to 
make a clear table and reconstruct the 
whole.” —Progrés du Locle, Jan. 29, 
1870. 

At one of the first congresses of the 
Internationale, held at Basle, it was 
maintained that property “paralyzes 
the advance of society and sanctifies 
injustice and inequality.” This same 
congress also declared, Ist, that “ society 
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possesses the right to confiscate individ- 
ual property in land, and to restore it to 
the Commune.” 2d, that “it is neces- 
sary to make landed property again a 
collective possession.”—( Oscar Testut, 
Association internationale des travail- 
Zeurs, page 11.) An author of the same 
school writes: “Had the law of inher- 
itance no other defect than that it per- 
petuates an aristocracy, and surrenders 
to an idle, parasitical minority the fruits 
of collective labor, this alone would 
suffice to strike it from our future sys- 
tem. But this is not all: the law of 
inheritance is the slave-chain of the 
peoples.” —(Fgalizé, June 12, 1869.) In 
another article (Progrés du Locle, Jan. 
29, 1870) we are told: “If parents of 
more energetic and more highly-gifted 
natures than others could leave their 
accumulated wealth to their children, 
and create for them special privileges, 
solidarity would be struck to the heart.” 

The founders of the Internationale 
had excluded in the beginning from 
their programme not only political but 
religious questions, not because — as 
they hastened to explain—they them- 
selves held no very clearly-defined anti- 
religious convictions, but because they 
feared still more to divide the working- 
men by “raising aloft the banners of a 
political or anti-religious system ;”" and, 
further, “out of consideration for the 
superstitious notions which the selfish 
and venal propaganda of the priest- 
hood, the governments and the political 
parties, including even the reddest, had 
sown broadcast among the laboring 
classes.” —L’ Internationale, September 
5, 1869. 

This prudent reticence on religious 
and political subjects was, however, of 
short duration. At the congress which 
met at Brussels in 1868, one of the most 
prominent and influential speakers of 
the organization already indicated the 
approaching change: “We want no 
more governments, for they crush us 
with taxes; we want no more armies, 
for they butcher us; we want no more 
religions, for they slay intelligence.” — 
Report of the Brussels Congress, in Ze 
Peuple Belge. 
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After this the pernicious teachings of 
these destructives intensified and devel- 
oped themselves more and more open- 
ly. In 1869 the programme of one of 
their sections (the Democratic Socialistic 
League of Geneva) gave expression to 
the views of these pretended saviours 
of the proletariat in all their naked bru- 
tality. We cite the following passage 
from the Solidarite of April 11, 1869, 
given by Testut on page 28 as the 
official text : 

“This association declares itself to be 
atheistic. It aims to abolish all creeds, 
to supersede faith by knowledge, divine 
justice by human, and to do away with 
marriage as a religious, political, civic 
and social institution. It aims to com- 
pletely suppress all class distinctions, 
and to place both sexes upon an eco- 
nomical and social level: to secure these 
objects, it demands, first of all, the abo- 
lition of the laws of inheritance, so that 
every one may enjoy what he produces. 
It wants all children of both sexes to 
have an equal chance, in entering life, 
to their support, education and instruc- 
tion in trade, science and art, being 
convinced that this primarily only eco- 
nomical and social equality would re- 
sult more and more in a greater indi- 
vidual equality, and destroy in the end 
all artificial inequalities, which are the 
fruits of a system no less false than 
unjust.” 

If the programme of the Internationale 
might well have been conceived by the 
inmates of a lunatic asylum, the organ- 
ization of its machinery is decidedly the 
work of an eminently shrewd and prac- 
tical mind, so simple, well devised and 
elastic as to be adapted even to those 
who agree only with the main objects 
of the sect which the association con- 
trols. It accommodates itself readily 
to all differences between the sections 
of the Internationale which must neces- 
sarily arise from the legislation of their 
respective countries. And, with all its 
elasticity and all its attention to the pe- 
culiarities of the several subdivisions, 
this organization is in reality thorough- 
ly centralistic. Behind the republican 
mask which it ostentatiously parades in 
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public, there is, as in all similar organ- 
izations of French parentage, the hidden 
despotism of a few leaders. 

Under the name of a congress, a pe- 
riodically recurring international par- 
liament of the working classes assumes 
to determine all questions which con- 
cern them as a whole, and the same 
congress possesses also the plenary 
power of legislation and the absolute 
authority of adjusting all differences. 
Next to this body, and appointed by it, 
stands a central committee, or council 
general, which is the centre for the sev- 
eral subdivisions of the Internationale, 
and is its executive branch. To its de- 
cision are referred all reports and com- 
munications of importance to the inter- 
ests of the association; hence emanate 
the programmes of the measures to be 
discussed in the congress, and, when 
passed by it in the form of resolutions, 
to be binding on all members of the In- 
ternationale; hence are issued the or- 
ders for strikes; hence come the funds 
for their support; and hence also the 
orders to discontinue them. As the 
members or delegates of this central 
committee are likewise the wire-pullers 
of the congress, this bpdy may be said 
to be the soul of the entire organization, 
though there are good reasons to suspect 
that there is an inner soul which keeps 
out of view. Subordinate to the central 
committee are the provincial councils, 
which hold to the sections into which 
the Internationale is divided the same 
relations which the former are theoreti- 
cally supposed to hold to the whole as- 
sociation. In other words, the provin- 
cial councils represent the connecting 
links between the sections and the cen- 
tral London committee. 

As a general rule, each section of the 
Internationale may be taken to repre- 
sent a country, but there are sections 
whose jurisdiction extends only over 
certain districts in which some peculiar 
phase of the labor problem is believed 
to require an exceptional arrangement. 
Illustrations of the latter class are the 
Belgian iron districts of Seraing, famous 
for its repeated monster strikes; the 
coal-mines of Verviers; some English 
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manufacturing districts; the manufac- 
turing city of Miihlhausen in Alsace, etc. 
With these exceptions, the Internation- 
ale is formed of the following sections : 
The English, which includes the three 
British kingdoms; the American; the 
French; the Belgian; the Italian; the 
Netherlandish ; the German, which also 
includes the Swiss; and, since the ex- 
pulsion of Isabella II., the Spanish. 

The Internationale is very careful in 
accepting recruits. The applicant must 
come vouched for by some member in 
good standing. At first he receives 
only a card of admission: after a pro- 
bation of six months, if found worthy 
of confidence and regular in the pay- 
ment of his fees, he receives a diploma 
of full membership, with a copy of the 
statutes of the association. There are 
several statutes—to judge from various 
indications, even secret statutes, only 
known to the initiated few. By accept- 
ing and signing the statutes the new 
member declares both his allegiance to 
the Internationale and his obligation to 
obey the orders of his superiors. 

It is popularly reported in England 
that the Internationale has there quite 
as many members as in France, but 
this is no doubt an error, which arises 
from confounding it with the other work- 
ingmen’s unions. That London is the 
head-quarters of the organization is 
true, and it is no less true that the cen- 
tral committee is exerting itself to the 
utmost to gain adherents among the 
working classes. “England,”’ states a 
confidential circular addressed by the 
central committee in June, 1870, to the 
Swiss section—“‘ England alone could 
be used as a lever for a revolution, for 
it is the only country which has no 
peasantry, and where the landed prop- 
erty is in a few hands. It is the only 
country where the capitalistic form (z.¢., 
the wholesale organization of labor by 
capitalists) has absorbed the entire mode 
of production. It is the only country 
where a large majority of the popula- 
tion consists of hired laborers. It is 
the only country where the struggle of 
caste and the combination of the trades 
in unions have reached a certain stage 
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of ripeness and universality. And, on 
account of the influence it exercises 
over the labor-market of the world, 
England is the only country in which 
a change of economical relations would 
react directly on the other countries. If 
the landed monopoly and the tyranny 
of capital have, therefore, their strong- 
hold in England, the natural conditions 
for their destruction are there none the 
less more nearly ripe.” But, though 
these are the views of the Internation- 
ale, it is certain that the great mass of 
the English workingmen are not yet 
prepared to subscribe to its peculiar 
religious doctrines. Indeed, it is stated, 
on what we consider the very best au- 
thority, that but for the exertions of 
Gigg (a Baden revolutionist of '48, 
afterward long a resident of the United 
States, but now of Switzerland, and one 
of the most able and energetic apostles 
of the Communistic creed), who came 
a few years ago to London to make 
converts, there would hardly be any 
connection between the English prole- 
tariat and the leaders of the Interna- 
tionale. Odger, Bradlaugh, Lucraft and 
other English democrats suffered them- 
selves to be enlisted under the red flag, 
but they have a very small following. 
On the other hand, it is quite true that, 
so far as the social question is concern- 
ed, the majority of the English work- 
ingmen are ultra radical. 

The corresponding secretaries of the 
London central committee are—Eugéne 
Dupont, for France; Karl Marx, for 
Germany and Holland; Frederick Eng- 
els, for Belgium and Spain; Hermann 
Tung, for Switzerland; P. Giovacchini, 
for Italy ; Levy Maurice, for Hungary ; 
Antony Zabicki, for Poland; James 
Cohn, for Denmark; and J. G. Ecca- 
rius (a German journeyman tailor, who 
has entered the lists as a politico-na- 
tional author, especially against the the- 
ories of Mills, and who is reputed to be 
the right hand of Marx), for the United 
States. The president of the central 
committee is Tung; its treasurer is John 
Westen; its secretary-general is John 
Hales; and its financial secretary is 
George Harris. 
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Every section of the Internationale is 
expected to prepare yearly, or oftener 
if required, for the information of the 
central committee, a detailed statement 
on the condition of the labor-movement 
in the region under its charge. From 
these statements a general history of the 
movement, its progress, etc., in different 
parts of the world, entitled 7ze Annual 
Report of the Central Committee, is 
prepared, and to this document all the 
members of the Internationale have 
freé access. The sections enjoy, how- 
ever, only a very small share of inde- 
pendence. In questions which involve 
the organization of new lodges or strikes 
of limited extent they may act at their 
own discretion. But in all really im- 
portant matters they must ask instruc- 
tions and advice from their leaders at 
London, who also. appoint the editors 
of the local organs. Though the chiefs 
‘of the sections are elected in theory by 
the members themselves, this provision 
is ignored in practice. When a vacancy 
is to be filled the London central com- 
mittee usually sends down the name of 
its favorite, and party discipline prevents 
any effective opposition to his return. 

This party discipline must be unusu- 
ally thorough and severe. The edicts 
of the central committee are a dogma: 
those who will not acknowledge their 
conclusiveness are immediately punish- 
ed by expulsion. Rome, in the pleni- 
tude of her ecclesiastical power, was 
never more arbitrary and impatient of 
dissent than these world-regenerators 
of the Internationale. The expulsion 
of Tolain, the Paris workingmen’s dep- 
uty to the National Assembly, from the 
organization as a traitor to the cause of 
labor, because he would not defend in 
the tribune the arsons and murders of 
the Commune, furnishes a striking exam- 
ple of the rigor of this party discipline. 

Until the second siege of Paris and 
the reign of terror under the Commune 
the financial condition of the Interna- 
tionale must have been good, for there 
were always ample funds on hand to 
meet the outlays necessary for strikes, 
traveling expenses of emissaries and 
agitators, organs, etc.; though we should 
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doubt the assertion that the association 
has an annual revenue of five and a 
half millions of florins. The report that 
the Internationale maintains the most 
intimate relations with the other revo- 
lutionary bodies, and occasionally co- 
operates with them, is probably well 
founded: it certainly appears more 


reasonable than the charge that it has. 


a secret understanding with the ultra- 
montanes; but even this is not alto- 
gether impossible, for both equally de- 
sire to overthrow the present order of 
things, and neither party is very choice 
in its temporary allies, who could easily 
be cast aside when no longer wanted. 
On the other hand, it is an accepted 
fact that the Internationale has not only 
affiliated with the Ligue républicaine 
universelle, which sent a deputation to 
London last June, but to a certain ex- 
tent also with the Fenians and the Rus- 
sian Nihilists under Bakunin. Russia 


must naturally be an inviting field for 
the operations of the Internationale. 
The tschinowinks are thoroughly in- 


oculated with subversive ideas in a so- 
cial sense. The land tenure of the Rus- 
sian communes admirably corresponds 
with the schemes of the French agra- 
rians. The Netshajeff trial, which re- 
cently created such a sensation at St. 
Petersburg, shows how deeply Social- 
istic doctrines have struck root in the 
lower strata of the nation. A large 
portion of the Russian press spoke of 
the Paris Commune in an apologetic 
tone, and some journals hardly con- 
cealed their sympathy with it. 

But however this may be, it is noto- 
rious that the revolution which broke 
out in Paris on the 18th of March, 1871, 


found a warm and devoted ally in the © 


Internationale. It sent to the insurrec- 
tion many of its leaders, furnished it 
with a foreign contingent, and largely 
contributed to the desperate and fero- 
cious character which the struggle as- 
sumed. Since then the Internationale 
and its organs have not only elaborate- 
ly justified the barbarities committed at 
Paris, but openly threatened that the 
same scenes would be enacted again. 


In London a deputation from the Eng- 
Vor. VITI.—32 
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lish section had the affrontery to ask 
Mr. Gladstone to intercede for the fugi- 
tive Communists. The organ of the 
Internationale in Switzerland, the Zag- 
wacht, said after the second siege of 
Paris: “The present form of the Revo- 
lution, the Commune, falls like a martyr, 
but the bourgeois will not succeed in 
killing the idea. The dying Commune 
is a spectacle which inspires the igno- 
rant with fear and horror. The revo- 
lutionary spirit cannot be slain: it 
mocks the rage of the tyrant. And 
when a degenerated army now triumphs 
over the corpses of the social republi- 
cans and the smoking ruins of the 
capital to give the old frightened society 
some repose, it is only a brief respite to 
oppression, injustice and immorality ; 
and what occurs now is merely the pre- 
cursor of the storms which the future 
has in store. The revolutionary spirit 
isimmortal!’’ Simultaneously with this 
language the 7Zagwacht reports the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting held by the In- 
ternationale a few days before at Zurich. 
One of the resolutions passed there de- 
clared “the struggle of the Commune 
to have been just and noble, in keep- 
ing with the ideas of a better future, 
and deserving the sympathies of all 
right-thinking minds.” 

Similar sentiments have lately been 
uttered in the French cantons of Switz- 
erland. The Yournal de Genéve pub- 
lished some months ago an address, 
voted on the 17th of May !ast by the 
third congress of the Internationale to 
the Paris Commune, in which the in- 
surrection and all its crimes were fully 
endorsed. The Gazette de Lausanne 
reports about the same time that the 
Internationale had distributed a printed 
appeal among the laboring men, invit- 
ing them to join it ina body, and prom- 
ising a day of retribution (um jour de la 
justice) to all who have hitherto been 
oppressed by the wealthier classes. 
This document, which is expressly ad- 
dressed to the agricultural day-laborers 
in that region, reads: “ Day-laborers! 
look about you, all you who are without 
work, and you who work like convicts 
for a few sous aday! Look at the well- 
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fed, well-dressed and well-housed peo- 
ple! They work only a few hours each 
day, some not at all, yet they enjoy 
every pleasure in life, while you and 
your families often want bread. Whence 
comes it that you and your children are 
condemned to perpetual misery, while 
those who work least possess every 
comfort? But patience! The day of 
retribution is near: it will put an end 
to your sufferings. In the mean time, 
prepare, combine and join in masses the 
International workingmen’s organiza- 
tion, to be instructed in your duties and 
your strength.” 

We might quote many more extracts 
of a similar import from the recognized 
organs of the Internationale, but they 
are not needed to strengthen the case 
against one of the most dangerous or- 
ganizations which have ever menaced 
society. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with citing the last paragraph 
from a remarkable pamphlet of thirty- 
five pages, entitled ‘“ The Civil War in 
France. Address of the General Coun- 
cil of the International Workingmen’s 
Association. Printed and published for 





the Council by Edward Truelove, 256 
High Holborn, London. 1871.” In this 
pamphlet, which emanates from the pen 
of Karl Marx, the Paris Commune is 
not only justified and extolled, but its 
speedy revival predicted : 

“ After the Whitsuntide of 1871 there 
can be neither peace nor armistice be- 
tween the workingmen of France and 
those who appropriate the fruits of their 
labor. The iron hand of a hireling 
soldateska may for a time keep both 
classes in common subjection. But the 
struggle must for ever break out again 
and again, and who will conquer in the 
end —the few property-holders or the 
immense working majority—can hardly 
be doubtful. And the French working- 
men are only the vanguard of the mod- 
ern proletariat. ... The Paris of the 
workingmen, with its Commune, will be 
extolled in all times as a glorious herald 
of the new society. Its martyrs are en- 
shrined in the great heart of the laboring 
class. Those who have exterminated 
it are already nailed to the pillory of in- 
famy, from which not all the prayers of 
their priests can release them.” 
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R. WALTER NIEDEVER and his 

two daughters, Charlotte and Chris- 
tine, lived by themselves in an old 
country-house pleasantly situated where 
the road dips from the high levels to 
the west and bends round through the 
hills toward Rawdon. The place isa 
little way out of that pretty village, on 
the Pinckney road. The doctor was 
famous through the whole township for 
his skill as a practitioner, had been very 
successful, as indeed he deserved to be, 
and was now inclined to rest after many 
busy years. So he turned over all that 
he could of ordinary practice into the 
hands of the younger men in Rawdon, 
and went himself only in serious cases 





or to old patients and friends. He liked 
to be at home with the girls, looking 
about the farm he had lately bought, and 
seeing that Bragg managed things to 
his mind. To tell the truth, he had had 
a pretty lonely life of it, and he had 
looked forward to this time many a day. 
The girls kept the house, and the three 
led a very happy life together the year 
after Christine came home from school. 
The girls had a pet mare named Dia- 
mond, entirely black except a star in 
her forehead and one white hind foot, 
but not glossy, for she had a long and 
rather shaggy coat. She was eight years 
old, gentle and perfectly true, not easily 
frightened, strong, sound and _ pretty 
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nimble with her feet on occasion. An 
old friend of Doctor Walter had given 
her to Christine when only a few months 
old, Chris being herself little more than 
a child; and naturally they had grown 
very fond of the creature, and she of 
them, especially of Chris. They made 
a great pet of her—spoiled her, the doc- 
tor said. 

The doctor was always going some- 
where with his big brown horse Hector, 
and the girls drove themselves wher- 
ever they wanted to go. They made 
the old place very sunny for one an- 
other that whole year and part of the 
next. And then there came a cloud 
into their sky. 

At first the cloud was more felt than 
seen, but its shadow grew gradually 
deeper and plainer. One evening in 
the early fall the doctor sat in his office 
smoking. The room was quite dark: 
he had been sitting some time, think- 
ing over certain matters, and had not 
cared to have a light. He heard voices 
outside and the click of the gate, and 
then the outer door opened and Chris- 
tine came in. She looked in as she 
passed the doctor’s door, and he called 
her: ‘Chris, come here.” 

She came in without speaking, and 
stood beside him in her hat and cloak, 
her hands wrapping the folds across 
her breast and her fovt beating a light 
tattoo upon the floor. Her father turn- 
ed his face toward her, and tilted back 
his arm-chair against the wall. 

“Who was that with you, Chris ?’’ he 
asked. 

She said nothing, but she flushed so 
that he noticed it, dusk as it was, and 
she turned away herhead. The doctor 
reached out his hands, took hold of 
hers and drew her nearer. ‘Look out, 
Chris!’ he said. “I don’t like him: I 
believe he’s not good.” 

She drew away her hands and turned 
toward him sharply. ‘You needn't 
fear,’ she said—‘“until there’s some 
danger, at least.” And then she added 


with a little tremor in her voice, “It’s 
. very kind of you to judge so well of 
those you do not know.’” 

She turned back, and went out and 
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up the stairs. Charlotte came and light- 
ed the office-lamp, and then Squire 
Grimmer came in to see the doctor; 
and when he went away they all three 
sat and read and sewed together in the 
west room. But they did not talk 
much, and they did not laugh at all. 

Next morning, at breakfast, the doc- 
tor told the girls he was going over to 
Pinckney to consult with Doctor Sparks 
about Squire Grimmer’s grandchild, 
Johnny, who had a very bad leg from 
a fall. He went up stairs, and when 
he came down again Christine met him 
in the hall. She had a glass in her 
hand, which she was drying with a 
cloth, turning it round and round. 

“Well, Chris,’’ he said, “how now ?” 
And he turned up her face with his 
gloved hand. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, looking into his 
face ; and then she dropped her eyes. 

Doctor Walter looked down at her 
a@ minute, and answered: “All right, 
Chris! Only be careful, and take time: 
there’ll be plenty of fellows by and by. 
Charl and I can’t spare you yet.” 

He tapped her cheek and went out, 
and she saw Hector go out at the gate 
and trot away down the west road. She 
went back to her glasses, and Charlotte 
came in half an hour after and found 
her looking out of the window, with her 
chin in her hand. 

This was not the beginning of the 
trouble in the Niedever house. But it 
was the first time it had taken shape in 
words. A growing intimacy between 
Christine and young Danvers, and an 
instinctive dislike to the fellow on the 
part of the doctor, had been getting 
more and more evident. 

Doctor Walter came in one afternoon 
and found Charlotte sitting alone. He 
asked where Chris was, and Charlotte 
said she had gone down to Stone’s for 
some cotton. The doctor growled some- 
thing, and went into his office, but 
presently came back and sat down. 
“Charl,”’ he said abruptly, “do you like 
him ?”” 

She looked up quickly from her work, 
and then looked down again. ‘Who, 
father ?” she asked. 
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“Charl, you know who—Danvers.”’ 
“He’s very civil and good-looking,” 

she said. 

“Very !"” answered the doctor. 
you like him ?” 

She looked up: “I don’t know any- 
thing against him: I have no right to 
dislike him.” 

“You have,” he answered; ‘and you 
do dislike him.” 

“I did,” she said. “I tried to keep 
them apart. But I’m afraid it’s no use: 
I think her mind’s set on it, and it will 
only make misery to try to break them. 
I'm trying to like him better for her 
sake. Won't you, father ?” 

“No, I won’t!”” He jumped up and 
tramped about. “He hasn’t got the 
brains of a calf. I hate him. He’s 
nothing but a whiskery, soft-spoken—” 
and the doctor growled the rest of the 
sentence. “I wouldn’t trust him with 
ninepence. Hesha’n’t have her: I tell 
you he sha'n't.” He wheeled away, and 
went and looked out of the window, 
with his hands behind him. Then he 
wheeled back on his heel, and thrust 
his hands in his pockets, and began 
walking up and down with his bushy 
head on one side, after his habit when 
puzzled or put out. 

“We were going to be so happy, 
Charl,” he began again. ‘So we were, 
till this fellow came prowling round. 
Hang him! I wish he had gone where 
he belongs, first.” 

Doctor Walter took his hat, and went 
out and walked down the road toward 
Rawdon. Charlotte saw him hurrying 
angrily round the bend of the road, till 
he was out of sight behind the maples 
blazing all red and gold in the level, 
yellow sunshine. He was hungry for 
love, as we all are, this gruff old growl- 
ing doctor, and he fumed as he went 
bowling along the leaf-strewn road. He 
had been lonesome long enough. He 
wanted his girls: he wanted to be with 
them, and love them, and live for them, 
and have them love him. That was all 
he asked of the world, and he did not 
think it was too much to ask. There 
she was coming now, and alone: he 
was glad of that. He waited for her to 
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come up, and then he wasn’t angry. 
“‘Come, Chris,’’ he said, ‘come home ;” 
and he meant more than his words ex- 
pressed. He took her arm and drew 
her close to his side. She looked up 
wonderingly in his face, and then they 
walked home together without another 
word. Though he should draw her to 
him till he felt her heart beat, there was 
something between them that he might 
not pass. 

Some Indian-summer days came in 
November, and Doctor Walter went 
down for a day or two to Wetherel in 
Wessex. It was a Thursday evening 
when he came back, Hector dodging 
in leg- weary after his long drive. The 
girls had been over to Aunt Esther’s in 
Crawley that same afternoon, driving 
Diamond. 

After tea the doctor went out to. have 
his smoke by his office fire. He heard 
Charlotté bustling about the house, and 
then heard her go up stairs, tripping a 
little to an air she was whistling light- 
ly, as she had a habit of doing when 
moving about the house. The doctor 
came to the door with his pipe in his 
hand, and called up to her as she passed 
along the bannisters in the hall above: 
“Crowing hens, Charl!” 

She laughed, looking down, and went 
on whistling. The doctor crossed the 
hall and looked in at the door of the 
west room. Christine sat by the lamp 
with some needlework. She had lifted 
the work to her face, and was bending 
over biting off a thread. 

“Come here, Chris,’’ the doctor said : 
“TI want to talk to you.” 

He went back, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and put it on the shelf, 
Christine gathered up her thimble and 
scissors, and brought her work with her, 
and sat down in the chair he placed for 
her close to his own. 

“Chris,” he began, “you know where 
I’ve been ?” 

“To Wetherel, you said,” she answer- 
ed, beginning to stitch again. 

“Do you know where Jim Danvers 
came here from ?” he went on. 

She glanced up and blushed. “Yes,” 
she said, “he came from Wetherel.”’ 
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“He was with Pond & Blackburn 
nearly two years.” 

“Three years,”’ she said, quietly. 

‘“*Humph!” growled the doctor, scowl- 
ing in the shadow. “So you take his 
word before mine.—Chris,”’ he contin- 
ued, “look here. I've had a pretty lone- 
some time since you were so high. I’ve 
had no home, you may say, these fif- 
teen years, till this last one. All that 
while I’ve kept thinking of the time 
when I should have you and Charl for 
good and all. I did what I could for 
you—didn’t I, Chris?” He looked 
round at her. 

She was looking up at him, her hands 
lying crossed on her lap. “Yes, father,” 
she said: “you were always very good 
to Charl and me.” 

“Thank you, Chris,” he answered. 
“T tried to be, and I think I was.” 

He got up and walked across the 
floor, and opened a secret drawer of 
his cabinet, took out a box and came to 
Chris and showed her a miniature. 

The girl started and looked from the 
picture to him. “It’s my face,” she 
said, wondering. 

“It was painted thirty years ago,” 
the doctor answered, turning away his 
face. “It’s your mother’s picture, 
Chris.” He took it from her, went 
back and put it away. 

Christine sat leaning her head on her 
hand, looking into the glowing grate, 
the firelight flushing her cheek and 
dancing on her shining hair. 

“Chris,” he said, coming back and 
leaning on the shelf above her, “I'm 
growing an old man. I’m tired of sick 
folks and well folks. I know ’em all 
by heart, good and bad. Now I want 
tostay athome. I remember often and 
often, going about in the dreary weather 
and in dark nights, with no one to come 
home to but old Hackett, I used to say 
to myself, ‘Never mind: Chris and 
Charl will be at home for good, by and 
by.’ And we were happy, last year, 
weren't we, Chris ?” 

She was looking at him, her cheek 
lying on her hand. At his question she 
sat up straight and answered eagerly, 
“Yes, father, and I wish we might have 





stayed so always.” Then she dropped 
her eyes and sat still. 

“And can't we, Chris ?” he said. He 
bent over and turned her head back 
with his hand. 

She trembled and held her hands 
clasped while glancing at his face. “I 
don’t know: I’m afraid it can’t be,” she 
answered. 

The doctor walked to and fro a while. 
“T ought to have thought of it, I sup- 
pose,” he said then, “but I didn’t. And 
when I saw this coming, it made me 
sore. I thought you might have waited a 
while, anyhow. But afterward I thought 
it all over, and made up my mind if 
you were set on it, and the fellow had 
a straight record, that I wouldn't stand 
in your way. I knew him before you 
came home, and I didn't like him, I 
own. But I put that away: I only 
knew his look and his voice. I went 
to work to find out what I could about 
him: I’ve been down to Wetherel about 
it now.”” The doctor came and stood 
before her, and she looked up at him 
quite white as he paused. “I’ve heard 
no good of him, Chris. There was 
trouble about the accounts in Wetherel 
when he left there, and he had no rec- 
ommendation from the firm. And that 
wasn't all: I can’t tell you all I heard 
of him; but you can’t marry a cheat, 
Chris: you must give him up.” 

Christine stood up before him pale 
and trembling, her work sliding from 
her lap upon the floor, and answered 
with a raised voice like a cry, and with- 
out seeming to have heard the charges 
brought: “I can’t: let me alone! . 
Why do you torment me? You've got 
Charlotte, and she’s a hundred times 
better than I. Oh, let me be, let me 
be!’ She broke out sobbing fiercely, 
and threw herself down on the lounge 
and buried her face. 

Charlotte came gliding in, and gath- 
ered up in her arms the beautiful head 
with the long bright hair falling disor- 
dered about it, and hid the hot face in 
her bosom. ‘Poor Chris!’’ she mur- 
mured, “ poor little Chris !’’ 

Doctor Walter went out and walked 
away in the moonlight, up toward the 
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lonely Crow Hills. When he came 
back he sat in the office and wrote two 
or three letters, and went down and 
posted them before he slept. 

Not long after that he was walking 
up from Rawdon one night, having just 
arrived by a train from the South. As 
he came in sight of his house he saw 
some one pass through the gate and 
walk rapidly toward him. When the 
person came near he recognized Dan- 
vers, and stopped him with his cane as 
he tried to slip past. 

“Hold on there, you!” he said angrily. 
“You came out of my house. I saw 
you.” 

The young man backed stubbornly 
against the fence, and answered a little 
thickly, in a low, peculiar voice, “And 
what if I did, Doctor Niedever ?”’ 

“What if you did? Confound your 
insolence! What business had you to 
gothere? Didn't I forbid you?” 

“You ‘know my business, Doctor 
Niedever ;” and young Danvers faced 
the old man, stick and all, and showed 
his teeth as he spoke. 

The doctor raised his cane as if about 
to strike him in the face. ‘Know it, 
you insolent beggar ?” he roared. “Yes, 
I know it well!” 

“TI ain’t a beggar, Doctor Niedever. 
But you’re down on me because I’m 
poor. If I had money you'd let me 
have her.” 

“It’s a lie!’ stamped the old doctor: 
“it’s a lie! I wouldn't if you had a hun- 
dred millions. If you had any brains, 
and weren't a— But I warn you; I 
forbid you to speak or write to my 
daughter. If you do you'll be sorry 
for it. Look out! I’m on your track 
now!” and he went home, hot as he 


was, and laid his commands sternly. 


upon Christine to the same effect. She 
bowed her head, but made no other 
answer, and went away with rebellion 
and something like hate where there 
should have been only love. 

The next Sunday night it was stormy, 
so that they could not go out. When 
they had gathered round the table in 
the west room, the lamp burning bright- 
ly, and the storm howling dismally 
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without, Charlotte took the Bible, as 
had been their custom long ago on 
stormy Sundays when the girls were 
young children, and read where it is 
written that Charity. suffereth long and 
is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not her- 
self, thinketh no evil. When she had 
done, Christine took the book and 
turned over the leaves, and began to 
read in a low, rich voice, full of pas- 
sion, bending over the book and shading 
her eyes with her hand. The other 
two sat and watched her, and presently 
her voice swelled and grew more im- 
passioned, until it thrilled them: “For 
this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife, and 
they twain shall be one flesh.” When 
Christine had read this passage she shut 
the book and stood up flushed and 
trembling. She turned away and-went 
out into the dark hall, shutting the door. 

“ Charl, Charl,” roared the old doctor, 
“whatam Itodo? Lookhere!’” And 
he took a letter from his pocket and 
showed ittoher. It was dated at Weth- 
erel two days before, and when Char- 
lotte read it she looked scared. ‘“ We 
can’t let it go on,” he said. “God 
knows I would do anything for her, and 
she’s getting to hate me. Would it do 
any good to tell her?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, father,”’ Charlotte 
answered forlornly. ‘She wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. I think it would kill her if 
she did. I don’t know what we shall 
do;’”’ and she went out to look for 
Christine. 

Doctor Walter went down to Weth- 
erel on Monday morning, came back, 
and went about doubtful and anxious 
for a day or two. On Thursday he was 
away at a consultation in Crownham till 
late in the evening. 

On his return he found a letter which 
gave him a grim pleasure. While he 
was reading it, Squire Grimmer drove 
into the yard and came in. He was 
glad to find the doctor alone. He had 
met Chris that morning driving Dia- 
mond home from Pinckney, had stop- 
ped her and asked her where she'd 
been, and she said only taking a drive. 
He thought it was strange, and when he 
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went down to the office afterward, Brod- 
head of the bank stopped him and told 
him she had been there and wanted to 
draw out her money. They did not 
know her, and asked her if she knew 
any one in Pinckney, and she told them 
she knew him, the squire, but, being 
requested to fetch him to identify her, 
she had not come back. He had 
thought it best to come over and let the 
doctor know, and see if all was straight. 

Doctor Walter listened to his old 
friend with anger and perplexity depict- 
ed on his face. He got up and stamp- 
ed his foot. ‘God, Grimmer !’’ he said, 
“she must be going to run off! Was 
ever a man so harried? Look here, 
Grimmer!”’ He took up the letter he 
had been reading and thrust it at the 
squire. ‘‘That’s the man she wants to 
marry ;’’ and he strode about the room 
and blustered. Then he went out and 
called: “Chris! Chris ! — Charlotte, 
where's Christine ?”’ 

Charlotte came through and said 
Chris had gone down to the post-office, 
and was not back yet. The doctor took 
his hat, and asked the squire to come 
in with Charlotte and wait till he came 
back. He went down the road toward 
the village, walking quickly and in an 
agitated manner. He did not meet her: 
he came to the office and went in. It 
was post- and telegraph-office in one. 
There were several people there. He 
said a gruff good-evening to Doctor 
Mickining, the clergyman, and went 
‘ and unlocked his box. He heard the 
instrument clicking inside, and Bolton, 
the operator, said to the postmaster, 
Dickens: “I say, Dick, here’s Dan- 
vers’ message from J. J. Fargo. What 
was it he said to you?” 

“Said he couldn't wait for it—send it 
on to him at Barclay any time before 
nine.” Fargo was a clergyman in For- 
rester, known all over the county. 

The doctor heard these words while 
he was thrusting several letters and 
papers into his coat pocket, holding up 
in his left hand one letter with a penny 
stamp and the Rawdon post-mark of 
that day’s date, May 7. He ought to 
know the handwriting: it made him 
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tremble. He tore it open. It said: 
“Good-bye! I shall be married to-night. 
You need not pursue me. I will not 
come back if you overtake us.” There 
was more, but the doctor didn’t read it. 
He came out and started up the street, 
running and muttering to himself. 

The people came out to their doors to 
look, called to each other, and wonder- 
ed if he were mad. His high hat push- 
ed back, his long coat streaming, his 
arms hanging down and an open letter 
flying in his hand, the old man went 
bowling up the street, turned into the 
Pinckney road, and never stopped run- 
ning till he came to his own house. 
Laboring and red in the face, he scram- 
bled into the yard, and called to Bragg 
in the barn loud enough to be heard in 
a storm: “Quick there! Bring out 
Diamond and put her to the buggy.” 

Charlotte and old Grimmer had run 
out when they saw him coming. Char- 
lotte took hold of his arm. ,‘* What is 
it?” she said. “Where is she ?” 

“Run off!” he shouted. “Run off 
with that —— thief!” 

“You'll want a justice,” said the 
squire: “I'll go with you.” 

He ran toward the barn. “Bragg,” 
he called, “get out the double harness 
and the box wagon.” He stripped his 
own gray, hung the harness on the 
fence and gave the horse a drink at the 
pump. 

“That’s the ‘near’ harness,’’ he said 
to Bragg. “Give that to me: he won't 
drive ‘ off.’” 

In five minutes they were ready. 
Charlotte came out cloaked and hooded, 
and locked the house door and brought 
the key. She had a thick shawl and 
a waterproof cloak over her arm: she 
hoped some one might use them be- 
fore morning. She got upon the back 
seat alone, the two grayheads in front. 
The doctor took the reins and drove 
through the gate. The horses were 
strange, and wanted to fight: the gray 
bit at Diamond and plunged ahead, and 
Diamond pulled off wildly and plunged 
too: Doctor Walter touched them sharp- 
ly with the whip and kept them well in 
hand. By the time they got up to the, 
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level at Bragg’s they were going pretty 
steadily. Then the old man shook them 
out. Over that level mile, and down the 
long slope round by Jayhawk Creek, and 
over the roaring bridge, it was one long 
roll of clattering hoofs and one long 
humming roll of wheels. People came 
out to see them go by in the dusk: the 
dimly-seen flying team, the two sterr 
men bent forward and the cowering girl 
behind, passed like a squall, and were 
gone before they looked twice. They 
“swept down the curving creek-road, and 
round by Cary’s Dam and the mill. It 
was eight o'clock and dark. They swept 
round the bend at Three Forks, and 
took the long, gradual upward slope to 
the north, and the horses slowed to the 
rise. 

“Niedever,” asked the squire, “where 
are you going ?” 

“To Forrester,”’ he said. ‘ They’re at 
Barclay now, and there’s no train west 
on the Air-line till nine-ten.” 

The Rawdon and Sheer Notch Rail- 
road runs north-east thirty miles from 
Rawdon to Barclay Junction: there it 
strikes the Air-line running east and west 
north of the rough hill-country between 
the Pinckney valley and Forrester, 
twenty miles across. 

Now they struck more to the west, 
into an up-and-down country that 
stretched north for miles, the road cross- 
ing hill after hill till you tired counting 
them. As they crossed Mackerel Ridge 
the moon rose brightly over Bluetop, 
far away. The squire looked at his 
watch. 

“What time ?” asked the doctor, look- 
ing round for the first time. 

“Ten minutes past nine,” said Grim- 
mer. 

“Get up!’’ called the doctor, and 
they went clattering down the longest 
hill yet. It was a quarter of ten when 
they startled the quiet little village of 
Hamworth, and hurtled away toward 
the river. They came out on the For- 
rester and Whiteland turnpike a little 
after ten. 

“It's four miles now,” said the doc- 
tor. “The train’s due at eleven ;” and 
the tired horses picked up afresh and 
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bowled down the smooth road. The 
air was very sharp, and a fresh breeze 
was blowing from the north-west, the 
sky partly covered with ragged wind- 
clouds, and the moon riding high among 
them in and out. Charlotte shivered 
and drew her wrappings closer about 
her: she had not spoken during the 
whole three hours’ riding. They were 
running parallel with the railroad now, 
not a quarter of a mile off. Suddenly 
a whistle sounded long and loud from 
behind. Doctor Walter started and 
stared back, and made an instinctive 
pass at the whip. Then he checked 
himself. ‘It’s the North Branch freight- 
train,’ said he; and he drove on stead- 
ily as before. 

They looked back and saw the head- 
light coming on, and the ponderous 
train dashed past them and disappear- 
ed. They passed the two-mile tollgate 
just afterward, and came rattling into 
the town of Forrester at twenty minutes 
of eleven, and drove to the Air-line 
House, poor Diamond breathless and 
hanging her head, and the gray horse 
black with sweat. 

They left the horses with the hostler, 
went to a room, ordered writing-mate- 
rials, and sent for a constable. 

Forrester is in the same county of 
Antwerp with Pinckney and Rawdon. 
Squire Grimmer wrote out a warrant, 
blanks not being at hand; and the con- 
stable arriving, they all four went out 
upon the platform of the station and 
waited for the train. The moon was 
high in the heavens, and the sky clear 
now, and it was almost as bright as 
day. The squire took Charlotte into 
the waiting-room and made her sit by 
the fire: he said she must be tired and 
cold; and Charlotte shivered while she 
said she was not, and said no more, 
but sat and listened. Doctor Walter 
tramped up and down the platform out- 
side. He looked at his watch impa- 
tiently, and heard the whistle in every 
sound. There were few people about— 
two or three persons lounging in and 
out, and regarding curiously the two old 
men and the girl. Driver, the consta- 
ble, leaned against the wall and waited ; 
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a couple in the far corner of the room 
conversed in a monotone, the clock 
ticked, and the telegraph instrument 
clicked unmeaningly in the office in the 
corner. 

“They're coming,” Charlotte said, 
and got up and went out. 

She went and took her father by the 
arm, and far away the whistle sounded 
long and clear. Then there was the 
bright head - light a mile off, and the 
train came howling, grinding, clanging, 
hissing into the station, and stopped. 
And there was Danvers getting down 
from the front of the first car, and turn- 
ing to help somebody behind him. Then 
the somebody tripped down to his side, 
spoke to him and was answered, and 
they turned and met Doctor Walter and 
Charlotte face to face. Christine gave 
a startled cry, and clung to her com- 
panion: Charlotte ran to her and caught 
hold of her, and cried, ‘Oh, Chris, how 
could you? Oh, I’m so glad we've 
found you!” 

And Christine made neither resist- 
ance nor advance, but clasped her hands 
and looked from one to another. 

The doctor walked straight to the 
young man, and took him by the arm to 
lead him aside, speaking to him sternly : 
“This way! I’ve got a word to say to 
you that she’d better not hear.” 

He seemed at first inclined to resist. 
“Wait here a minute,” he said to Chris- 
tine, ‘till I see what this is all about. 
Don't be afraid: you are your own mis- 
tress, and they cannot take you back 
against your will.’’ He stepped aside 
and faced the doctor with a bold air: 
“Now then, Doctor Niedever, what's all 
this ?”’ 

“This is a warrant,” answered the 
doctor, “for the arrest of James Knox 
Danvers, issued by Justice Grimmer of 
this county, upon the affidavit of Pond 
& Blackburn of Wetherel. This man 


is Constable Driver of Forrester, who 
will take charge of you if I hand him 
this paper.” 

“The same,”’ said the constable, touch- 
ing his cap. 
vice, sir.”’ 


“Glad to do you that ser- 
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Danvers leaned back against the wall, | 
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his hat-brim shading his face. Justthen 
the conductor cried, “ All aboard !” 
“Look here!” said the doctor. “Get 
on that train: if you don’t, or if you 
ever come back to Rawdon, or com- 
municate with my daughter in any way, 
I'll give this warrant to the officers and 


shave you caged.” 


“Go ahead!” cried the conductor: 
and the engine said, “Puff! puff!’ and 
the cars moved slowly on. 

The young man hesitated: the doctor 
held the paper toward the officer. Then 
Danvers turned and ran across, leaped 
on the steps of the last car as it swung 
past, went in and shut the door without 
looking back. In a minute more the 
train was bearing him away over the 
Ball’s Creek trestle, and Christine was 
looking blankly after it on the platform 
in the still, bright midnight. 

As they sat at breakfast in the morn- 
ing, a whistle was heard, and the mail- 
train, bound east through Barclay te 
the city, came in and stopped at the 
station over the way. Christine got up 
and turned to go out. 

“Chris,” said Doctor Walter, “don’t 
go out of sight. The horses will be 
round directly.” 

“I’m not going home,”’ she answered 
quietly. “I told you I shouldn't come 
back if you pursued me ;”’ and she turn- 
ed and went out, ran over, got upon 
the train, and was gone before they 
knew what to do. 

The doctor got up and started after 
her, but saw it was too late. He came 
back, set up his overturned chair and 
sat down; and they looked in each 
other’s face. Charlotte broke out weep- 
ing, and the doctor got up and pushed 
away his chair fiercely. “My God!” 
he cried out, “what am I to do now?” 

“Walter,” said the squire, “I would- 
n't follow her right away: give her a 
chance to cool. She won't come to any 
harm. No doubt she’ll go to her aunt 
in the city, and she'll be out of the 
fellow’s way there, any way. You must 
make allowance for Chris, Walter: she 
was a good girl. Here are the horses: 
let us go home.” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered the doctor, 
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“home, home! A pretty home I've 
got!” and he wheeled about two or 
three times, with his head down and 
his thumbs in his pockets. Then he 
put on his coat and took down his hat. 
The three drove back as they had come, 
only they were an hour longer on the 
passage, and the squire sat behind with 
Charlotte and held her with his strong 
old arm to try and comfort her. He was 
her father’s lifelong friend, and she re- 
membered him as long back as she re- 
membered anything. 

It was afternoon when they came 
trotting slowly into the yard at home. 
Charlotte laid off her wrappings, and 
went about and got them dinner, but 
they did not want much when they 
came to the table. Then the squire 
took his horse and drove off, not sorry 
to get away. The doctor went down to 
Rawdon to take the next train to the 
city, and Charlotte was left alone with 
Maria the maid. 

The next day at noon she drove Dia- 
mond down to meet the train at Fana- 
mel, five miles east: it would be pleas- 
anter for Chris, they had said, than get- 
ting down at Rawdon. The train came 
in, and Charlotte looked eagerly for 
her two among the throng getting off 
and on. She saw Doctor Walter push- 
ing through toward her, alone. She 
looked at his face, and did not speak 
ttll he got in beside her and took the 
reins. Then she said, “Father, where 
is she?” 

“She won't come, Charl,’’ he said. 
“She thinks we're her enemies, and she 
won't come back.” 

And she did not. She was as proud 
as Lucifer: they had conspired to sep- 
arate her from one whom they hated 
because he was poor. She would hear 
no explanation, she would listen to no 
charges: it was cowardly to slander a 
person behind his back, and she stop- 
ped her ears and stamped her foot. She 
did not know why he had left her, but 
she could trust him and she could wait. 
He would come back in good time and 
make it all plain. She would not go 
home: she could work, and she was 
going to earn her own living till he came 
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back. If uncle and aunt would not let 
her stay and pay her board, why, there 
wtre plenty who would. You would 
have wondered if you had seen the spirit 
and courage of the girl. She found 
work that paid her passably well: she 
was clever with the needle. And so she 
went her own lonely way month after 
month, as brave and patient to the eye 
as at the start. 

At home in Rawdon the doctor and 
Charlotte settled into a certain routine 
of life, and did what they could to make 
it tolerable to one another. But it was 
anything but a happy house. The life 
was gone out of the place, so that some- 
times it seemed strange that it could be 
the same. Even Diamond and Rover 
seemed to miss her of whom they had 
been so fond. Her laugh and song had 
made half the charm of the place: it 
was a house now, but not a home. 
Charlotte whistled no more at her work, 
nor did she drive Diamond much: it 
was dreary going alone. If Chris had 
even been dead, there would have been 
a certain solace in the depth of their 
grief, and the feeling that they loved 
her always and she loved them still. 
But this wearing uncertainty and alien- 
ation, this death in life, was a perpetual 
fret and weariness. The old man was 
no more the same: he walked with 
more of a stoop, and his hair grew twice 
as white that summer. They both tried 
to be cheery for each other’s sake, but 
knew it was only mockery all the while. 
After a time they ceased to talk of Chris- 
tine. The doctor went down to the city 
two or three times through the summer: 
then he went no more. He sent a mes- 
sage to Chris that he would not trouble 
her again: when she was ready to come 
home she had but to come, and they 
would be glad to have her. Whereat, 
when Uncle Robert read her the words 
out of his letter, she listened with down- 
cast eyes and blushing face, and bit her 
lips and said they were very kind. 

And so the autumn passed and the 
winter—the longest and dreariest winter 
the Niedever house had ever seen. 

The days grew long again, and the 
sun high and bright, and the grass 
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sprang green by the roadsides, and then 
in. the fields. The cattle came out to 
graze, and the farmers to plough and 
plant; and by and by horses began to 
appear in the pastures too. About the 
first of June of that year Antwerp coun- 
ty farmers got quite a scare. Miller of 
Six-mile Farm missed his bay pacer one 
morning; then Orville of Havernack, 
his gray mare; then Benjamin of East 
Fork, his sorrel. What was strangest 
about it all was, that no trace was found 
in any case, and yet the hidden enemy 
struck here and away, at Pinckney, 
Rawdon, Wicklow—one night at Wind- 


ham, and the next at Rollo, twenty | 


miles off. 

Doctor Walter was sick at the time: 
he did not know just what was the mat- 
ter with him. He had taken cold, and 
did not seem to have any strength, or 
to care to do anything but lie still. He 
would not eat, and Charlotte began to 
be frightened about him. Coming down 
very early one morning to see to him, 
the house seemed to her dreadfully lone- 
ly and chilly. She went and looked 
out of the window at the gray sky and 
the quiet farm-lands under it. She saw 
Bragg come running up from the slop- 
ing pasture below the barn toward the 
house. She hoisted the window and 
beckoned to him, and he came up quite 
flustered. 

“‘Diamond’s gone, Miss Charlotte !’’ 
he said. ‘She must be stole: she never 
jumped.” 

Charlotte ran out by the side door. 
Had he looked everywhere? was he 
sure she was gone? Yes, he was sure 
of it :.the villains were stealing all about 
the country. 

Charlotte ordered him to telegraph to 
the police in the city, and to take the 
bay horse and try to get track of the 
thief at the toll-houses on all the roads. 
She did not know what else to do. 
Then she went up to her father: she 
did not tell him— it would be of no use. 
He was lying quiet as she stole in, and 
she thought he was asleep; but he was 
not asleep, and he turned his face to 
her and spoke: “I wish she’d come 
home, Charl: I’m tired of waiting for 
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her.” That was the first time he had 
spoken of Chris for months. 

Charlotte started, and a thought came 
to her. She went out and got her hat and 
shawl, and ran down toward Rawdon. 

That same June morning, Christine 
Niedever, coming out into the city street 
to go to her work, met a messenger at 
the door. She was pale, and looked 
weary: she was tired of waiting too. 
The messenger asked if Christine Nie- 
dever lived in that house, and gave her 
a sealed envelope with printing on the 
face and her name written on it. She 
tore it open and read: 


“DEAR CHRIS: Diamond was stolen 
last night. Won't you watch for her at 
the ferry ? CHARL.” 


She thrust the paper into her pocket 
coming down the steps, and ran away 
down toward the rivers When she 
came breathless to the piers, a boat was 
just in at the ferry, swashing and creak- 
ing against the spiles, the horses all 
tramping and the drivers hoa-hoaing. 
The chain-wheels spun clanting round, 
and the passengers came hurrying, 
tramping up the bridge and scattering 
every way. Then came the wagons 
roaring, and Chris stood at the oppo- 
site corner and watched. She saw two 
policemen standing at the gate. First 
came a load of empty barrels, piled in- | 
credibly high upon the cart; there were 
great market-wagons with teams, ~ork- 
horses ridden and led with jingling har- 
ness, and one black with two lean whites. 
That was all. Chris walked up a block 


‘or two, and came back just as the clat- 


tering crowd came trooping again from 
the ferry gate. The first wagon that 
came trotting up the bridge was a spring 
store-wagon, with a high-stepping black 
horse with a white hind foot and a star 
in his forehead. The policeman at the 
left of the gate stepped out and caught 
the horse by the rein, the horse shying 
off, leering and snapping at him vici- 
ously. A violent altercation followed 
between the driver and the officers, 
during which the other vehicles came 
up the bridge and over the stones. 
Chris saw that there were more cart- 
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horses ridden and led, two express- 
wagons, and then a shining new buggy 
came trotting smoothly out, an easy- 
going black mare before it, and a young 
man, well dressed and not plainly seen, 
inside. Now, Diamond had a white 
foot and a star and a long sweeping 
tail, and this horse was black all over 
but a white spot on her nose, had a tail 
short and very bushy, and her mane on 
the near side. Chris had never seen 
the shining buggy nor the silvered har- 
ness. Yet when that pony-built mare 
came out at the gate with her low, reach- 
ing, powerful stride, Chris leaned on the 
letter-box and felt a little faint; and 
when the light shone in upon the man 
inside, she put up her hands and caught 
hold of the post for one moment. She 
turned then and sprang across the flow- 
ing gutter, dodged a black-nosed bay 
pony before a. butcher’s cart, and step- 
ped before the black mare’s head. The 
young man drew the horse off and 
spoke to her, and she sprang up to 
quicken her pace. Then Christine call- 
ed out, ‘Diamond, Diamond! Whoa, 
girl, whoa!” 

The mare threw ‘up her head, pricked 
her ears and gave a sudden glad whin- 
ny and a flirt of her curving neck: 
then, with a tug of her teeth at the 
tightened off-rein and a sudden plunge, 
she came bounding to Christine’s side 
and stopped, whinnying and fawning 
on the girl—as happy a horse as ever 
stood on four dancing feet. It was an 
instant’s work: the reins had been 
snatched from the driver's hands, and 
he was leaning over eagerly with a 
white face, gathering them up and 
reaching for the whip. Christine took 
the black muzzle between her two 
hands, taking no other heed of the 
mare, but looking right past her into 
the wagon with an ever so queenly and 
wrathful face. She put up one arm 
with a quick gesture of command: 
“Put that whip back! If you strike 
her, I'll make her kick.” : 

He lifted the whip, looking at her: 
then dropped it back into the socket 
with a quick glance round at the blue- 
coated officers just across the street. 
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“Lay down the lines,” she said, “and 
sit still.” 

He did as she commanded with a 
dogged kind of desperation in his look, 
She pushed the mare round to cramp 
the wheel. “Off, Diamond! stand!” 
and she passed back quickly and sprang 
into the wagon, and grasped the reins 
with fierce haste. She heard running 
feet and a shout as she cried to the 
mare, and a blue-coat shot by and 
caught at the bridle, and another made 
a grasp at Danvers on the other side. 
Chris was shaking the reins and calling 
on the mare, and Diamond reared and 
leaped out, and flung away the man at 
her mouth, and the wheels sent the 
other sprawling in the mud; and they 
were off up the street at a tearing run 
over the stones, They heard loud shout- 
ing, and then the crack of a pistol; 
and something cracked sharply close to 
Chris’s ear, and turning she saw that 
the light in.the back between their two 
heads was shivered into a thousand rays 
from a round hole in the centre. Look- 
ing back at the first corner through that 
hole, she saw the high-stepping black 
coming after them, one blue-coat on the 
seat by the driver, and the other in the 
space behind, crouching and hanging 
on as the wagon swayed and bounced 
over the stones. But she heard only a 
confused sound of shouting along the 
street, above the deafening clatter of 
her own wheels. A man ran suddenly 
out before them, bareheaded, without 
a coat and brandishing a wet broom. 
Christine leaned forward and lifted the 
whip, and cried at him and the horse 
in one breath. The fellow turned sud- 
denly and fled, dropping his broom; 
and Christine, glancing aside, saw Dan- 
vers sitting by her with a dark face, 
his thumb upon the hammer of a pistol 
held in his hand. She shuddered and 
shrank from him, and he put the pistol 
into his breast. Clatter, clatter they 
went, truckmen and milkmen and 
butcher-boys shouting and trying to 
clear the way. At every block they 
turned off and dashed down to right or 
left. Now they lost sight of the high- 
stepping black, and a minute after 
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struck into a wooden-paved street that 
curved sharply two or three blocks 
ahead. The horse settled down into a 
strong, long, hurling swing, and the 
wheels hummed round swift and smooth. 

Christine did not speak or look round, 
but drove Diamond past block after 
block at a rattling pace, drawing off to 
the west into a more crowded street, but 
keeping the general course up the length 
of the city. Now that she had time to 
think, some queer feelings came across 
the girl. Her cheeks were flushed deep 
red: she bit her lips every now and then, 
and once there was a dimness in her eyes. 
But she drove on steadily, and never 
once put up her hand or turned her 
head aside. By and by they came to a 
railroad dépét, and Christine drew up 
to the walk and stopped. Then she 
turned to him sternly. “Get out,’’ was 
all she said. 

An engine was hissing beyond out of 
sight, and the bell clanging. Danvers 
got down and waited. 

“That train goes out in a few min- 
utes,” said she, “bound north. Do you 
understand ?” 

He nodded grimly. She was turning 
to drive off, but a thought struck her 
and she drew back sharply. ‘Have 
you money ?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, glancing up from 
under his hat. Christine pulled out her 
purse and gave it to him just as it was, 
and he thrust it into his pocket. As 
she took a sweep round and headed 
back down the street she saw him still 
on the curbstone, leaning on a post and 
watching her. She had passed him, 
and was starting the mare into a trot 
when he came running close to the 
wheels and thrust the purse into her lap. 

“It was a lie,” he said. ‘Take it 
back!” And he ran away and went in 
at the ticket-office door. She dropped 
the cover of the wagon to hide the 
broken light. She trotted the mare 
easily down street after street, came to 
the river and crossed by a different 
ferry. People stared a good deal, and 
she quaked inwardly, but no one mo- 
lested her except with rough looks. 
She was glad to get away into the 
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streets again. She did not know the 
way now, but guessed at the general 
direction till the blocks became more 
open and vacant lots more and more 
plenty. Then she inquired of a huck- 
ster-woman for the West Markham 
plank-road, and found it half a mile to 
the right. Diamond was tired and clot- 
ted with sweat, and Christine turned 
her off into a grassy side-road, took off 
her bridle and let her rest a while and 
browse the short, sweet grasses by the 
roadside. 

She let the mare drink, and then 
drove on again. Conflicting feelings 
crossed and excited her—pain, scorn, 
regret, remorse, and—yes, finally and 
over all—relief and joy. Do not call 
her inconstant: you and I shall be 
happy fellows if as true hearts beat for 
us. A year is a long time to wait with- 
out a sign, and a year will hold a good 
deal of cool reflection. Then that 
morning’s doings had squared things 
so sharply: Charl and father all loving 
and true—she alone wrong and willfully 
blind and headlong. And Danvers! 
Oh, that thought gave her such a pang! 
And then she scorned herself while the 
tears were biting iq her eyes, and dash- 
ed them away and was glad. Yes, 
glad: she had no right to pity or regret : 
she ought to be ashamed! Yes, she 
was glad, glad. Home, home, home! 

She leaned over the dasher ‘and talked 
to the mare as to a child, laughed and 
chirruped and called her pet names, 
and talked foolish baby-talk to, her; 
and Diamond pranced and curveted 
and capered and flirted her head and 
neighed—like a crazy horse and a crazy 
girl. 

Her spirits rose higher and higher. 
She began to sing: then stopped to 
laugh to think how they would stare 
when she came driving into the yard 
with the stolen horse and this shining 
new buggy and harness. And what 
times she and Charl would have! All 
that miserable old strife and black feel- 
ing gone! Wasn't she glad? And so 
sorry too : they must make father young 
again now. How she longed to begin! 
She wanted to see them this minute, 
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and the dear old place, and Rover, and 
Hector, and Trot, and Strawberry the 
heifer. How she would run about the 
farm and fields once more! Quick, 
Di! this would never do. 

Her ‘sweet, ringing voice rose up and 
floated over the sunny June fields. Men 
stopped teams in the furrows and corn- 
rows to listen and look. Far up among 
the hills they heard her singing still, so 
clear and high and thrillingly sweet : 

«« Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like 

home.” 

It was past noon when she came. to 
Rawdon village. She drove through 
the main street: she would not have 
turned out of her way then for an arm- 
ed band. People stared at her all along: 
her cheeks were flushed, but she answer- 
ed them, eyes for eyes. She heard a 
child’s voice calling, “Aunt Chris! 
Aunt Chris!” and little Mame Archer 
came flying out of a gate. She was no 
kin of Christine’s, but they had been 
great friends: the familiar voice and 
bright little face thrilled her through. 

“Oh, Mame,” she cried, and stopped 
the mare, and jumped down and caught 
up the child, and kissed her and pressed 
her ever so close. 

“Oh, I'm so glad you’ve come, Aunt 
Chris !’’ said the little girl, and nestled 
.o her breast. 

“And so am I glad,” answered Chris ; 
and now she was crying, with her cheeks 
on the little child’s and the little arms 
round her neck. 

“And you won't go back again, will 
you, Aunt Chris?” and Mame looked 
into her eyes. 

“No, dear; I'll never go back,” she 
answered eagerly. 

She put down the child and got in 
with a heart full of tenderness and love. 
Come, Diamond, only a half mile more. 
Past the post-office, and then the church, 
and sharp round to the west up the 
Pinckney road. Up through the wood- 
land, winding out of the shadow and 
over the edge of the high familiar lev- 
els. There is the house now among the 
shadowing trees, and the barns beyond 





and behind. The place never looked 
so beautiful before. There are the cows 
and Strawberry up in. the seven-acre 
field. And oh, how sweet and pure 
and peaceful the whole June land is, 
the fresh June sunshine glorifying all, 
and overhead the grace of the perfect 
arching sky, white-flecked with sum-. 
mer clouds! She smells the trees and 
the musky odor of the daisy drifts. And 
she does not see it very plainly now: 
there is a great swelling in her throat, 
and her heart beats hard and fast, as 
Diamond goes trotting round into the 
yard and stops. Charlotte comes out 
of the door and stands with her hands 
before her, looking without a word at 
Diamond and Christine; and Chris 
jumps down and takes the astonished 
sister all in her arms and hugs her with 
a close, quick pressure, and laughs loud 
and ringingly, and cries out, “Oh, you 
dear, foolish old thing! haven’t you 
anything to say ?” 

The great black Newfoundland comes 
snuffing solemnly, stands up and paws 
them apart, and licks Christine’s face, 
and lays his black bear’s muzzle on her 
shoulder, then gets down and sets up a 
frequent bark while scampering round 
and round them. <A wondering old face 
and bare, bowed head are seen at the 
door, and Christine cries and is scared 
when she sees what a change a year 
has made. She comes to him half 
doubtingly and downcast, and he puts 
his hand under her chin as of old, and 
lifts her face.and says, “Is it all straight 
now, Chris ?”’ 

And she looks up into his face out of 
wet eyes, and answers, “All straight, 
father. Will you let me.come home ?” 

He takes her face between his two 
hands and draws her in: “God bless 
you, Chris! I’ve been waiting for you 
all this while, and I was nearly tired 
out. Come in, come in!” 

And he sits down and breaks out sob- 
bing, holding her face ever so tight, and 
she is crying on her knees before him. 
And Charlotte is crying too, and Maria, 
unseen in the doorway, breaks out loud- 
er than all. J. T. McKay. 
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HE River St. John’s is the most sin- 

gular stream of water on the con- 
tinent: The Indians called it Illaka, 
and explained the name as meaning, 
“It has its own way—is different from 
every other.” 

With the exception of some few rivers 
that flow into the Arctic Ocean, the Nile 
and the St. John’s are the only rivers on 
the earth’s surface whose waters run 
due north. In this respect, as well as 
in many others, it is peculiar. For 
more than one hundred and fifty miles 
from its mouth it is from two to three 
miles wide, and in some places spreads 
out to twelve or fifteen. It is, in fact, 
merely a chain of lakes, and some of 
these lakes are only shallow basins not 
more than twelve feet deep. 

It is some four hundred miles in 
length, and is supposed to rise in the 
extensive swamps of South Florida. I 
say supposed, for, strange to say, al- 
though this river is the first in this coun- 
try on which the white man ever floated 
a ship, the very first on whose banks he 
ever settled, and although it has ever 
since that time been known and visited, 
its head-waters are still unknown. As 
it is in scenery and climate an African 
river, a true American Nile or Niger, 
I think it would be a good plan, as soon 
as Dr. Livingstone turns up alive, to 
catch him and start him in a canoe up 
this river. He would be sure, if any 
one could, and if the mosquitoes did not 
devour him, to come out at the little end 
of it. Congress should make an appro- 
priation for this purpose. Who knows 
what he might not discover.if let loose 
upon its waters ? 

Its current runs at the rate of only a 
mile an hour; and so gradual is the 
fall that at one hundred and fifty miles 
from its mouth the level is only three 
feet six inches above that of the sea. 
It must have been originally only a long 
salt-water lagoon. Before the war, it 
was brackish to a very great distance 





from its mouth: since the war, its wa- 
ters have become fresh, and the natives 
attribute this change to political convul- 
sions. A series of heavy rains for sev- 
eral summers, and the opening up for 
navigation of various streams leading 
from large lakes, have turned a great 
body of fresh water into its sluggish 
current, and caused this result. 

Many of the Florida waters drain off 
southward, through the Everglades, into 
the Gulf of Mexico. By clearing out 
the obstructions between this region 
and the St. John’s, a still larger body of 
water might be poured into this river, 
which would thus become the great out- 
let for the waters of all southern Florida. 
It might be made a navigable stream 
throughout, draining while it opened up 
a rich country, and allowing boats to 
pass to the southernmost part of the 
peninsula. 

It is a grand river, not in its scenery, 
but in the wide expanse of its waters: 
the banks are flat, and would be:unin- 
teresting were it not for the tropical cha- 
racter of the vegetation. A few years 
ago the river was a great solitary high- 
way, leading to nothing: there were 
few settlements, and Nature reigned un- 
disturbed, its silence only occasionally 
broken by the axe of the lumberman 
and the whizz of a few saw-mills. The 
low swampy shores, the tall tufted palms 
nodding in the breeze, the sturdy live- 
oak covered with long trailing Spanish 
moss, and the alligator basking in the 
mud, gave an Oriental, or rather Afri- 
can, aspect to the scene. Now all is 
changed: since the war, a large stream 
of emigration has poured in, the river- 
banks are thickly strewn with settle- 
ments, and marks of cultivation are 
seen. An increasing crowd of Northern 
immigrants, energetic and restless, are 
planting fruit-farms and raising vege- 
tables for the great cities of the sea- 
board. They settle on the banks be- 
cause the land is higher and access to 
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market easy, the continually passing 
steamers affording ready transportation. 
The shore is filling up, and land upon 
the river already brings a hundred dol- 
lars an acre—much of it a hundred and 
fifty dollars. It is estimated that some 
four millions of orange trees have been 
set out in the last four years. Nothing 
is more beautiful or more valuable than 
an orange grove ; and when these groves 
attain size and are in full bearing, this 
river will have beauty added to its pres- 
ent charms of novelty and variety. 

I never spoke with any one in Florida 
about buying land who did not offer to 
sell me the very land he lived on. This 
looked as if something was wrong; and 
when a man, yellow as a pumpkin and 
shaking with ague, swore that his place 
was perfectly healthy and that the mos- 
quitoes lived on the other side, while he 
was yet exceedingly anxious to sell out 
and go elsewhere, I felt ““dubus.” In 
one such case I noticed that the river 
was washing the sandy bank away very 
rapidly. I learned, on inquiry, that the 
current had changed its course in the 
last few years—probably deranged by 
the war—and was washing away the 
farm offered for sale. The estate was 
in fact, undergoing a process of liquid- 
ation. 

In other respects, also, land-titles are 
insecure in this part of the world. There 
were first the old Spanish grants previ- 
ous to 1750; then the English grants; 
then the new Spanish grants; then the 
territorial United States grants; and 
now modern possession. These rights 
often overlap and interfere with each 
other. Besides these, add the war- 
claims, with property sold for unpaid 
taxes, covering everything else, and 
you can imagine what a Florida title to 
land must be. In short, a Florida es- 
tate implies a law-suit. 


I came by sea to Pilatka, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles above the mouth 
of the St. John’s, and taking a small 
steamboat sailed at night to navigate 
the Ocklawaha. This means, in Indian 
language, The Boggy River; and it well 
deserves the name, for it is merely a 
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narrow, winding canal through a cypress 
swamp. 

No more singular journey can he im- 
agined. Our vessel was a mere canal- 
boat, fitted up with a steam-engine, 
ninety feet long by twenty wide, and 
drawing only two feet of water. A 
wheel at the rear, with a rudder on each 
side of it, propelled us four miles an 
hour. 

We literally forced our way through 
the trees. The smokestack was flush 
with the deck: higher it would not 
have been safe—the overhanging limbs 
would have swept it off. Indeed, the 
sides of the boat were actually scarred 
by the boughs of trees, and when on 
deck you had to stoop and dodge to 
avoid being swept off by them. I was 
awakened early by the crashing sound 
they made on the side of the boat, 
against which my bed lay. When the 
day broke and I stepped out, I found 
I was in an entirely new world. The 
river was gone, and we were toiling 
through a swamp of immense cypress 
trees. Land there was none in sight; 
only swamp on both sides as far as the 


_eye’could penetrate among the trees 


rising out of the water, and stretching 
their tall trunks and branches some 
seventy feet in the air. The channel 
was nowhere wide enough for two boats 
to pass each other: there was conse- 
quently no up-and-down passage on 
the same day, nor could these boats 
turn round: in many places there was 
barely room for them to get through. 
More than once it was a tight fit anda 
close sqaeeze when two large cypress 
trees took their places on opposite sides 
of the river, and our boat had to wriggle 
through as best she might. 

So thick is the growth and so nume- 
rous are the tree-stems that although at 
the time of my visit, in early January, 
they were not in leaf, it was impossible 
to see far into the woods. You are 
hemmed in by a palisade of trees; and 
when the foliage is out in all its South- 
ern luxuriance, you pass along this nar- 
row, tortuous canal, with a wall of ver- 
dure on each side, higher and grander 
and gloomier than that of the narrowest 
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street of some old European town, with 
its rows of tall houses on either hand. 
And this is no long, monotonous canal, 
in which far off the two lines seem to 
come together in a point, thus appear- 
ing to confirm the opinion of that wise- 
acre who asserted that parallel lines 
would always meet if you extend them 
farenough. This river is crooked, more 
crooked, most crooked. As you stand 
on the boat and look back, you see no 
stream of water—you seem to have come 
just out of the swamp. As you look 
forward, there is no watery pathway be- 
fore you—the boat appears to be run- 
ning right into the trees. The turns are 
so short that they are made as though 
upon a pivot. The boat will turn al- 
most within her own length, and it is 
accomplished thus: the steering appa- 
ratus consists of a man at the helm and 
two big negroes, with stout poles, at the 
bow. By no other management could 
she be navigated. At every turn of the 
river they have to be up and doing; 
and the place is no sinecure, for the 
turns aremany. Bending and pushing, 
working and swearing, they force round 
the head of the boat and give her a new 
direction. Sometimes she will get stuck 
among the trees, and then the poles are 
manned by many men, and all hands 
and the steam-engine are employed to 
set her free. I have seen the bow thus 
stuck on one side and the stern on 
the other, both fairly pushed in among 
the trees and boughs. Sometimes an 
overtasked pole will break, and there 
is a plunge overboard of its holders. 
Nothing worse than a ducking, how- 
ever, is received: the river is too shal- 
low to drown even a boy. Sometimes 
a pole will stick fast in the mud, too 
tight to be removed, and will draw its 
holder over as the steamer moves on. 
We have incidents of all kinds to 
give interest tothe journey. A tree has 
fallen across the river, and, just as though 
we were in a wildwood road, we must 
get out axes and cut away the obstacle. 
Limbs of trees are perpetually sweeping 
the boat, requiring very skillful dodging 
by those who stay out of the cabin. An 


occasional alligator or a flock of par- 
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roquets, or sometimes an adventurous 
butterfly who thinks winter over and 
that flowers ought to come out, is met 
with. Sometimes land presents itself 
suddenly on one side or the other, as 
though it had come down to afford a 
landing-place for the steamer, and now 
and then we come upon a bluff—that is, 
a bank six feet above water-level. 

The water of the Ocklawaha is as 
black as ink, but perfectly clear: there 
is scarcely any current. In many places 
it is completely filled with water-plants, 
their broad leaves covering the surface. 
Its inhabitants are fish, frogs, snakes 
and alligators. The Stygian blackness 
of the water is imparted by the cypress 
roots and leaves: it is full of tannin and 
other vegetable matter, and only re- 
quires to pass through a bed of iron ore 
to render it a perfect writing-fluid—a 
river of ink. 

The swamps extend far out (more 
than a mile on each side), and afford » 
a delightful retreat for all manner of 
“varmints,” ranging from mosquitoes 
to panthers. We traveled all day in 
our slow and uninterrupted manner up 
this black and silent river. It seemed 
devoid of life. It was too early in the 
season for the cypress to be in leaf, and 
very few evergreens were on the banks, 
and no flowers had as yet made their 
appearance. As scarcely a bird could 
be seen, and even the hum of insects 
was wanting, life seemed to be indeed 
absent. And there was another pecu- 
liarity which added to the sombreness 
of the time and place: from every limb 
hung long streamers.of gray Spanish 
moss waving in the wind, and giving 
an indescribably mournful appearance 
to the scene. They looked like the 
crape bands of a funeral. 

I could imagine this to be the river 
Styx; our long, coffin-like boat, the car- 
rier of condemned souls; our black, 
silent boatmen, Charon and his crew. 

Toward evening the scene changed. 
The river for the first time forked, and 
taking the right-hand branch, we soon 
left trees behind us, and found our river 
meandering through a broad savannah 
of bright green grass. It was still 
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swamp, but grass swamp. Here a cur- 
rent was plainly perceptible, and the 
stream became clearer and deeper. 
Eight miles of this, and we shot into a 
spring four hundred feet across and 
more than fifty deep, clear as crystal, 
surrounded to the water’s edge with 
cypress, palm and live-oak—a circle of 
watery beauty set in the sand of East 
Florida. 

This cup of crystal water, which bears 
the name of Silver Spring, has no 
streams running into it. The fountains 
that furnish its waters and form the river 
flowing out of it come from below, and 
burst up under large ledges of limestone 
rock that form its bottom. It fills itself 
to the brim, overflowing at a break in 
the edge of the cup. Owing to the up- 
rush of this large stream, there is a 
constant undulation imparted to the 
whole mass of waters that is never seen 
in lakes fed by surface streams. The 
water seems to vibrate, and this imparts 
a peculiar appearance to everything 
seen through it. 

The ledges of white limestone forming 
the floor of this cup are each set in a 
frame of long, waving green water-grass 
and verdant moss, whose vivid color 
and many shades of green reflect the 
rays of the sun as perfectly as in the 
open air. The water is so perfectly 
transparent that a pearl button dropped 
on the rocky floor can be as distinctly 
seen as in the palm of the hand. The 
deep borders of long grasses undulate 
continually with the motion of the wa- 
ter, and the limestone rocks at the bot- 
tom assume the hue of richly-burnished 
silver tinged with green. Myriads of 
fish, of all kinds and sizes peculiar to 
this region, are seen swimming and 
sporting in these forests of grasses and 
moss. It is a pleasant sight to collect 
them about the boat and to see them 
scrambling for crumbs of bread. The 
trees around, cypress and moss-covered 
live-oak, crowd the banks, and thirstily 
dip their branches in the water. 

I have seen many wonderful things, 
and many beautiful things, in Florida, 
but nowhere have I ever seen such a 
gem of perfect beauty as Silver Spring. 
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Sailing up the Ocklawaha past Silver 
Spring, and traversing a chain of large 
inland lakes, you reach the limits of 
habitation. If very curious and very 
persevering, you may pass on, on horse- 
back, and try to reach the Everglades, 
They lie far south, and cover several 
counties. There is a vast luxuriance of 
vegetation in this land of sun and 
moisture. Nature is so powerful that 
she conquers man. The richest places 
—swamps full of deep rich mould, and 
covered with trees matted together by 
vines and brushwood—are left as God 
made them, while inferior lands are 
cultivated because easier to clear and 
drain. We meet extensive forests of 
cypress, especially as we approach the 
Everglades. In the Seminole war, our 
troops encountered first Little Cypress, 
so called not from the inferior size of 
the trees, but because it was narrower 
than the Big Cypress, through which 
they had to force their way for twenty 
miles. The trees grow in mud and 
water, spread out roots and branches, 
and shoot up sturdy sprouts called 
knees that impede all progress. There 
is no firm foundation, and no road can 
be formed except by cutting a way with 
the axe and filling up with hurdles; 
and even then the bottom is soft and 
treacherous. The Indian paths are 
under water: you wade, stepping on 
trees sunk below the surface, and the 
track will suddenly turn at right angles, 
with a space between the logs at the 
angle: these turnings are known only 
to the guides, so that an incautious fol- 
lower is soon floundering in water or 
deep mud. 

When our men had forced their way 
through these treacherous footings, they 
hailed the Everglades with joy. Here 
was water, green with grass and bound- 
less in extent, with islands of verdure 
here and there covered with trees or 
cultivated as gardens. The water is 
from one to six feet deep, the bottom 
firm, though covered with a slight layer 
of mud. The Indian custom was to 
make a rough boat by taking the hide 
of a beef and drawing it up at the 
edges in boat form. In this the guns, 
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provisions and pappooses were put, and 
dragged by a cord made of bear-grass 
from island to island. This made a 
depressed track in the grassy surface 
that remained for days, and could be 
followed like the trail of a saw-log in 
the sand. 

The Everglades are just a submerged 
prairie, and they exhibit the manner in 
which the great Western prairies were 
formed. Drain the Everglades (it could 
be done), and the present islands would 
be hills: submerge a prairie, and its 
hills would become islands. No tree is 
found on the Everglades, because they 
are constantly covered with water: no 
trees are found on the prairies, because 
they were long covered with water. 
The time will come when this vast plain 
will be clear of water, and then we 
shall have a large surface, like the 
prairies, clear of trees, and fitted for 
cultivation by man. In these little 
Everglade islands the palm flourishes, 
and also the orange and every other 
tree of Florida. The castor-oil plant 
grows up to be a large tree of several 
years’ life. The arrow-root and sweet- 
potato patches merely require that stir- 
ring of the ground necessary in remov- 
ing the full-grown roots to cause the 
younger ones to grow and keep on 
growing. It is really not necessary to 
plant more than once. It is a lazy 
man’s paradise. No wonder the In- 
dians were unwilling to move to the 
West: it was not the graves of their 
fathers they were unwilling to leave: it 
was their potato and pumpkin patches. 
Their pumpkin is small, round and 
sweet: they cut it open, put in a raccoon 
or opossum, cover it with ashes and 
bake it in the fire. The hunters think 
it a superb dish. Another plan is to 
take a fish just off the hook, and with- 
out scaling or cleaning wrap it up in 
green leaves and bake it in the same 
way. Hunters use a wet newspaper. 
It is done when, if you tear a piece of 
the wrapping, the skin and scales come 
off with it. You tear off skin and 
wrapping from one side, eat the flesh, 
turn it over and eat the other, and 
throw bones and inside away. 
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Indians in small numbers are still 
found near the Everglades. They do 
not like the whites, and are not sociable, 
but there is a talisman that will move 
them out of stoicism into cordiality, 
there is a sesame that will open an In- 
dian’s heart and mouth, and that is 
whisky. They are the only savages 
who have never invented an intoxicating 
liquor of their own. Their only idea of 
civilization is to get drunk. Ride into 
their country, put up with a chief, give 
him whisky and promise him more, and 
he and his are at’ your service so long 
as your whisky lasts. He will become 
garrulous, mix up his English and In- 
dian in an imperfect polyglot, swear 
friendship, feast you to the extent of his 
cookery, take you hunting, and share 
his hut and his wives with you. 

Qne thing curious about the race is, 
that Indian babies don’t cry. Whena 
camp was surprised by our troops the 
very infants would crawl off in the grass 
like young partridges, and when cap- 
tured be perfectly mute. 


In Tallahassee I saw part of the armor 
of a Spanish cavalier of De Soto’s army. 
During the late war a plough had turn- 
ed up a complete suit in one of the ad- 
joining counties. Nothing was found 
in the armor but a few crumbling bones 
that fell to pieces on exposure to the 
air, and some solid teeth that had re- 
sisted decay. The farmer considered 
the iron a godsend in the war, when 
iron was so scarce, and had most of it 
made into horseshoes. What I saw 
consisted of nearly all the head-piece, 
with a large, heavy visor for the face 
and neck, and the plates for one arm. 
I tried them on, and how any man wore 
them and fought in them passes com- 
prehension. The helmet and visor were 
so contrived that the weight rested on 
the shoulders: no head could have 
borne it. The eye-holes were covered 
with sliding plates, leaving a very nar- 
row slit: no arrow could have pene- 
trated. The protection to head, face 
and neck was perfect. At the shoulder 
and elbow were still to be seen straps 
of leather. The leather of Cordova, 
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used in armor, was always made of the 
best hides, and lay in vat ten years be- 
fore it was considered fit for use. 

What a tale would that armor tell 
could it speak of the marches, battles 
and sieges it had been in! De Soto 
gathered his cavaliers from the most 
adventurous blood of Old Spain—men 
who had marched with Cortez to the 
Halls of Montezuma, who had been 
with De Soto himself when he served 
under Pizarro. They were the very 
flower of the chivalry of Spain, the best 
troops for valor and hardihood the 
world has ever seen, either before or 
since. There is no record in the history 
of adventure brighter and stronger than 
that of these men, who, plunged into an 
unknown wilderness, without supplies or 
hope of aid, encountered and conquered 
numerous well-armed savage tribes, 
crossed immense rivers, traversed large 
tracts of country, discovered the Mis- 
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sissippi, and penetrated as far west as 
the Rocky Mountains, before De Soto’s 
death and the destroying effects of long 
marches and a terrible warfare com- 
pelled the few survivors to take boat for 
Mexico. 

I looked upon these silent pieces of 
armor with strange emotions. They 
spoke in thrilling tones of a distant past 
—of men long gone from earth, who 
had borne a brilliant part in its history, 
and who, if they did nothing else, had 
prepared and smoothed the way for the 
progress of the men of our day. De 
Soto’s march broke the large and grow- 
ing Indian power in the South, and first 
inspired that terror of the white man 
which has rendered subsequent coloni- 
zation possible. He was the forerun- 
ner of our fathers: he prepared the way 
for us. We owe him a debt of gratitude, 
and acknowledge our debt. 

J. P. LITTLe. 
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THER things equal, the general 

average of prices is determined 
by the quantity of currency in circula- 
tion, and prices advance or recede as 
that is increased or diminished. A par- 
ticular article at a particular time, owing 
to some circumstance connected with its 
production or the demand for it, may 
rise or fall in price as compared with 
other commodities, but the general prices 
of all objects of value will ever depend 
upon the quantity of currency existing 
in the country in which they are pro- 
duced and sold. This is an economic 
law as certain as any of the laws of 
Nature. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that if the currency of the country be a 
local or unnatural one—that is, if it be 
different from the currency of commerce, 
which is gold and silver—it will really 
measure only those commodities which 





are wholly produced and consumed with- 
in the country where such local curren- 
cy is used. If there be any commodity 
of which the country necessarily raises 
a surplus that must be exported, and 
the local currency is in excess of its 
natural volume, or what it would be if 
composed wholly of coin, such article 
will not be measured correctly as com- 
pared with all others, because its price 
depends upon its value for shipment 
to a foreign market, where it will be 
measured by the gold standard. Such 
article is neither raised in value by ex- 
pansion nor depressed by contraction 
of the local currency. The reason is 
obvious. There cannot be two prices 
for the same thing at the same time, 
and what it is worth for shipment will 
determine the value of the whole pro- 
duct, whether consumed at home or 
sent abroad. For example: if the price 
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of cotton is 16} cents per pound, it is 
because it is worth "15 cents to send to 
Liverpool or Havre as a remittance in- 
stead of gold, and there being, as we 
will assume, a premium of Io per cent. 
in gold, the price of the cotton is 15 
cents, plus 10 per cent., equal to 16} 
cents; and this will be the price of the 
entire crop wherever consumed ; and a 
rise or fall of the gold premium, irre- 
spective of all other considerations, 
affects favorably or otherwise the price 
of all the cotton raised in the land. 

On the other hand, all articles pro- 
duced and consumed wholly at home, 
like boots and shoes, farming-machines 
and implements, furniture, carriages 
and the like, are measured by the exist- 
ing currency, without reference to the 
gold premium, except to the extent that 
the materials of which they are com- 
posed are of foreign production, upon 
which the gold premium has been 
charged. All these home-produced and 
home-consumed articles feel the full 
effects of a redundant currency, how- 
ever great that redundancy; and it is 
now about 100 per cent. The truth of 
this statement may be seen in the fact 
that in 1860 the circulation was two hun- 
dred and seven millions, and now it is 
seven hundred millions; while, making 
all reasonable allowance for the in- 
crease of production and population, the 
amount required would not now exceed 
three hundred and fifty millions. 

If such be actually the effect of cur- 
rency upon prices, it becomes a matter 
of interest to inquire how the most im- 
portant branches of business are affect- 
ed by it. 

The productive industry of the coun- 
try may be-divided into three principal 
kinds—viz., agricultural, manufacturing 
and mercantile—the first employing a 
large majority of the whole population, 
and of course producing a large surplus 
of commodities to be sent abroad, while 
the products of the second are consumed 
almost entirely at home. The great 
staple of agriculture is corn (to use the 
English term) in its varieties—wheat, 
maize, rye, oats, barley, etc. The aver- 
age value of either one of these deter- 
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mines the value of all the others, be- 
cause if any one—wheat, for example— 
brings a higher price in proportion to 
its cost, the production of that article is 
certain to be increased until reduced in 
price to an equality with the rest. The 
agriculture of the country is a unit, 
and when the full effects of the late 
war have disappeared and production 
has been completely restored, all its 
products will be governed by the ex- 
port value of the leading staples. The 
position of the farmer or planter, then, 
is this: the cost of the commodities he 
is compelled to purchase has been en- 
hanced by some 50 to 75 per cent., 
while the prices he obtains can at most 
be advanced only to the extent of the 
gold premium. Indeed, superfine flour 
has recently been quoted in New York 
at $4.45 to $4.95 per barrel, which is 
less than its price in 1860. Mess pork, 
quoted at $14.50 now, was worth $18.25 
before the disturbance in the currency. 

If, then, all the farmer purchases costs 
him from 50‘to 75 per cent. more than 
before the war, while he is obliged to 
sell his products even lower than then, 
he must certainly lose the difference ; 
and that is not a trifling one. But even 
this is not the entire loss of the farmer, 
because, owing to the rise of labor, his 
commodities cost him a great deal more 
than formerly. It is not a matter of 
surprise, therefore, that, as we learn 
from the public prints, “the West is 
despondent.” 

It may be thought that cotton must 
be an exception to what we have laid 
down, since its price is now greater than 
before the war. It is worth at present, 
say, 16} cents per pound, while from 


_1850 to 1860 the average was but 10} 


cents. This higher price, however, is 
owing to the fact that the production of 
cotton has been greatly diminished by 
the effects of the late contest in demor- 
alizing labor. If the product were now 
as large in proportion as in 1860, the 
price would doubtless be as low. The 
amount raised in 1850 was 2,096,706 
bales; in 1860 it was 4,669,770 bales— 
an increase of 130 per cent. in ten years. 
Had the production of cotton gone on 
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at the same rate of increase, the crop 
of 1870 would have reached 10,740,471 
bales! With such a crop, or even two- 
thirds of that quantity, would prices 
now be higher than in 1860? Cotton, 
we may rest assured, will not be found 
an exception to the law which gov- 
erns prices when its production has 
been fully restored. The planter will 
then have as much reason to complain 
of the currency as the wheat-grower. 
There will then be as much occasion 
for ‘“despondency” at the South as at 
the West. 

And here it may be proper to remark 
that the real depreciation of the curren- 
cy of the United States is not, as many 
people seem to suppose, merely Io to 15 
per cent., the amount of the gold pre- 
mium, but 30 to 40 per cent. This may 
be seen if any one will observe the 
difference between the general prices of 
all commodities (except those exported) 
as they existed in 1860 and at the pres- 
ent time. The currency of the country 
to-day has no more relation to gold 
than to potatoes or any other article of 
exclusively home production and con- 
sumption. In all ordinary business 
transactions gold is now simply an ar- 
ticle of merchandise. Paper money, 
being generally used in exchanges, of 
course alone determines prices. 

The manufacturing interests of the 
country present a strong contrast to 
those of agriculture, the products of the 
former being measured wholly by the 
local, the latter by the general, stand- 
ard of value. Hence it is comparative- 
ly a matter of indifference to the manu- 
facturer how much the cost of his goods 
is enhanced by defective currency, be- 
cause he can obtain correspondingly 
high prices. The people must have 
his wares and pay him a profit. It is 
only when he would send his goods 
abroad that he feels the effect of the 
false standard of value under which he 
has produced his commodities. He then 
finds that, his goods having cost him 
much more than they ought to have 
done, he cannot compete in foreign 
markets as he could before the war. 
In 1860 our export of cotton manufac- 





tures was about eleven millions—now 
only about half that amount. Thus, 
our export of cotton fabrics, which ought 
to be large—at least as much as twenty- 
five millions, according to the rate of 
increase for several years before the 
war—is now hardly worthy of notice. 
Although thus deprived of an outlet for 
their goods, and suffering many other 
disadvantages from unsound currency, 
manufacturers are able to achieve a 
good degree of prosperity compared 
with agriculturists. In fact, they gain 
by the low price of breadstuffs, because 
they are enabled to support their work- 
men at a lower rate. Protected by high 
tariff-duties from foreign competition, 
they have the entire command of the 
home market, while the farmer, depend- 
ing upon the foreign demand for the 
sale of his surplus, must sell his whole 
crop at the gold value. 

The mercantile and transportation 
class, whose business is transferring 
and exchanging the values that others 
have created, are but partially affected 
by the present state of the circulating 
medium. They make all their transac- 
tions under the same standard of value, 
and thus secure their profits without dif- 
ficulty. The aggregate sales of mer- 
chants are larger in amount than former- 
ly, because prices are so much higher; 
but, as an offset to this, their expenses 
are as much increased as their gross 
profits; and besides, their profits when 
realized are in the currency of the coun- 
try, worth for the purchase of commodi- 
ties, the building of houses, stores or 
ships, but a little more than half what 
it was when the currency was sound. 

In addition to this, the mercantile 
classes are constantly exposed to the 
danger of a great financial crisis, which 
may come at any time, and is certain 
to come sooner or later, unless suitable 
measures are seasonably taken for the 
gradual restoration of the currency to 
par with gold. 

And here, in passing, it may be ob- 
served, as showing the effects of our 
present currency upon other important 
interests, that all annuities and salaries 
established before the expansion, and 
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all fixed incomes of whatever kind, are 
depreciated in value to the full extent 
of the depreciation of the currency. It 
will not be deemed an exaggeration if 
we say that one thousand dollars in 
currency now will not bring more of 
commodities, or pay more of the ordi- 
nary expenses of living, than six hun- 
dred and fifty did ten years ago. If 
not, then the class of which we speak 
is injured to the extent of 35 per cent. 
In conclusion, then, if it be true, as 
we have insisted, that prices depend 
upon the quantity of the circulating me- 
dium, and that the effects of its pres- 
ent redundancy are not only generally 
injurious, but especially unequal and 
unjust upon certain most important in- 
terests, we may well inquire, How long 
is the present system to be permitted to 
exist? The answer is readily given: 
Just so long as the people are willing to 
endure it—not a moment longer. It is 
entirely within the power of Congress 
to enact such laws as will secure a 
gradual but certain restoration of the 
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specie standard. The people have only 
to demand it. When the National Treas- 
ury is overflowing with a surplus reve- 
nue, and engaged in paying bonds not 
due under ten or fifteen years, can it 
not redeem its notes payable on de- 
mand? can it not at least withdraw a 
part of its greenbacks? The condition 
of the country in its trade and industry 
is such that the necessary contraction 
is not only perfectly feasible, but en- 
tirely safe, and would be signally ad- 
vantageous to all its great interests. 
The question, however, still remains: 
When will the nation demand a return 
tospecie payments? Tothisthe answer 
is plain: Just so soon as the parties 
most interested reflect upon the subject, 
and realize, as they cannot fail to do if 
they will reflect, that they sell by a 
gold standard, while buying with paper 
money so excessive in quantity as to 
cause them an actual loss of 25 to 30 
per cent. upon all they send to market. 
AMASA WALKER. 





TWO SOLDIERS OF JENA. 


I. 
THE GERMAN SOLDIER. 


QUIET little sitting-room, plainly 

yet comfortably furnished; a tall 
white stove, towering almost to the ceil- 
ing; books upon the tables and behind 
the glass doors of a spacious bookcase; 
pictures upon the wall—one a fine print 
of Frederick the Great, another a spirited 
likeness of the handsome crown prince 
of Prussia. Such is one of the many 
apartments which the setting sun illu- 
mines as it sinks to rest over Berlin on 
this burning July day of 1870. 

An old man sits by the window—an 
old, old man, with bent form and locks 
as white as snow. Yet there is no lack 
of fire in the sunken blue eye that peers 
so eagerly through the gold-rimmed 





spectacles at the newspaper which lies 
before him, and the heavy white mous- 
tache droops over a mouth firm-set and 
speaking of energy and resolution in 
every line, notwithstanding the network 
of wrinkles that surrounds it. He is en 
grande tenue: a faded uniform of by- 
gone days, with more than one bullet- 
hole visible in sleeve and shoulder, en- 
velops his form, and the ribbon of an 
order is knotted in his button-hole. 
The left sleeve is looped across his 
chest, for the veteran has but one arm. 
Well may the old soldier of Jena and 
of Waterloo scan the printed sheet with, 
sparkling eye and trembling hand, and 
a flush on his withered cheek, for this 
day King William makes answer to the 
defiance of France, and, drawing the 
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sword of brave old Fritz, bids Prussia 
prepare for war. 

He laid aside the newspaper at last, 

and looking up gazed with fixed, earn- 
est glance on the portrait of the crown 
prince. 
- “Handsome, heroic, good, like the 
martyred mother of his father,”’ he mut- 
tered. “God grant him victory! God 
give us vengeance!” 

He rose and with tottering steps cross- 
ed the room to the bookcase, one of 
the doors of which he unlocked. From 
behind a row of volumes he drew out a 
little portfolio covered with faded red 
morocco and fastened with alock. Re- 
turning to his seat, he unlocked the 
portfolio with a small key which hung 
from his watch-chain, and drew out two 
objects—a pocket-book and a small 
colored drawing. This last represented 
a young and pretty girl—a laughing- 
eyed, rosy-lipped maiden, with her fair 
curls knotted back with a blue ribbon, 
and a rose fastened in front of her cor- 
sage. Though valueless as a work of 
art, it was evidently a spirited and faith- 
ful portrait, an accurate representation 
of the living beauty the artist had sought 
to reproduce. 

He brushed the dust from the pictured 
face and looked long at it—not loving- 
ly, but with something stern and vin- 
dictive in his gaze. Then he opened 
the pocket-book and shook from it on 
the table a number of yellow, crumpled 
bank-notes and a scrap of paper which 
looked like a fragment of an old letter. 
This he smoothed out on the table be- 
fore him. It was part of the back of 
a letter, and the address was still legi- 
ble, though the ink was faded and the 
paper embrowned by age. The old 
man read the written words inaud- 
ibly, but with moving lips and knitted 
brow. Then he folded the paper care- 
fully, replaced it with the bank-notes 
in the pocket-book, and put the pic- 
ture and the pocket-book back into the 
portfolio, which he closed, but did not 
lock. 
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Just as he laid the portfolio on the 
table a knock was heard at the door. | 
“ Herein /” cried the old man, quick- | 
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ly throwing the newspaper over the 
portfolio. 

The door opened, and a tall, stalwart- 
looking man entered. Though evident- 
ly long past middle age, his step was as 
firm, his eye as bright, his carriage as 
martial, as that of a youth. His hair 
was gray, as was also the thick mous- 
tache which drooped above a mouth 
in whose stern, resolute lines, might be 
traced a strong resemblance to the same 
feature in the aged veteran in whose 
presence he found himself. There was 
also a’ resemblance in the form and 
carriage of the head and in the general 
outlines of the face. But the eye of the 
new-comer was black and sparkling, 
while the eyes that glittered under the 
shaggy white brows of the elder man 
were blue and clear—of that pale, trans- 
parent tint which eyes of a darker azure 
are wont to assume in extreme old age. 
He was attired in the uniform of a 
lieutenant in the Prussian infantry, and 
held his spiked helmet in his hand. 

“Ah, Karl, ’tisthou,”’ cried the veteran, 
rising and extending his hand. ‘“ Hast 
heard the news ?” 

“Yes, and I thank Heaven I am not 
yet too old to strike a blow for the 
Fatherland.” 

“As I am,” interrupted the elder, 
bitterly. “Nay, say nothing, Karl: 
thou didst not mean to pain me—that I 
know right well. And so thou hatest 
France ?” 

“As I hate cowardice.” 

“And lovest Germany ?” 

“Am I not a Prussian soldier ?” 

“Even as I am still!’’ cried the old 
man with enthusiasm. “See, I wear 
the uniform I never thought to don 
again. For I waited for this day: I 
waited, I waited, and it did not come. 
I followed Bliicher at Waterloo, and as 
I lay bleeding on the battle-field with a 
shattered arm and a bullet in my shoul- 
der, I said to myself, ‘The end is not 
yet.’ And the years crept on and on, 
and I said, ‘ I shall die, and never see the 
day of wrath shine over France!’ Rus- 
sia lay humbled before Napoleon III., 
and Austria was shorn of her provinces, 
and there was wealth and mirth and 
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triumph in Paris; and again I said, 
‘ The end is not yet!’ Then the roar of 
the cannon of Kéniggratz aroused the 
nations, and I hoped that the hour of 
retribution was at hand—”’ He paused 
suddenly, overcome by the unwonted 
excitement. “Shall I live to see it?” 
he muttered. “O Heaven! let me xo? 
live to see the French once more in the 
streets of Berlin!” 

Karl drew near, and would have 
taken the old man’s hand, but he re- 
pulsed him. 

“Sit down, sit down, but give me time 
to collect my thoughts. Ah! it is a 
hard trial! A war with France, and I 
eighty-seven years old! Shame on these 
withered sinews, these tottering limbs! 
But thou—/“ow wilt strike in my stead 
a good blow for Germany? Wilt thou 
not?” 

“Father,” exclaimed the soldier im- 
patiently, “you wrong me by these 
questions. Wherein have I failed in 
my duty to my country? Did not 
Prince Friedrich himself commend my 
bearing at K6niggratz ?” 

The old man gazed fixedly at him for 
a few moments. 

“He speaks truth,” he said after a 
moment’s pause, and half to himself. 
“The evil taint in his blood has been 
overcome. Ah, Karl, Karl!. those black 
eyes of thine have often given me a 
sore heart. But thou art to-day a true 
and faithful German, and I can cease 
to curse the hour in which thou wert 
born.” 

A scarlet flush tinged the soldier’s 
brow, and he rose from his seat. 
“Father,” he said, reproachfully, “is 
this the language thou shouldst use to 
thine only son, when—” 

“My only son! Karl, thou art no 
son of mine. Sit down,” he continued, 
motioning to the astonished soldier to 
resume his seat. “I have a sad story 
to reveal to thee.” 

“IT am not your son? Who, then, 
am I?” 

The old man remained silent for a 
moment. He looked out into the red 
sunset as though striving to collect his 
thoughts. From the street below came 
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the tramp of marching feet and the 
sound of manly voices, singing in sol- 
emn tones— 
“* They shall not, shall not have it, 
The free, the German Rhine !’”’ 

“Long years ago, Karl,” he began at 
length, “I was a stout young soldier, 
glad to go forth with my comrades to 
oppose the legions of Napoleon. I can 
hardly realize how many years have 
passed since then, but in those days I 
was a stalwart youth, and our white- 
moustachioed old king was a prattling 
boy, and his beautiful young mother 
was then the fairest, as she was the best 
and noblest, woman in all Germany. 
Does he remember that far-off time, 
I wonder. Can he forget how his 
lovely, gentle, true-souled mother died 
broken-hearted at beholding the ruin 
of her country, herself slandered, vili- 
fied by the lying Corsican, who scrupled 
not to assail with foulest lies her spot- 
less life, her angelic character? I think 
that he remembers—l think that he will 
.remind the nephew of the calumniator 
of what happened in those days. 

““My parents both died when I was 
quite a boy, and I was left almost alone 
in the world with my little sister, who 
was five years younger than myself. 
We inherited a small property, suf- 
ficient to keep us in comparative com- 
fort. And so, when war was declared 
against France, I felt that I could leave 
my little Lina with a lighter heart, 
knowing that she was provided for, no 
matter what might befall me; for she 
was the only creature I had to love on 
this earth—my blue-tyed, fair-haired 
darling, who had been to me more as a 
daughter than a sister through all the 
years of our orphanage. Boy though I 
was, I had watched over her as a father 
might have done, and I loved her even 
as our mother had loved me.” 

He ceased to speak. His head sank 
on his breast, and he beat softly with 
his one hand on the arm of the chair. 

“Sixty years!” he muttered after a 
long pause. “More than sixty years 
since her name last passed my lips. . 
Ah! I can bear to speak of her to-day. 

“Well, I had to go and fight for the 
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Fatherland, and Lina was of course to 
be left behind. I placed her in the care 
of the only relative we possessed, good 
old Heinrich Schwartz, whose wife had 
always been very fond of Lina, and the 
old couple promised to treat her as a 
daughter. ‘And shouldst thou never 
come back, Philip,’ said the old man, 
wringing my hand as he spoke, ‘she 
shall always be to us as the child of the 
house.’ 
tears and kisses and close embraces 
and fond farewells, and I went. 

“Thou knowest—ay, and so does 
every German heart—what happened 
to our country in those days. Jena— 
the French in Berlin—the car from the 
Brandenburg Gate sent to Paris—the 
sword of the great Frederick in the 
clutch of Napoleon. Thou knowest it 
all. And I was lying far off in a hos- 
pital with a sword-gash in my thigh and 
another at the side of my head, raving, 
delirious, happy, because I knew not 
how it had fared with Prussia. For 
months afterward I was insane. 

“Time rolled round, however, and I 
regained my senses, and ere a year had 
expired I was better and stronger. At 
last I was able to quit the hospital and 
journey to Berlin. I arrived here ona 
bright October day. Peace had return- 
ed to the land, but not gladness, for the 
nation’s heart was breaking, like its 
queen's. But through the dreary streets 
I went, tottering, sorrowful, and yet glad 
in the thought of how Lina’s blue eyes 
would brighten when she saw me enter, 
and how she would spring to my arms 
and cling round my neck, and weep 
for very joy. 

“TI reached Schwartz’s house at last. 
Old Dame Schwartz sat at the door 
knitting. She was pale and thin and 
bent, and looked years older than she 
had done when I left. But my heart 
leaped at the sight of her, and I cried 
aloud, ‘ Cousin—Cousin Gertrude, where 
is Lina?’ 

“She sprang to her feet with a cry. 
‘Philip Miiller !’ she gasped in astonish- 
ment. ‘We thought you were dead!’ 

“* Yes, it is I, come home at last. And 
where is Lina?’ 
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“Don’t ask me!’ she cried, wringing 
her hands—‘ don’t ask me! Go-away! 
—what brings you here ? 

“* But my sister! where is my sister ?’ 

“*T tell you, don’t ask me!’ Her 
voice rose almost to a scream as she 
spoke. 

“*O Heaven! she is dead!’ I said, 
staggering back against the wall. 

“*T wish she was,’ replied the old wo- 
man, wildly. ‘Oh, if she were only 
dead !’ 

“* But speak—tell me—explain your- 
self!’ 

“At that moment the form of Hein- 
rich Schwartz appeared at the door. 
‘Gertrude, go in,’ he said, sternly. His 
wife obeyed, still wringing her hands 
and muttering to herself. ‘ Philip,’ con- 
tinued the old man, turning to me, ‘I 
bid you welcome home. But I have 
dreadful news for you.’ 

“TI followed him mechanically into 
the house, for my senses seemed totally 
bewildered. I was as one stunned, 
though as yet I knew not why. He 
made me sit down, brought a bottle of 
brandy from the closet and forced me 
to swallow a draught. Then he looked 
at me scrutinizingly. 

“*Can you bear a terrible blow ?’ he 
asked. ‘Are you strong enough to 
hearken to evil tidings ?” 

“Before I could answer, the door that 
led into an inner apartment was push- 
ed open, and a woman came slowly 
into the room. Yes, a woman, if hu- 
man beings ever gaze around with such 
dead-looking eyes, or wear such dull 
white faces and such an unmeaning 
smile. A horrible phantom—soulless, 
mindless, a creature like a moving, 
breathing corpse, with bloodless cheek 
and bluish lips and dull, staring, glassy 
eyes. And yet— I started to my feet 
horrified at the resemblance which this 
pale spectre bore to my young, bloom- 
ing sister. 

** What is this?’ I cried. 

“* Philip, Philip! have patience, calm 
yourself!’ said old Heinrich, laying his 
shaking hand upon my arm. 

“*TIs this— Lina?’ I gasped, gazing 
at the woman, who had seated herself 
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in a corner and heeded nothing of what 
was passing. 

“*Tt is Lina.’ 

“I flew toward her, crying, ‘Lina, 


sister—I am here, I am Philip! Look 
at me, speak to me!’ 
““She never even looked at me. Her 


fingers worked mechanically at one 
long light braid which hung over her 
left shoulder, and her glassy eyes stared 
fixedly out into the sunshine. Then all 
sight and sense and hearing fled from 
me, and I fell like.a corpse upon the 
floor. 

“A return of my illness and delirium 
followed, and it was not till many days 
after that I learned the whole terrible 
story. It was short as it was fearful. 
A few days after the French occupation 
of Berlin, Lina had incautiously ven- 
tured forth about dusk on some house- 
hold errand. She did not return. A 
fortnight later, as the old couple sat 
silent and wretched by the fire one chill 
November evening, a loud knock was 
heard at the door. Old Heinrich open- 
ed it, and there upon the steps sat Lina, 
wrapped in a French military cloak. 
They brought her in: she obeyed their 
words and gestures as an automaton 
might have done. They spoke to her: 
she made no reply. They wept over 
her, caressed her, implored her to speak, 
but no sound came from her lips, no 
gleam of intelligence or recognition 
shone in her glazed, vacant eyes. Lina 
was a hopeless idiot. 

“* And we thought, Philip—we thought 
when her child was born—’ 

“*Her child!’ I cried in wild aston- 
ishment. 

“From the inner room came Dame 
Gertrude with a puny, wailing babe in 
her arms—a tiny, black-eyed infant, 
which I longed to hate, yet could not. 
No, Karl, I could not hate you even 
then.” 

The soldier rose slowly to his feet. 
He extended one shaking hand toward 
the old man. 

“So this,” he said hoarsely, “is the 
story of my birth, the history of my 
mother ?”” 


“Even so.” Old Miiller bowed his 
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head affirmatively. “Didst see in the 
~papers this morning a translation of 
that song which all Paris is singing and 
shouting in these days? Ah, their poet 
was right when he wrote— 


* Vos jeunes filles sirement 
Ont mieux gardé notre mémoire!”” 


“And your sister—my mother—did 
she ever recover her senses? Did you 
ever learn the name of the fiend who 
had destroyed her ?” 

“She never awoke from the horrible 
lethargy, the paralysis of thought and 
feeling, into which she was plunged. 
Six months after my return she died— 
died without a look, without a word, of 
sense or of recognition. But in the 
pocket of the dress she had worn on the 
night that she was brought back to the 
Schwartzes, Dame Gertrude discovered 
a red morocco pocket-book. A hand- 
ful of French bank-notes had been has- 
tily crammed into it, as payment possi- 
bly for Lina’s ruined honor and ship- 
.wrecked life. When this pocket-book 
was placed in my hands, I examined it 
carefully and eagerly, but could find no 
clue to the name of its former possessor. 
Years after I was one day inspecting it 
with renewed curiosity, when part of 
the lining of one of the pockets, which 
had become loose, came out in my hand. 
Underneath the loose lining a fragment 
of a letter had slipped—a mere fragment 
—bearing a name, but no address.” 

Old Miiller rose, took the portfolio 
from the table, opened it and drew 
forth the portrait and pocket-book. 

“That,” he said, laying the picture 
before Karl, “was the likeness of your 
mother.” 

The soldier took it in his hands and 
bent upon it a sorrowful, earnest gaze, 
while the old man busied himself with 
the pocket-book. 

“And here,” he said, laying a paper 
on the pictured face, “is the name of 
your father.” 

Dropping the picture, Karl Miiller 
seized the paper eagerly. There was 
still legible on its yellow surface, traced 
in a delicate female hand, the following 
words: “MZ. le Comte Amédée de Ver- 
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signy, 92eme ——” The rest was torn 


away. 


Without a word, Karl Miiller folded 


the paper and placed it in the breast 
pocket of his coat. 

“And now, father—uncle—” 

“Call me father still,” interrupted old 
Miiller. 

“Our regiment leaves to-night. I 
have come to say farewell.” 

“To-night!”” exclaimed the old man. 
“Well, well! What matters it if a little 
earlier than I thought? Thou wilt do 
thy duty manfully, and as I would have 
done were I but half a century younger. 
Now indeed do I regret that thou didst 
never marry, for hadst thou some stal- 
wart sons, ay, or perhaps a grandson or 
two—”’ 

“T might have had daughters,” inter- 
rupted Karl in a bitter tone, “and France 
may be victorious. Nay, it is best as it 
is. And now, father, I must go.” 

The two men clasped each other in 
a long, silent embrace, and the white 
moustache and the gray met in that 
grave caress which in Germany marks 
the sad partings and solemn greetings 
of manhood. 

“ Farewell, Karl,” said Philip Miiller 
as he released his adopted son from 
his arms. ‘Remember thy Fatherland, 
and forget not thy mother. And so, 
auf wiedersehen—if not in this world, 
why then in a better. But I think the 
Lord will spare both thee and me to 
behold the downfall of France.” 

From the street below arose once 
more the brave, defiant chant— 


** They shall not, shall not have it, 
The free, the German Rhine !” 


II. 
THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 


Paris had fallen! 

Twenty-four hours before, the tramp 
of a victorious foe had been heard in 
the Champs Elysées, blue German eyes 
had glanced in triumph at the obelisk, 
the fountains and the statues in the 
Place de la Concorde, brave German 
hearts had throbbed high with exulta- 
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tion at this grand termination of all 
their sufferings and toil. The echoes, 
weary of repeating the empty boasts of 
the Marseillaise, the fictitious patriotism 
of “ Mourir pour la Patrie,”’ took kindly 
to the eternal refrain of “ Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” and 

«* Calm be thy rest, dear land of mine: 

Faithful and firm, we watch the Rhine,” - 
sounded in mighty chorus along the 
banks of the sluggish Seine... Nobody 
chanted “Le Rhin Allemand” in reply, 
and Doré’s picture of the ghosts of the 
soldiers of Napoleon and Condé greet- 
ing their successors of 1870 on the 
coveted shores in question had disap- 
peared from the shop-windows. Curses, 
not loud but deep, were on every French 
lip, scowls sat on every brow. 

Yet even on that day of national 
gloom and despair, crowds of sight- 
seers wandered hither and thither, in- 
specting the damage done by the Ger- 
man guns during the siege, or gazing 
upon the veiled brow and flower-deck- 
ed base of the statue of Strasbourg. 
Troups of idlers stood on the splendid 
avenue marking with curious eyes the 
damage done by shot and shell to its 
once stately mansions. A little crowd 
had collected in front of one house, to 
which the capricious ravages of an ex- 
plosion had imparted a curious and pic- 
turesque effect. Part of the edifice had 
been literally blown up, and now filled 
the once gorgeous garden with rubbish 
and stones, fragments of shattered col- 
umns, shreds of costly furniture. But 
one corner of the house remained stand- 
ing, exposing to view what had once 
been a suite of elegant and exquisitely 
decorated apartments. One of these 
had been a superb ball-room, with fres- 
coed ceiling, marble columns and inlaid 
floor, but damp and dust and long ex- 
posure to the weather had dimmed the 
gay painting and delicate woodwork, 
and white mould and mildew had crept 
over such of the once snowy pillars as 
still remained standing. On one of the 
blackened gates, so lately gay with gild- 
ing, and whose elaborate workmanship 
still retained much of its former beauty, 
could be traced one word—" Versigny.” 
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Before this sad and singular ruin 
stood a cluster of German soldiers, a 
little apart from the main group of 
gazers, and looking upon the scene of 
desolation with grave inquiring eyes, 
wherein shone no unmanly gleam of ex- 
ultation or rejoicing. Foremost among 
them was an elderly officer, who, with 
his arms wrapped in his military cloak, 
leaned against the twisted column of a 
shattered lamp-post, apparently lost in 
thought. If looks could slay, this little 
knot of Germans would have been ut- 
terly annihilated, so fierce, so vindictive 
were the scowling glances cast upon 
them; but the victors of Woerth, Sedan 
and Gravelotte were impervious to the 
lightnings cast from the angry eyes of 
the Parisians, and took no notice what- 
ever of their muttered execrations and 
stealthily-shaken fists. 

A tall, wiry-looking young man came 
with some hesitation toward the officer. 
After a moment’s pause he said in En- 
glish, “Do you speak English, sir ?” 

“Yes, at your service,” was the ready 
reply. “Are you an Englishman ?” 

“‘No—Heaven forbid! I am an 
American, and of German descent,” 
was the quick response. The old man 
smiled and held out his hand, which 
the American cordially grasped. 

“T have some dear friends in Amer- 
ica,” remarked the captain. 

“And I,” said his new acquaintance, 
“though proud of being an American 
citizen, can exult to-day at the thought 
that German blood is flowing in my 
veins.” 

A brief conversation ensued, and 
after talking for some time about the 
events of the war, the American said, 
glancing at the ruined pile before which 
they still stood, “This is a sad change 
for the once gay Hétel de Versigny.” 

“Can you tell me anything respecting 
the Versigny family ?” inquired the old 
man eagerly. “I have in vain tried to 
discover the present abode of its sur- 
viving members.” 

“Oh yes!” was the reply. ‘I used to 
visit here before the war. I have pass- 


ed many pleasant evenings in that di- 
lapidated ball-room, and have danced 
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many a galop there with poor pretty 
Mademoiselle Léonie. Did you ever 
meet the old count ?”” 

“Never. I am anxious to make his 
acquaintance.” 

“He was an extraordinary old man— 
nearly ninety years of age; and yet, last 
winter, at the grand ball which his son 
gave, he looked not much over sixty— 
tall, erect, with a piercing black eye 
and the greatest profusion of snow-white 
hair. When last I heard of him he 
was much broken down by family trou- 
bles and by the privations he endured 
during the siege, the former as well as 
the latter sufficient to have killed a 
much younger man.” 

-‘And what were these sorrows of 
which you speak ?” 

“Why, he had but one son living, 
General de Versigny, who was a great 
favorite with the emperor. The gen- 
eral married during the reign of Louis 
Philippe a bourgeois heiress with an im- 
mense dof. He had three sons, Amédée, 
Louis and Francois, and this one daugh- 
ter of whom I just now spoke, and who 
was his youngest child. When war was 
declared, Amédée and Francois were 
already in the army, and Louis enlisted 
at once. The general and Francois 
were killed at Sedan, Amédée fell at 
Gravelotte, and Louis a few weeks ago 
died from the effects of a wound re- 
ceived at Woerth. The old count is 
now living with his granddaughter at 
the Hétel des Deux Mondes, in the Rue 
d’Antin: they are the last survivors of 
the family, for Madame de Versigny 
died of cholera in 1865. I hear that all 
their property has been dissipated in 
one way or another, and you can see 
here what has become of part of it.” 

Captain Miiller looked up at the shat- 
tered mansion before him with a med- 
itative gaze. 

“Hétel des Deux Mondes, Rue d’An- 
tin!’ he repeated. “Thanks for your 
information, for I could extract nothing 
from these surly Frenchmen, and I am 
desirous of paying my respects to M. le 
Comte de Versigny—my relation.” 

“Hm !" said the American to himself, 
looking after the retreating form of the 
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Prussian officer. “I doubt if his rela- 
tive will be very glad to see him. But 
it is not easy to deny one’s self to vis- 
itors who leave such visiting-cards as 
these.” And his glance fell upon a 
fragment of a shell which was visible 
among the débris that filled the garden. 

““M. le Comte de Versigny is ill, and 
can see no one,” said a sweet-toned, 
girlish voice in response to an imper- 
ative summons at the door of a small 
appartement au quatrieme in the Hdtel 
des Deux Mondes. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” said the 
affrighted servant, “but the gentleman 
says he must see M. le Comte, and oh 
do \et him in: c'est un Prussien! We 
shall all be murdered if you do not.”’. 

“A Prussian! Does he dare come 
hither to insult our misery ?” cried the 
young girl, flinging open the door im- 
petuously. “Enter, sir—enter if you 
will. You will find nothing here more 
dangerous to victorious Germany than 
an old man and a young girl.” 

Captain Miiller at this discourteous 
invitation entered the apartment, a tiny 
salon, with a minute flame flickering 
over a handful of sticks in the fireplace 
—a chill, damp, dark little room, look- 
ing out on the courtyard, and cheerless 
as only a French apartment in winter 
can ever be. Beside the fireplace sat 
an old man wrapped in a wadded dress- 
ing- gown, and mumbling inarticulate 
words to himself as he stretched his 
withered hands over the feeble flame. 
The young girl who had opened the 
door, and who had then retreated toa 
post beside her grandfather’s chair, was 
a slender, dark-eyed, elegant-looking 
young lady, but bearing in her hollow 
cheek, sunken eyes and attenuated form 
the cruel traces of want which the siege 
and its attendant horrors had left upon 
somany. Captain Miiller approached 
her, but she shrunk from him with a 
look like that of a hunted animal—one 
in which hate and terror struggled for 
the mastery. 

“Fear nothing, Mademoiselle de Ver- 
signy,” he said in French. “Not even 
the French blood which flows in my 
veins could induce me ever to harm or 
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insult helpless innocence or unprotected 
womanhood. I wish merely to speak a 
few words to your grandfather—to M. le 
Comte Amédée de Versigny.”’ 

“Grandfather !”” cried the young girl, 
leaning over the old man, “here is a 
person, a Prussian, who wishes to speak 
to you.” 

The count looked up with a vacant 
stare. “To see me?” he mumbled. 
“Send for your father or one of the 
boys. I am so old; and I am cold, 
cold. Where is Baptiste? Tell him to 
bring more wood.” And he bent down 
his wrinkled face again toward the fire. 
“I’m hungry too,”’ he querulously moan- 
ed. “Tell Jean to serve me at once a 
truffled pheasant and a bottle of the old 
Chablis. And let us have guerelles & 
la Foinville for dinner to-day, and a 
potage bisgue. Lamso hungry, so hun- 
gry, and the boys neglect me so!” 

“You see, sir, he is in his dotage,” 
said Mademoiselle de Versigny bitterly 
—‘he who, was so lately a very miracle 
of health and vigor and intellect.” She 
put her arm softly about his neck: 
“Grandfather, dear grandfather, here is 
a German officer—”’ 

“A German!”’ cried the old man look- 
ing up, while a flash of almost youthful 
fire shone in his sunken eye. “I know 
—I know. We beat them at Jena, and 
we have declared war again. The sol- 
diers of Jena still survive—so said the 
declaration of war—and I am one of 
those soldiers. Onto Berlin! Ay, that 
isthecry. There is good beer in Berlin, 
and the wine is not bad, and the girls 
—ah, the girls!” 

He kissed his withered finger-tips with 
a hideous, idiotic leer. 

“Do you remember Lina Miiller >” 
asked the captain, sternly. 

“Lina—Lina Miller ?—a pretty slip 
of a girl, upon my word! How she 
screamed when we carried her off! 
But she went mad, and I sent her back. 
She was pretty, that girl.” 

Captain Miiller, his arms folded in 
his military cloak, stood gazing in silence 
upon the group before him. A ruined, 
homeless, childless, mindless old man 
—a pale, feeble girl: these alone re- 
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mained of the once wealthy, haughty, 
profligate family of the Versignys. 

“Sir,” said Mademoiselle de Versigny 
with cold, sad dignity, “you see that 
your presence excites and distresses my 
grandfather. Will you not oblige me by 
stating your business as briefly as possi- 
ble, and by then leaving this room? 
You can hardly imagine that your visit 
can be a very welcome one to me, to 
the daughter of General de Versigny, 
whom—’”’ Her voice failed her, and 
she burst into a passion of tears. “Go, 
sir, go!’ she cried passionately. ‘‘ Were 
my father or my brothers still alive, you 
would not dare to force your unwelcome 
presence upon me in this discourteous 
fashion.” 

Without speaking, Captain Miiller 
looked round the room. Everywhere 
he saw traces of poverty, of privation, 
of that painful struggle which only re- 
fined natures at war with destitution 
ever know. He turned again to Made- 
moiselle de Versigny. 

“I will leave you at once, mademoi- 
selle,”’ he said in grave but not unkind- 
ly tones, ‘if you will but answer one 
or two questions, which, believe me, I 
ask from no unfriendly motive. Has 
this war utterly ruined your fortunes? 
So I have heard.” 

“Utterly !’’ she answered, her eyes 
flashing through her fast-falling tears. 
“Yes, the fate of my country has been 
that of my family. Wealth, happiness, 
prosperity were ours, and to-day our 
home is in ruins, our fortune swept 
away, and here, here before you, you 
behold the sole surviving members of 
that once prosperous and happy family 
—an old, doting man and a penniless, 
friendless orphan. We are alone in the 
world, destitute, forsaken, forlorn. Now 
go and exult over the ruin which you and 
your king and your countrymen have 
wrought.” 

«** Aux armes, citoyens ! 
Formez vos bataillons !’ ” 
sang the old count in a cracked, child- 
ish treble, waving one thin, wasted arm 
above his head. 

Captain Miiller took a pencil from 

the table and wrote something on a 
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scrap of paper which he drew from the 
breast pocket of his coat. 

“There, mademoiselle!’’ he said, offer- 
ing the paper to her: “that is my name 
and address—Captain Karl Miiller of 
the Queen Louisa Regiment. Should 
you ever need a protector, send for me 
and I will aid you. But leave Paris as 
soon as possible. Go to Switzerland, to 
England, to Belgium—only leave Paris. 
France has not yet seen the ending of 
her woes, and if Paris becomes the 
hideous pandemonium that it once was, 
and that it may yet be, what would be 
the fate of one so fair, young and help- 
less as yourself in the midst of those in- 
furiate fiends? Leave Paris: trust tome 
and I will aid you—only leave Paris.” 

Without removing her eyes from his 
face, she took the proffered paper and 
tore it into shreds. 

“Leave Paris! trust to you /” she 
cried with a scornful laugh. ‘No, I 
would rather trust to the brave, the 
heroic French nation. I have no need 
of protection from the murderers of my 
father and my brothers.” 

“Be it as you will. I sought your 
presence with a dream of vengeance 
hot within my heart, for yonder old 
man wrought my mother the cruelest 
wrong that man can inflict on woman. 
But face to face with such ruin, such 
woe, such desolation, vengeance dies 
and anger turns to pity. He who hath 
said, ‘ Vengeance is mine,’ hath indeed 
repaid.” 

“*Vengeance!’” repeated Léonie de 
Versigny. “What were the wrongs of 
Germany compared to the misery that 
has devastated France ?” 

“It was not the wrongs of Germany 
that cried to Heaven for retribution, but 
the wrongs of womanhood. Lina Miil- 
ler had many a sister in her wretched- 
ness. And from such dens as the Parc 
aux Cerfs there must have gone up wild 
wailings, despairing cries, unheard by 
man, but hearkened to — ay, and an- 
swered to-day—by Him who letteth not 
a sparrow fall unheeded to the ground.” 

He turned to the old count, who, un- 
conscious of what was passing, had fall- 
en into a heavy doze. 
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“Count Amédée de Versigny,” he 
said, extending one hand solemnly to- 
ward the white, drooping head, “the 
wrongs of Lina Miiller have been ter- 
ribly avenged. I, her son, pardon 
you.” 

He offered his hand to Mademoiselle 
de Versigny, but she shrank from him 
without speaking, casting on him at the 
same time a glance of unutterable scorn 
and loathing. He bowed gravely to 
her, a salutation which she did not re- 
turn, and without another word he quit- 
ted the room. 

“Poor child!” he said, half apolo- 
getically, to himself as he descended the 
stairs, “I wish I could have helped her 
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or protected her. Poor helpless, pretty 
creature !"’ 

He reached the street. There he 
paused and looked up.at the gloomy 
skies. A dense canopy of dull, leaden-, 
hued clouds hung like a pall above the 
doomed city. 

“Mother, father Philip,’’ he murmur- 
ed, ‘“‘can you forgive me that I have 
forgiven? You can, my father, for you 
lived to hear the tidings from Sedan. 
What were the weak breath of one poor 
human vengeance compared with this 
awful whirlwind of the wrath of God— 
a whirlwind which has overthrown a 
nation ?”” 

; Lucy HAMILTON HOOPER. 





HARVEST IN THE HILL-COUNTRY. 


HE dew lies heavy on the uncut grass, 
And drips in bright drops from the bending grain, 
And from the vines, through which the reapers pass 
With trampling feet along the cool, wet lane. 
The amaranth lifts its faint, sweet flush again ; 
Some Indian cresses flourish in the hedge; 
The poison-sumach lets its shame be seen 
In scarlet letters, where the wood’s brown edge 
Is brightened with the hemlock’s tender green. 


These late red currants glow like ruby beads 
In clusters tempting to the robin’s taste: 
The yellow mustard sows its fine brown seeds 





Along the sod in rare excess of waste. 

Meanwhile, the reapers to their work make haste, 
And through the pasture, where the red-oak stands, 

The Brawl goes wimpling ’mid the grass and ferns, 
Where the tired field-boy laves his sun-burnt hands, 

Or in the shade a line of Homer learns. 


Here, thou and I, O friend of earlier days! 
May sit and listen while the reapers sing: 
About our feet the cardinal flowers blaze, 
And honey-bees go by on shining wing. 
Out of our listening, music seems to spring; 
And, floating softly on the clear sunshine, 
These sweet and alien voices in the corn 
Recall old tunes that echoed by the Rhine, 
And jodels heard upon the Matterhorn. 
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Not much like these, dear friend, were those first days 
Of freedom, when the wide world seemed our own, 
When we went wandering long, bewildering ways, 
From Griitli meadow to the Bois Boulogne. 
Now all that sad, sweet folly is outgrown: 


Our work is done. 


Not much—was it ?—for those 


Who were so strong, who saw so much to do, 
Who felt so brave to right a whole world’s woes, 
And tear the mask of vain conceit in two. 


The reapers sing; the saddened hours creep on; 
The grain is garnered, sweet and clean and dry; 
The long, straight sun-shafts flicker faint and wan, 
And primrose clouds slip down the western sky. 
We talk of common things—the corn, the rye: 
You stand betwixt the sunlight, dear, and me, 
With shaded eyes (a pensive, New-World Ruth), 
And oh, your face grows beautiful to see, 
Crossed with these memories of our vanished youth. 


MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 





“THAT OLD MAID.” 


* NLY that old maid !’’ 
If it had been said of Anastasia 
Brande once, in Skyeberg, it had been 
said a hundred times; and when that 
was said, all was said, in the opinion of 
the speakers, She was a maid whom 
there were none to praise, and very few 
to love; and she dwelt amid the untrod- 
den ways, though not exactly beside 
the streams of Dove. For Skyeberg is 
a New England town, and Anastasia 
lived in Skyeberg. She had come there 
within a few years, a box of a cottage 
and two or three acres attached having 
been left her by a relative. Conse- 
quently, if she had ever been younger 
(and the probability is that she had), 
there were none here to remember it. 
She was a thin, straight figure of a 
woman, with hair silvery gray, but soft 
and abundant; a pair of shy eyes; a 
thin face to match the thin figure, and 
something timid, almost scared, in its 
expression, to keep in countenance the 
shyness of the eyes. In all her forty 


years she had not overcome an absurd 
Vor. VIII.—34 





trick of blushing when spoken to, nor 
was she always quite sure of giving a 
collected answer. It was like “ working 
your passage”’ to talk with Miss Brande, 
people made haste to discover. There 
were easier ways than that of getting on 
in the social curriculum, and they soon 
learned to pass her by on the other side. 
She, wondering secretly what it was in 
herself that repelled them, and dread- 
ing slights with the sensitiveness pecu- 
liar to a timid nature, withdrew more 
and more into herself, that she might 
not be in the way of receiving them. 
Despite all this, she was a gentlewoman 
to the very core. No one ever heard 
her say a spiteful or uncharitable word 
of others, nor did she ever, by speech 
or stare or any overt act, wound the 
feelings of those with whom she was 
thrown into contact. 

A smart young couple had rented a 
portion of her house and all the land 
but half an acre. This she tilled her- 
self as a garden, eking out from its 
products and her rent, and a few hun- 
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dred dollars which she had in govern- 
ment bonds, a spare income, but quite 
sufficient for her simple wants. 

It was not long before the march of 
improvement laid an iron track across 
her land, and a shrieking engine whisk- 
ed daily past her kitchen door. The 
innovation was disagreeable to our shy 
gentlewoman, alike from the noise and 
dust consequent upon it, and from the 
intrusion upon her retirement. But the 
march of improvement before mention- 
ed cared little for that. As a compen- 
sation her property was increased in 
value. She got a higher rent and had a 
better market for her garden vegetables. 
Her income had been sufficient before, 
and now there was a surplus, with which 
she would have liked to benefit others. 
But here her diffidence proved a hin- 
drance. She tried going among the 
poor to learn their wants, but felt so 
much like an impertinent meddler in 
other people’s affairs that she was un- 
able to create a pleasant impression. 
The children shrieked “old maid” after 
her when she had got a safe distance 
from the door, but not beyond earshot. 
She went home with a crushed feeling, 
and a sense of incapacity that destroy- 
ed her sleep that night, and made her 
nervously despondent fora week. The 
attempt was not repeated. She began 
to think that, like Ishmael, she was 
one thrust out from among her kind. 
Yet she had still a yearning to do some 
good—to bind hearts to her by being 
helpful, since she had not the social 
graces requisite to attract them. 

One constant visitor she had. This 
was a witless fellow named Dicky Bol- 
ton, the pest and aversion of the whole 
neighborhood. Anastasia, in her gen- 
tleness, had shown kindness to this hu- 
man brute, the memory of which clung 
to his callous soul, or whatever substi- 
tute for a soul an idiot may be supplied 
with, as moss does to rock. He was at 
this time a stout youth of twenty, with a 
pale, vAcant face, red hair, and small, 
snaky eyes. His temper, when aroused, 
was something fearful. Most people 
were afraid of offending him, through 
dread of summary vengeance. But 
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Anastasia never feared him. She did 
not pine for his society, certainly, yet 
she endured his daily visits, not from 
apprehension of evil consequences if 
they were forbidden, but because she 
would not show discourtesy even to this 
forlorn creature. 

On a sullen mid-December day Dicky 
came at a later hour than usual. There 
was a glitter in his snaky eyes akin to 
fire, and the muscles of his face twitch- 
ed as those of that skinless frog on Pro- 
fessor Galvani’s table may have done 
when the time for discovering a new 
science had fully come. Anastasia said 
gently, “ How do you do, Dicky ?” and 
placed him a chair by the fire. 

He swung the chair upon his shoulder 
as a hand-organist does his instrument, 
and darted to the other side of the room, 
where, setting it down with a crash, he 
dropped himself into it. 

“Ts it raining ?” Anastasia inquired. 

“Hoot! Don’ know—don’ care, eith- 
er,” was the uncivil answer. 

A little pool of muddy water was 
melting from his huge boots upon the 
carpet. Anastasia sighed softly, think- 
ing of the stain it would leave, and 
again asked him to sit upon the hearth 
by the fire. 

“Poof! fire! Don’ want no fire: got 
enough of that inside of me. Dash it! 
I'll rig a fire for him! Hoot! I'll send 
him where they say fuel’s cheap. Dash 
him! he’s a fool. Who was it that was 
telling about a smash-up somewhere ? 
I'd give something for a smash-up that 
would smash him. Hoot! smash! ki!” 

All this was uttered in a thick, rapid 
tone, and with great violence of man- 
ner. With the concluding exclamation 
he snapped his fingers and started upon 
his feet. 

“What is the matter, Dicky ?” Anas- 
tasia inquired with her usual gentleness. 

A connected answer to her question 
she could not get, but, by piecing out 
Dicky’s venomous mutterings with her 
own previous knowledge, she under- 
stood at length what had happened. 
There was a railroad excursion that 
afternoon to a neighboring village. An 
amateur concert band from Skyeberg, 
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and half the town’s people besides, 
made up the party. A concert was to 
be given, and a special train would bring 
them back at midnight. All this Anas- 
tasia knew. The smart young couple 
living in her house had gone, and at first 
she had felt as if she would herself like 
to be one of the company, for even to 
solitary old maids the impulse to mix 
with others for social enjoyment some- 
times comes. But no one had asked her, 
and on second thoughts she believed 
it was much better to stay at home, it is 
so desolate being in a crowd, and, more 
than all, a crowd of one’s own towns- 
people, with no one to speak to. What 
she learned from Dicky was, that he 
too had coveted a ride and festive rev- 
elry with the rest, but he had not proved 
an agreeable addition to the company, 
and the conductor, finding he had no 
ticket, had put him off the train. It 
was against this gentleman, then, that 
Dicky’s mutterings breathed out wrath. 
Anastasia tried her best to mollify his 
passion, setting before him in the sim- 
plest language the divine precepts of 
forgiveness of injuries, but she had the 
mortification of failing utterly in im- 
pressing their spirit upon him; for at 
the very door, when he went away, she 
heard him muttering with vindictive in- 
tensity,‘ Hoot! dash him! Poof! smash! 
ki!” 

Anastasia felt some uneasiness, and 
debated within herself whether it would 
be possible, and if possible quite proper, 
to send the conductor some warning of 
the fellow’s vindictive spirit. But per- 
haps Dicky would soon forget his anger, 
and she had a dread of seeming bold 
and pushing—a thing about as likely to 
happen as the hatching of scorpions 
from doves’ eggs. She determined, 
finally, to try to soften Dicky by some 
extraordinary kindness, and so win him 
to forgetfulness of his passion. Think- 
ing out this plan in detail occupied her 
mind until her usual bed-time. She 
was just going to lock up the house for 
the night when Dicky darted in, veneer- 
ed with ice, for it was raining now, but 
so cold that the drops were instantly 
converted into sleet. He went to the 








stove, in which the fire had burned low, 
and spread out his claw-like hands for 
warmth. 

“Poof! Cold work, ugh!” muttered 
Dicky, thrusting his fingers into his hair 
as the warmth made them tingle, and 
twisting and writhing in pain. 

“What have you been doing, out in 
this storm ?”’ asked Anastasia. 

“Think I tell?—fools tell. e's a 
fool, but he’ll never tell what hurt him. 
Ki! sma-a-sh !’”’ 

He set his hands whirling, the one 
over the other, in rapidly revolving cir- 
cles, until Anastasia’s head grew dizzy 
with watching him: then he suddenly 
struck out from the shoulder and leap- 
ed halfway to the ceiling. Coming 
down on all fours, he rolled over two 
or three times on the floor. Next he 
sprang upon his feet, yelled “Sma-a- 
ash !”’ again at the top of his voice, and 
ended the extraordinary performance 
by darting out of the house as uncere- 
moniously as he had come in. 

Anastasia, so soon as she had recov- 
ered in some measure from her aston- 
ishment, began to gather up his disjoint- 
ed sentences, connecting them with his 
strange demeanor, and trying to make 
out what it all meant. She could not 
doubt that, whatever his work, it had 
been for purposes of revenge. That 
prolonged ‘‘Sma-a-ash"’ seemed to ring 
in her ears again, coupled with the 
assertion, ‘He'll never tell what hurt 
him.” She shivered and grew pale. A 
thought of horror had grown into her 
meditations. It would be impossible to 
go to bed in quiet with her blood curd- 
ling in her veins in this way. The night 
was not an inviting one for indulging in 
a “constitutional.” Besides, she was 
hardly ever out of doors after dark now, 
and felt a dread of going forth alone. 
But all that she put aside. With that 
terrible uncertainty in her mind she 
must not think of herself. Putting on 
hood and shawl, she lighted a lantern 
and went out. 

Her walk was along the railroad, and 
she scrutinized the ground carefully as 
she went. For the first half mile all 
was as it should be. She began to think 
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that she had had her scare for nothing. 
A forest of considerable extent now lay 
before her. One moment she allowed 
herself to think of its blackness, and 
that she was a lone woman who had 
done all that need be done to satisfy 
herself in coming thus far. The next 
she was pushing on into the forest. To 
abandon the investigation now would, 
she felt, be to yield herself a prey to 
worse terrors than any the dark woods 
held for her. A little farther on the 
diabolical nature of Dicky’s revenge 
was revealed in a huge log lying direct- 
ly across the track. 

It was not in vain, then, that she had 
come: at least, the alarm was not a 
false one, though the obstruction look- 
ed formidable enough to her woman’s 
strength. She pushed against it with 
her hands, but could not move it in the 
least. She wished now that she had 
gone for help before coming here. It 
was two miles to the village, and in all 
the houses between, Anastasia knew 
that only small children and weak old 
women were at home. Everybody else 
had gone on the excursion. Plainly, 
the undoing of Dicky’s work belonged 
to her: she must not flinch for want of 
strength. She groped about with her 
lantern until a lever was found, with 
which she was able to lift the log a littie. 
Inch by inch, with the exertion of her 
utmost strength, the obstruction gave 
way, and was finally rolled quite off 
the track. She sat down upon it, ex- 
hausted but thankful. Her power seem- 
ed to her to have been God-given, and 
she praised Him silently. 

Weary as she was, it would not do to 
sit long in her wet clothes. On getting 
up she walked a little farther down the 
road, and her heart seemed to die with- 
in her. Here were more logs, some of 
them larger than the first, and two great 
stones which it seemed to her none but 
a Titan’s strength could stir. The re- 
vulsion of feeling was too great, the 
disappointment too bitter. She threw 
her hands, which ached already with 
cold, over her face and cried weakly. 
But the thought of what desolation there 
would be in peaceful Skyeberg on the 
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morrow unless something were done, 
what lamentations, what anguish, what 
voices of Rachels weeping for their 
children and refusing comfort because 
they were not, roused her to renewed 
effort. She did not know the time, and 
fancied it later than it was. Conse- 
quently, she dared not leave her post to 
go to the village for help. She would 
have expected every moment to hear 
the snort of the engine if once she 
had turned her back upon the point 
of danger. So she picked up her lever 
and set to work once more, compelling 
will to serve in a great degree for 
strength. A second simple mechanical 
power she remembered now, the ful- 
crum, and brought that to her aid. 
This and the lever served her so well 
that after an hour’s hard work, and 
much bruising and battering of her 
half-frozen hands, and many intervals 
of thinking that she could not lift an- 
other pound’s weight and the task must 
be abandoned, and some admonitory 
twinges from an old enemy, the rheu- 
matism, she had the satisfacticn of see- 
ing the last obstruction rolled off the 
track. \ 

Yet, remembering her former disap- 
pointment, she walked on some distance 
farther, throwing the light of the lantern 
before her as she went. Within the 
space of a quarter of a mile, a Scylla 
to the Charybdis already surmounted 
was found. Here the rails had been 
torn up for the space of some yards. 
It was a fool’s work, truly, this multi- 
plying of devices for destruction, when 
one would have seemed, to an intelli- 
gent mind, quite sufficient. Hope and 
heart gave way once more when Anas- 
tasia discovered this new impediment. 
In vain had been all her hard work, 
since this irreparable evil lay behind. 
She had been listening momentarily for 
the train during the last hour, and it 
could not be long in coming now. She 
wondered weakly whether she could 
hope to give any warning if she stayed. 
Though it seemed a lost cause, she was 
not yet willing to abandon it. If every- 
thing were not so wet, she might per- 
haps light a signal fire, and so give an 
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alarm. With the thought came the im- 
pulse to set to work once more. She 
must be doing something, even though 
it were to no purpose. 

Of dead leaves and branches there 
were plenty at hand, but all were icy 
and sodden wet. Nevertheless, she 
began heaping up a quantity of these, 
working mechanically and without hope, 
until she discovered a pile of bark, 
corded for the village tanner. The top 
of the bark pile, like everything else, 
was wet and icy, but within the rain 
had not penetrated. She did not scru- 
ple to appropriate what she wanted, 
removing layer after layer and convey- 
ing it beyond the torn-up rails. A let- 
ter which she had in her pocket sup- 
plied the light combustible needed. A 
corner of this was lighted in the blaze 
of her lantern. Carefully shielding it 
from the wind with her shawl, adding 
with the greatest caution bits of the dry 
bark, contributing her pocket handker- 
chief when more light material seemed 
to be required, and fanning the reluct- 
ant spark with her breath when nothing 
else was left to stimulate its action, she 
had finally the satisfaction of achiev- 
ing her third success of the night. A 
feeble, sputtering flame shot up, which, 
by judicious nourishment and utter 
recklessness in the use of the tanner’s 
bark, soon grew into magnificent pro- 
portions. 

She had done what she could. Her 
expedient might or might not avail, but 
she had exhausted her resources, and 
her time likewise. For now the distant 
rattling of the train was heard. It came 
on and on. Anastasia could see the 
glowing cinders streaming in scintil- 
lating lines through the night. But her 
warning light had not been seen: they 
would not see it. She shrieked aloud, 
as if her voice might convey an intima- 
tion of danger. She ran forward on the 
track, heedless that if the train still ad- 
vanced she must be swept to destruc- 
tion with it. Then came a sudden 
abatement of its speed: the brakes had 
been puton. The motion was reversed, 
and soon it ceased altogether. Some 
men came walking along the road to- 
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ward the fire. The danger was passed, 
and scores of lives were saved. © 

Anastasia could think of herself now, 
and instead of the heroic worker be- 
came once more a timid, shrinking wo- 
man. If she stayed here she would 
have to face half the people of the vil- 
lage. Acting upon a sudden impulse, 
she extinguished the light in her lantern, 
and, keeping in the shadow of the trees, 
crept off homeward, exhausted as she 
was, with her icy garments dragging 
her down like a leaden weight. Not 
even the warming up of her heart at the 
thought of what she had done could 
convey warmth to her chilled limbs. 
Her feet were like clogs of ice, her 
hands so painful that she could scarcely 
refrain from crying aloud. She began 
to think that home was too far off for 
her to think of reaching it that night, 
and that heaven might be a great deal 
nearer. 

Presently she stumbled against a tree, 
and in her weakness fell to the ground. 
As well to lie there as anywhere, since 
to go on farther was impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, after one or two feeble efforts 
to rise, she gave up the struggle, thank- 
ful even in this extremity that all Skye- 
berg would not be in mourning on the 
morrow. No one would mourn for her. 
It would not even be known, perhaps, 
that her life had been sacrificed to save 
life. No matter: God knew it, and she, 
for her comfort in this hour. 

Not so very far off she could see her 
fire still burning brightly, and men 
walking to and fro in its light, investi- 
gating the state of affairs. She could 
hear likewise the sound of their startled 
voices, but only as a confused murmur. 
Then all sights and sounds seemed to 
be floating away into space. She felt 
that she was losing consciousness, and 
thought, with a lifting of her heart in 
prayer, that when she came to herself 
again it would be in eternity. 

But now there came a hurry of foot- 
steps and acrunching of the ice not two 
yards from the hollow in which she was 
lying. Some men had seen her as she 
was slowly retreating—had noted the 
glimmer of her lantern and its sudden 
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dying out. Remembering this when the 
first confusion consequent upon discov- 
ering their danger escaped was over, 
they went in search of her. She had 
just sense enough left to attempt a cry, 
which ended in a feeble, gasping moan. 
It was sufficient, however, to call atten- 
tion to the spot where she had fallen. 
She was carried tenderly home, and 
being soon recovered by the exertions 
of her bearers, was able to answer their 
eager questions on the night’s occur- 
rences, Then they could almost have 
worshiped her. 

A rheumatic fever followed her night's 
exposure, lasting for many weeks, but 
the shy stranger had now no lack of 
friends. The devotion of that young 
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couple, who had hitherto thought rather 
contemptuously of their quiet neighbor, 
was pleasant to see. Then almost every 
family in town had had one or more 
members on the train, who owed per- 
haps their lives to her. All had a per- 
sonal interest in her recovery, and show- 
ed it by such tender attentions as they 
could devise. She did recover, though 
the fingers of one hand were bent like 
croquet -hoops, and she would never 
walk again without a limp. 

If ever any irreverent youth now 
speaks of Anastasia Brande as “that 
old maid,” there is always some one to 
tell the story of her night’s work, and 
what Skyeberg owed to it and her. 

Louise S. Dorr. 
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HE ancients apparently knew little 

of that life in and with Nature 
which is probably a special gift vouch- 
safed to the Teutonic race. Neither 
Egypt nor Assyria, neither Greece nor 
Rome, bestowed much attention upon 
natural science. The Romans domes- 
ticated some animals, and acclimatized 
many more than we have yet done in 
our day, but the motive was not so much 
a love of knowledge as a desire of dis- 
play. Rome, in her degenerate days, 
saw astounding collections of hippopo- 
tami, ostriches and giraffes, hundreds 
of which were let loose into her gigantic 
arenas, with whole packs of lions and 
tigers ; but the only object of these bloody 
shows was to gratify the brutal appe- 
tite for slaughter shared alike by profli- 
gate Czesars and a degraded people. A 
nation, however, whose most striking 
peculiarity was, as Goethe so well ob- 
serves, “A delight in the wonderful, in- 
credible and monstrous,” which need- 
ed such stimulants as theatres turning 
round upon pivots with all the audience, 
buildings in the deep sea, on which 





bloody battles were fought, and huge 
vessels breaking to pieces amid the 
cries of thousands of perishing people, 
—such a nation was not likely to desire 
knowledge and to love Nature. The 
only remarkable success obtained in 
those days was the skill of the nume- 
rous professional tamers, who seem to 
have done wonders. ‘They taine the 
tiger,” says a poem of early imperial 
date ; ‘they soften the rage of the Jion, 
converse with elephants, and render 
these unwieldy masses fit for human 
arts and duties.” Nor was their skill 
confined to dancing apes or talking 
parrots, to dramatic dogs and acrobat 
elephants: they seem actually to have 
been able to change the nature of the 
fiercest brutes; for Marc Antony rode 
about Rome in a chariot to which two \ 
lions were yoked, and Berenice, the 
Egyptian queen, had a favorite lion, \ 
who is reported to have eaten at her ‘ 
table and to have licked her cheeks! \ 
Thus, not only the rarest, fiercest and 
most beautiful beasts were gathered to- 
gether from all the ends of the world, 
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but they were also compelled to lay 
aside their instincts and to be obedient 
to what was most repulsive to their 
natures. Upto the fourth century it was 
a regular profession to “make bears, 
bulls and lions fit for intercourse with 
men.” 

It was left, however, to our own age, 
and to an increased desire to know 
more of that vast realm over which 
dominion is given to man, to make 
practical efforts toward a closer observa- 
tion of Nature. Botanical gardens were 
first established, and the science of 
botany was enriched with vast stores 
of knowledge, while the arts and the 
daily wants of our race received unex- 
pected assistance from fresh discoveries. 
Then menageries, heretofore stationary 
and almost exclusively attached to the 
courts of great monarchs, became mi- 
gratory, and enabled even distant prov- 
inces and the poorest of the land to 
form an adequate idea of the marvels 
of the animal kingdom. The English 
soon took the lead in the new move- 
ment, as was naturally to be expected 
from their national love of field sports, 
their keen relish of rural life and their 
habits of careful observation. The 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air became their favorite study, a White 
and a Waterton might be found in every 
village, and intrepid travelers brought 
home invaluable treasures from polar 
regions and tropical zones. The aris- 
tocracy set a noble example, and the 
collection of the Earl of Derby at 
Knowsley, on which were spent more 
than fifty thousand dollars a year, was 
soon universally acknowledged to be the 
model institution of the kind. When 
the interest became more general and 
the Zoological Society could afford the 
outlay, the first Zoological Gardens— 
still familiarly known as the Zoo— 
were laid out in Regent’s Park in 1808; 
and although they contain only twenty- 
eight acres of land, they provide for 
seventeen hundred species, compre- 
hending six hundred mammalia, one 
thousand birds and one hundred rep- 
tiles. The entrance fee is but a shilling, 
and the attendance is so numerous that 





there are not unfrequently thirty thou- 
sand people at the same time in the 
gardens, and the whole number during 
the year exceeds half a million. The 
interest of the public seems never to 
flag, but when a specially rare or new 
animal is added to the collection the 
attendance increases of a sudden: thus, 
when the first giraffe and the first bird 
of paradise were acquired, and especial- 
ly in 1850, when a young hippopotamus 
appeared there, the number of visitors 
was more than doubled. 

At an earlier period, France already 
had its collection of animals, belong- 
ing to the royal household of Louis 
XIV., at Versailles, which the Revolu- 
tion transformed, with other privileged 
treasures, into national property, adding 
it to the Jardin des Plantes. The ani- 
mals were, however, sadly neglected 
here, and even the public showed little 
interest in the matter, till, characteris- 
tically enough, Thiers ordered the su- 
perb monkey-house to be built for “our 
poor relations,’’ which soon became the 
great attraction of the establishment. 
The main purpose of the latter was to 
acclimatize animals of different zones, 
and in this respect it obtained practical 
results which justified the boast of the 
French, that they have been at the head 
of all nations in the art of thus increas- 
ing tenfold the usefulness of the mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, as well as 
that of the children of Flora. It is well 
known that the government gardens in 
and near Paris, as well as the park of 
Lyons, mainly devoted to the acclima- 
tizing of northern as well as of tropical 
plants, were unsurpassed, and efforts 
made for like purposes with animals 
from distant lands promised, before the 
outbreak of the late war, to become 
not less remunerative. Still, France 
could boast only of three zoological 
gardens which deserve the name: one 
at Paris, one at Lyons—where the less 
expensive animals alone were kept— 
and the third at Marseilles, which, how- 
ever, had almost ceased to exist since 
1865, although the beautiful position of 
the city, and the ease with which the 
gardens could be supplied from Algeria 
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and the East, had at first excited the 
very highest expectations. 

Even poor Spain, which does so little 
for science, has had its zoological gar- 
den in the capital, though no interest 
has ever been shown in its prosperity 
by the people. Its only rival is, curi- 
ously enough, the work of a lady. 
Dofia Julia Pémartin, a wealthy widow 
of Xeres, has endowed that fair city 
with one of the finest botanical and 
zoological gardens known to the Old 
World: she spent two millions of reals 
upon its first establishment, and, like 
the Medici of old, has made it the duty 
of all the captains commanding her 
numerous ships never to return from 
long voyages without bringing some 
valuable addition to the collection. 

The young kingdom of Italy is just 
beginning at Florence to form one of 
these institutions, which seem now-a- 
days to be looked upon as no less in- 
dispensable than museums of antiqui- 
ties and of works of art; Russia has 
her modest zoological gardens at Mos- 
cow, as Stockholm has its Djurgarden ; 
and even Pesth can boast of a credit- 
able collection. 

Holland and Belgium have both done 
comparatively more in this direction 
than their larger and richer neighbors. 
In the former kindom it was the munifi- 
cence of a single man, whose deep in- 
terest in natural science, coupled with 
undaunted energy and matchless per- 
severance, succeeded, after much labor 
and disappointment, in creating one of 
the noblest zoological gardens to be 
found in Europe. This was a Mr. 
Westermann, a worthy descendant of 
the grand mynheers of the olden times, 
who formed a zoological society, and, 
after having in vain appealed to mag- 
istrates and the general government, 
bought with his own modest means a 
piece of ground in the capital, then pur- 
chased the famous menagerie of Van 
Aken, which had to be quartered in old 
barracks belonging to the city till it 
could be transferred to the gardens, and 
in 1820 opened the latter with such pe- 
cuniary success that the revenues exceed 
now one hundred and fifty thousand 
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florins a year! The city of Rotterdam 
has a garden superior in size and in 
beauty, owned by a society that can dis- 
pose of a very large capital; and al- 
though the interest of the public has 
here never co-operated very actively 
with the owners, they have on the other 
hand been largely assisted by liberal 
ship-captains, who make it a pride to 
bring home rare animals and to bestow 
them as presents upon the establish- 
ment. The beautiful gardens at The 
Hague serve, after the French system, 
mainly the purpose of acclimatization, 
but contain some of the rarest and most 
valuable specimens. 

The Belgian gardens are especially 
remarkable for their superior beauty : 
they are laid out by masters in the art 
of landscape gardening, and surround 
the animals with appropriate and pic- 
turesque scenery ; thus adding a charm 
to the collection which is not found else- 
where, and increasing its usefulness for 
those who wish to study the nature and 
habits of strange animals more accu- 
rately. The establishment at Antwerp, 
which has been in existence since 1843, 
has the additional interest that here an 
animal sale is held in autumn, where 
nearly all the zoological societies of the 
world provide themselves with their 
needed supplies. The gardens at Brus- 
sels, serving at the same time as the 
social centre of the gay city, are by far 
the most beautiful of all, containing 
rare flowers in profusion, and a mode- 
rate but extremely valuable and well- 
kept collection of rare animals. 

It is, however, to Germany that we 
must look for the most brilliant, and at 
the same time most useful, results ob- 
tained in this direction. The peculiar 
love of our race for Nature has here 
borne its richest fruits, from the time 
when the whole land was full of the 
ancient Thiersagen to the days when 
Goethe’s Rieneke Fuchs once more gave 
evidence of this striking feature in the 
national character. Hence we find here 
also the earliest beginnings made. 
Some existed already in the times of 
the Hapsburgs, when public menage- 
ries were found in three great German 
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cities; others came later, and among 
these one at least of long unsurpass- 
ed size and splendor, the famous men- 
agerie at Schonbrunn, near Vienna, es- 
tablished and richly endowed by Maria 
Theresa. In more recent times the re- 
nowned naturalist Lichtenstein gave an 
impulse in this direction, and obtained 
from his unfortunate master, Frederick 
William IV., in 1844, a grant of eighty- 
six Prussian acres in the noble park 
near Berlin as a capital —the interest 
of which was to be applied to the sup- 
port of the new garden —and all the 
animals heretofore kept in a royal col- 
lection near Potsdam. The establish- 
ment, however, did not thrive: the 
very beauty of the world-famous Thier- 
. garten, its ancient trees with their dense 
shade, the want of light and heat, 
proved almost insuperable difficulties, 
and the distance from town interfered 
sadly with its popularity as a place of 
public resort. 

The old free town of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main was the second German city 
which established, in 1858, a zoological 
garden, the wealthy citizens, in a spirit 
worthy of their proud ancestors, con- 
tributing most liberally in land and 
money toward the desired purpose. 
Thanks to the rare combination of high 
intelligence with great wealth which 
has ever marked the inhabitants of 
Frankfort, the establishment became 
soon not only an ornament to their city, 
but a source of most valuable useful- 
ness to the scientific world. It was here 
that the first zoological journal was pub- 
lished to make known the practical re- 
sults of minute observation of animal 
life in the open air and in almost un- 
fettered freedom. Cologne followed in 
1860 with a superb establishment; then 
Dresden in 1861, availing itself of the 
magnificent Great Garden in its neigh- 
borhood, and providing the animals 
with such appropriate and ample ac- 
commodations that the collection has 
been by far the most successful of all in- 
stitutions of the kind in the longevity 
of its inmates and the number of young 
animals born within its precincts. The 
gardens at Hamburg represent in a 
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worthy manner the ample means and 
the enlightened liberality of its mer- 
chant-princes: the establishment began 
with an appropriation of fifty acres of 
land and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to both of which donations large 
additions have since been made. The 
aquarium is especially superb, and has 
been more than once visited by thirty- 
eight thousand persons in a single day. 

But the type of the best modern 
efforts in this direction is furnished by 
Dr. Brehm and his work, the magnifi- 
cent Vivarium at Berlin, of which it 
may not be amiss, therefore, to add a 
short account. The son of a renowned 
ornithologist, though bred in most mod- 
est circumstances, he imbibed early a 
passionate fondness for zoology, and 
learnt to spell the book of Nature as 
soon as the words of his language. He 
tells us himself how his father would 
take him, the eight-year-old boy, with 
his little gun in hand, to the forest, and 
there say: “There goes a feather! from 
what bird does it come, Alfred? Do 
you hear that whistle? Who is the 
musician, what is his name, and how 
does he look? What must we do to 
catch him? There is a nest! Who 
built it? What marks has a nest that 
you should guess from them its owner ? 
How does the woodpecker speak when 
he is frightened ? how when he is angry? 
Which feather tells you best to what 
bird it belonged?” Thus they would 
start before daybreak, now to listen to 
the morning concerts of the song-birds, 
now to watch the quaint dancing of a 
lovesick wild turkey. At night they sat 
over their books, the father preparing 
the spoils of the day for the museum, 
the son reading up all he could find 
concerning his favorite study of Nature. 
At eighteen he fortunately received from 
a rich amateur the means of making 
his first journey into the wide world, 
and when, after five years’ absence, his 
work, Sketches of Travel in North-east- 
ern Africa, appeared, his reputation was 
made as one of the first naturalists of our 
day. With the modesty of true genius, 
however, he exchanged what he called 
his “African high school” only for the 
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real high schools of Weimar and Vien- 
na, traveled then once more for years 
through South-western Europe, and at 
last found a congenial sphere of useful- 
ness at a gymnasium at Leipsic, where 
he soon acquired immense popularity 
by his lectures on cosmical and zoolog- 
ical geography. Here he began also 
his superb work on natural history, 
which is beyond doubt the greatest 
monument of German industry and 
genius of our day. With what zeal 
and with what enthusiasm he devoted 
himself to his task may be seen from 
the fact that when his work, Bird Life, 
was nearly completed, feeling the want 
of a personal acquaintance with the 
birds of the high north, he started for 
the North Cape, from which he returned 
richly laden with treasures of know- 
ledge. Not long afterward he took his 
young wife, on their wedding-tour, in 
the suite of a duke of Coburg-Gotha to 
the Red Sea and through the dismal 
valleys and mountains of Abyssinia, 
and obtained, on his return and after 
the publication of another great work, 
the place of director of the zoological 
gardens at Hamburg. Inthe mean time, 
his greatest achievement, his ///ustrated 
Life of Nature—a work the like of which 
no age and no language has yet pro- 
duced— procured for him the highest 
fame at home and abroad, and proved 
once more the rare combination of keen 
powers of observation, unerring judg- 
ment and a highly poetical disposition 
which seemed to make him eminently 
the high priest in the temple of Nature. 

In the year 1867 a number of prom- 
inent naturalists determined upon the 
establishment of an “aquarium,”’ as it 
was first called, in Berlin, which should 
unite all the features of similar collec- 
tions abroad, and benefit by the results 
of their experience. A company was 
formed, shares to the amount of two 
hundred thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed in a short time, and Dr. Alfred 
Brehm was chosen the chief director. 
He lost no time in bringing all his en- 
ergy, his vast knowledge and his ripe 
experience to bear upon the great en- 
terprise, and from the beginning gave 
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it a character of practical usefulness 
which will enable it to render inestima- 
ble services to science. A well-chosen 
architect, entering heartily and intelli- 
gently into the spirit of the undertaking, 
went with his workmen and masons 
through the regions of the Hartz Moun- 
tains, Thuringia and the valley of the 
Rhine, selecting geological specimens 
fit for the new building, and detaching 
them with an eye to future artistic ar- 
rangement. Here an overhanging “ta- 
ble-rock” was carefully chiseled off; 
there a gigantic block of granite, wash- 
ed for thousands of years by the angry 
waters of a mountain torrent, was slow- 
ly loosened and carried away ; stalactites 
were culled from caves to be suspended 
precisely as they had been found ; petri- 
factions dug out from coal deposits and 
sent home, numbered and marked, so 
as to find themselves apparently undis- 
turbed in their new beds; lava masses 
were taken from the valley of the Ahr, 
basalt rocks from the Seven Mountains, 
and even the Bohemian forests had to 
contribute their marble and their ala- 
baster. And when all these materials 
reached the city, they were scientifically 
rearranged here and there: a so-called 
geological grotto, however, serves spe- 
cially to exhibit in striking manner the 
natural formation of our earth’s crust. 
To a height of forty feet gigantic blocks 
are piled one upon the other, granite 
below, and slate resting upon its mas- 
sive foundation ; then chalks and marls, 
with their seams of coal taken from nat- 
ural beds, while masses of lava suggest 
on one side the nature of volcanic for- 
mations. From on high a small stream 
of water falls into the grotto, as if its 
agency had worn out the cave and laid 
bare the mysteries of the rocky sides. 
The latter are, moreover, only visible 
in certain peculiarly striking parts: 
everywhere else they are covered with 
their appropriate vegetation, and en- 
livened by numerous flocks of parrots, 
alpine birds and sea fowl, while in the 
large basin below seals may be seen in- 
dustriously fishing among the shoals of 
variegated fish that dart in and out in 
unceasing restlessness. 
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In the mean time, a skillful chemist 
had been at work filling the cellars of 
the huge structure with enormous tanks, 
in which the requisite sea water is con- 
stantly prepared under his superintend- 
ence, while steam-engines of every kind 
are incessantly at work by their side to 
provide for heating and ventilating the 
building, and for keeping up the un- 
broken currents of fresh and salt water 
throughout all its departments. 

In the lower story, which is only a 
few feet above the level of Unter den 
Linden, the visitor finds himself in an 
arcade of nine superb arches, covered 
with climbing plants and closed with 
such immense panes of glass that he 
becomes aware of their protection only 
by the touch. Behind them he sees the 
whole family of serpents, from the 
smallest of vipers to the colossal boa, 
not in stolid, hideous inactivity, but, 
especially toward night, full of weird 
life, to which the kindred hosts of liz- 
ards contribute largely, for they also are 
seen here in numbers and in freedom 
of motion as nowhere else, from the tiny 
eft to the dangerous cayman. Croco- 
diles, tortoises and salamanders, how- 
ever, have a home of their own, where 
a large pond gives ample opportunity 
to observe them at work as well as at 
rest. While the crocodiles rarely show 
more than nose and eyes, half resting 
and ‘half floating in the water till night 
arouses them to greater activity, the tor- 
toises are seen on all possible corners 
and projections, in the oddest positions, 
and apparently utterly helpless: others, 
however, are hard at work under water, 
here tearing a fish to pieces, there pull- 
ing an unlucky frog by one leg into 
their realm, and at times fiercely fighting 
with each other for a specially tempting 
titbit, or scratching industriously in the 
sand to lay their eggs. 

A little farther on a gigantic bird- 
cage, twenty-eight feet high and almost 
as large in diameter, holds large flocks 
of birds, while other cages, only half as 
high, but often twice as wide, contain 
the more costly varieties. The walls 





are natural rock overgrown with a lux- 
uriant vegetation, and only the side to- 
ward the spectator is covered with wire 
after the manner of the strings of a 
piano. The ceiling is of glass, to ad- 
mit light and to exclude the noxious 
vapors of gas and the exhalations of 
this whole little world that lives under 
the same roof. The fifteen hundred 
birds that are here assembled, and can 
all be seen at a single glance, thanks to 
the admirable arrangement of the thir- 
teen giant cages, make an unceasing 
noise with their infinitely varied voices. 
Every zone and every altitude is amply 
represented, and the domestic habits of 
a thousand varieties have here for the 
first time been minutely observed, fur- 
nishing most valuable additions to our 
knowledge of birds and birds’ life. 
Around a large pond, which shows the 
whole process of artificial fish-breeding, 
aquatic birds are grouped picturesque- 
ly, while farther back, and near running 
water, beavers, seals and fish - otters 
may be seen pursuing the even tenor 
of their lives, as if they were in their 
native element. 

A peculiar feature in the arrangement 
of the lower rooms of this remarkable 
building is the skill with which all the 
spaces containing animals are brilliant- 
ly lighted up, while the visitors remain 
in comparative darkness. This has the 
double advantage of giving more rest 
and confidence to the poor captives, 
who hardly become aware of the curious 
crowd outside, while the latter, at the 
same time, are enabled to observe far 
more distinctly and leisurely all the at- 
tractive scenes of animal life which they 
have come to study and to admire. In 
the upper story, where fourteen hundred 
mammalia will be kept which make this 
establishment such a gigantic vivarium, 
the same precaution is less necessary, 
and here, therefore, all available space 
is devoted to the one purpose of giving 
the animals the greatest possible amount 
of space and such surroundings as re- 
semble best those amid which they are 
found in Nature. SCHELE DE VERE. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
NGLISH middle-class people have 
a great fancy for the country : it is 
their idea of aholiday. At Whitsuntide 
there is a short recess of Parliament from 
Saturday until Wednesday: every one 
who has a country-house, or a friend 
who has a country-house, leaves town 
for three or four days: it is the fashion. 
But for those who have neither, on Whit 
Monday and Tuesday there are excur- 
sions to all parts of England “and 
back,” and all the stations within a 
hundred miles of London are crowded 
with people going and coming: the 
usual trains are all behind time, and 
there are special trains every minute, 
yet insufficient for the rush. This year 
the queen’s birthday, always a holiday, 
fell on Whit Sunday, and was kept on 
Saturday: London was nominally illu- 
minated in the evening, but very par- 
tially; only a few of the club-houses 
and principal shops “lighting up.” The 
great display was at Poole’s, the tailor 
—and, it is said, creditor—of H. R. H. 
the prince of Wales. The unpopularity 
of this young gentleman has terribly 
hastened the decay of loyalty in Eng- 
land. Even the winning ways of the 
princess scarcely ensure her husband a 
cheer when they appear together in pub- 
lic. The queen, unfortunately, never 
appears, and her injudicious indulgence 
of her grief for the prince consort has 
done great harm to the national feeling 
for herself and her family. It is one of 
the innumerable instances of a mistake 
being in some positions worse than a 
crime. One might have supposed the 
universal sentiment would have been 
that so beautifully expressed by Tenny- 
son when the blow fell upon her: 
** May all love, 
His love unseen though felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 


The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his hand again.”’ 


But after the first emotion of sympa- 
thy was exhausted, and other people 
began to forget her grief, they thought 
it was time that she should forget it too. 
The statues, monuments, church-win- 
dows which one sees at every turn, me- 
morials of her doting and well-deserved 
affection, excite compassion in a stran- 
ger for the woman who has lost the one 
friend and companion of her life—the 
one person, as she herself said, who 
called her by her Christian name; but 
by her own country-folk and subjects 
they are viewed with sneers. Perhaps 
these are unheard by her in her country 
palaces, in one or other of which she 
passes her whole time. Meanwhile, her 
royal sons amuse themselves at Hurling- 
ham, where all the high society flocks 
to see a score of wretched birds made 
targets for the practice of some fine 
gentlemen (though the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, with all 
sorts of titled and distinguished names 
at its head, is in session), and have 
themselves duly chronicled in the next 
morning’s newspaper. This is a most 
curious feature of English life: the re- 
porter is admitted on all occasions. 
Betrothals, balls, wedding-parties and 
parties of all sorts are announced be- 
forehand in the Morning Post, Court 
Journal, and half a dozen other sheets, 
and described afterward with great de- 
tail, names, dresses and all particulars 
being supplied by the aristocratic hosts 
and guests themselves. 

Despite all the intellectual pabulum 
for every variety of mental appetite, 
despite the provision for appetites of a 
different order, despite the succession 
of social festivities, from breakfasts to 
balls, which fill the twenty-four hours, 
despite the cricket, the boating, the 
horse-racing, the pigeon-shooting, de- 
spite even the charms of driving the 
| stage-coach to Brighton, there is a great 
| hunger, an unstilled craving, an aching 
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void in the London world, only to be 
filled by the excitement of a great trial. 
Last year it was the case of Lady Mor- 
daunt, whose photograph, in common 
with that of all the fine ladies and great 
criminals, may be bought anywhere for 
sixpence, the more exciting horrors of 
the Clinton affair being kept private. 
This season it has been the Tichborne 
case, a very curious and puzzling ques- 
tion of identity, involving the succession 
to an old name and a great estate, and 
bringing in its wake an immense quan- 
tity of scandal. This has been the ab- 
sorbing topic of the day: at the Opera 
it was not the music or the singers, at a 
ball it was not this or that beauty’s 
toilette or engagement, at the clubs it 
was not the Derby nor the Ballot or 
Army Bill, but the Tichborne case. 
The trial was held at the Queen's Bench, 
Westminster: the court-room is small, 
and holds few spectators. Every place 
in the gallery and on the floor was 
crowded by fine ladies and gentlemen, 
having been obtained as a great favor 
from the chief-justice, the solicitor-gen- 
eral, and others of the powers that be. 
The chances of the two parties are the 
subject of innumerable bets, some so 
heavy that those interested use the 
weight of their personal importance to 
turn the scale of public opinion, which 
is known to have an occult influence on 
the decisions of those concerned in such 
cases. A large proportion of these bets 
are held as shares in joint-stock com- 
panies, and this aspect of the affair has 
a peculiar physiognomy of its own, 
bearing a family likeness on one side 
to the worst turf transactions, and on 
the other to our “ Ring” performances. 
. The language of the céurt-room has 
given rise to a new form of slang, 
which is the slang of the season. Slang 
holds the same place in England that 
French does on the Continent—it is the 
language of the sa/on: without some 
knowledge of it you are cut off from 
polite intercourse. Moreover, the letter 
v has fallen into disfavor and the final 
g into total disuse, so that whereas a 
verb, according to the old definition, 
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present participle is reduced to bein’, 
doin’ and sufferin’, and fashionable pro- 
nunciation recalls the days of the French 
Directory, when the young merveilleux 
talked of their“ Jawole d’honneu.” All 
this accords with the present principle 
of good society, that it does not become 
ladies or gentlemen to do anything well : 
to write a fair hand is like a clerk or 
lady’s-maid; to sing or play well is 
“ professional ”’ (“You sing too well for a 
gentleman,” said the duke of Welling- 
ton to a young man of birth who added 
to many other gifts an exquisite tenor 
voice and talent for music) ; to be civil 
is like a flunkey (accordingly, at the 
theatre the best-bred people walk over 
your knees and toes, and at balls punch 
you on the back and ribs, irrespective 
of age or sex, without a word of apol- 
ogy); to go out of the way to see any- 
thing that is beautiful or venerable or 
historical is like a “gony ;’’ to be well 
dressed is like a Frenchwoman—an 
old term of reproach; to use good lan- 
guage is—lowest of all!—like an Ameri- 
can. “Ceguwilyade plus extraordinaire 
au monde,” said the Prince de Ligne 
more than a hundred years ago, “c’es¢ 
la quantite des choses que les Anglais ne 
savent pas.” And this was before igno- 
rance became the fashion. Everybody 
knows the story of the Eastern ambas- 
sador whose comment on a European 
ball was: “But why do you take the 
trouble of dancing yourselves? Why 
don’t you pay some one to do it for 
you?” This is the principle of London 
society: indeed, the supreme dandies, 
the Guardsmen—" Plungers,”’ as they 
are called—do not even dance. The 
real swells do nothing, know nothing, 
say nothing: agreeable people, if there 
are any, are regarded as performers. 
Add to this the chronic epidemic snob- 
bishness in both forms, that of position 
and that of lack of it, and you have the 
chief characteristics of the great, gay 
English world as to be seen in London 
in the season. Americans hold a curi- 
ous place in it. We are at a premium 
everywhere abroad just now, and in Lon- 
don more than anywhere else: Ameri- 


signifies ‘to be, to do or to suffer,"’ the | can soda-water, American tramways, 
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hotels “on the American principle,” 
American wares, and wares recommend- 
ed to American purchasers, are adver- 
tised on all sides; on the Fourth of July 
a“grand American féte’’ was held at 
Cremorne Gardens, with a special illum- 
ination, and the announcement that “all 
the Americans in London would be pres- 
ent ;” in society, American girls are de- 
cidedly “the fashion.” There is mate- 
rial in this for a very serious article to 
be addressed to my country-folk, but 
this is not my present intention. What- 
ever there is to be said on that subject, 
their beauty and charms are securing 
them a triumph which they are not 
called upon to forego. Yet, like all tri- 
umphs, it is over enemies. The uni- 
versal sentiment in London society re- 
garding a stranger is the memorable one 
recorded by Punch during some agra- 
rian or mining troubles in the Midland 
counties: “There’s a stranger: ‘eave 
’arf a brick at him.” People who lack 
the charity which begins at home, whose 
whole social existence is a struggle to 
maintain each his own place against all 
comers, be they nephews, cousins, nieces, 
brothers or sisters, cannot abound in 
any larger charity. The order of the 
day is selfishness, not in its most refined, 
but in its coarsest forms: the watch- 
words are, “ Chacun pour sot,” and “The 
d. take the hindmost.” 





MAJOR ANDRE. 


THE recent republication of Winthrop 
Sargent’s Life of Major André has re- 
vived, we observe, the discussion of an 
incident connected with his death, which 
Mrs. L. Maria Child, many years ago, 
took occasion to vehemently condemn 
as an act on the part of General Wash- 
ington which did not conform to his 
magnanimous character: we mean his 
inattention and indifference to the touch- 
ing last request of André. 

A Rockland county correspondent, 
who “looks every day, from the win- 
dows of his residence, upon a point of 
the extended upland ridge, near Tap- 
pan, on which André was executed, 
the tall cedar tree under which he was 
buried, and the still existing scoop of 
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the excavation whence his body was 
exhumed for removal to Westminster 
Abbey,” writes to us as follows: 

“There must have been something 
irresistible in the countenance and bear- 
ing of Major André, which exercised so 
wonderful an influence upon every one 
with whom he came in contact. Even 
that noble Revolutionary patriot, Gen- 
eral Tallmadge, who took him to his 
stone prison at the ‘Seventy-six House’ 
(now standing intact at Tappan), I 
have heard his son, the late Recorder 
Tallmadge of New York, often say, was 
almost overcome by it. There is nota 
doubt that had his father the general 
possessed the power, this last request 
of André would have been granted.” 

The letter to which Mrs. Child al- 
luded, written just before his execution, 
is of course well known to all well-in- 
formed Americans. After asking that 
the mode of his death might be adapted 
to the feelings of a man of honor, he 
says: “Let me hope, sir, that if aught, 
in my character impresses you with 
esteem toward me, if aught in my mis- 
fortunes marks me as the victim of pol- 
icy, and not of resentment, I shall ex- 
perience the operation of these feelings 
in your breast by being informed that I 
am not to die upon a gibbet.” 

Now it is contended by many that, as 
André was completely in General Wash- 
ington’s power, .as his escape from it 
was utterly impossible, and as the com- 
mander-in-chief knew this as well as 
he did, this affecting appeal might have 
been listened to and acquiesced in— 
that the “quality of mercy” which it 
implied and invoked would have been 
in no degree “strained” in permitting 
André to die the death of a soldier in- 
stead of that of a malefactor. 

Washington Irving, in the fourth vol- 
ume of his Life of Washington, says 
that if the general had consulted his 
feelings merely, this affecting appeal 
would not have been made in vain. 
André himself had testified to the kind 
treatment he had experienced from the 
commander-in-chief since his capture: 
he had been supplied with the best that 
was daily upon Washington’s own table, 
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although no personal interview had ever 
taken place between them. 

The popular feeling was altogether 
with the prisoner; ‘but General Wash- 
ington had a high and tenacious sense 
of the duties and responsibilities of his 
position, and never more than in this 
trying moment, when he had to elevate 
himself above the contagious sympa- 
thies of those around him, dismiss all 
personal considerations, and regard 
alone the peculiar circumstances of the 
case.” 

Those, however, who have taken a 
different view of the matter, have argued 
that there must have been something 
of “resentment” in Washington’s de- 
cision, engendered by the execution of 
Nathan Hale as an American spy by 
the British command on Long Island; 
and that, although André deserved 
death for listening to the overtures of a 
traitorous scoundrel and attempting to 
profit by them, he was a very different 
sort of spy from Hale. He was led by 
accident into the American lines, while 
Hale, in the garb of a Methodist minis- 
ter, went into the British army on Long 
Island to distribute religious tracts, took 
drawings of the defences, noted the 
number and disposition of the enemy’s 
troops, and while attempting to escape 
was caught with these important and 
dangerous documents concealed in his 
shoes. 

There was no “argument” in this kind 
of reasoning, to be sure, but there were 
Tories enough in Northern New Jersey 
and Rockland at the time to make a 
great handle of it; and it has been 
“handled” and handed down to this 
day. Isawthe question gravely mooted 
in a country paper not a month since. 

Years ago I made my first visit to 
Washington's head-quarters at old Tap- 
pan Town, about half a mile from the 
““Seventy-six House.” The ancient 
edifice was more than a hundred and 
twenty years old, and, although built 
of stone, seemed almost tottering to 
its fall. It had had four roofs, one on 
top of the other, and from the first 
lower layer of cedar shingles I selected 
powdering specimens, which pulled out 
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easily, and have them now among my 
Revolutionary relics. 

I entered with my friend, whose guest 
I was at the time, and who was a resi- 
dent of the immediate neighborhood. 
We were courteously welcomed by its 
then occupants, two elderly ladies, who 
were born in the house. 

Nothing could be in more perfect 
keeping with the mansion than these 
two venerable women. Their name 
was Ver Bruyck; and I was the more 
interested in them because I had recent- 
ly become acquainted in New York 
with a relative of theirs of the same 
name, a promising young painter, who 
was fast increasing his reputation as a 
very natural artist and a keen observer 
of the picturesque. One of his most 
admired sketches, I soon saw, was a 
most lifelike picture of this same old 
house. 

One of these two ladies was over 
eighty years old, and her sister was 
seventy-five. They were very lively 
for persons so aged, and were obliging- 
ly communicative. 

“Did you ever see General Washing- 
ton?’ I inquired of the o/des¢ old lady. 

“Oh yes, many and many a time,” 
she answered, “in this very room. He 
often used to hold me in his lap. _I re- 
member it just as well as if it was but 
yesterday: he was a lovely man, Gen- 
eral Washington was. And here,” she 
continued, going to and opening a wide 
cupboard, “he used to keep his ‘ things.’ 
These blue-and-white chaney cups and 
sassers he used to drink out of; and 
here’s the very bowl he used to make 
his wine sangaree into; and they used 
to pass it round from one officer to an- 
other when they’d come to see him; 
and they helped theirselves. He seen 
a good deal of company, General Wash- 
ington did.” 

“Did you ever see Major André?” I 
asked. 

“Oh yes—more’n fifty times. Hewas 
a beautiful man. He kissed me twice. 
I was a little girl then. I seen him the 
very morning they took him on to the 
top of the hill to hang him. The day 
before, in the morning, I took him up 
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some handsome ripe peaches. He 
thanked me so kind, and broke one of 
’em open and put it into his mouth, and 
tasted of it; but, somehow or ’nother, 
he didn’t seem to have no appetite.” 

I asked how General Washington 
seemed to feel on the occasion. 

“Oh, he must have felt dreadful! 
He walked back’ards and for’ards all 
the morning in this very room; and 
I’ve hear'n Pop Blauvelt say that he 
never see him feel so bad afore. He 
kept looking at his watch every now 
and then, and was oneasy till the time 
had come and Major André was hung. 
Iseen Major André myself when he was 
a-swingin’ in the air; and I seen him 
when he was dug up and took away: 
so did you, Polly, too, didn’t you?” 

Washington’s head was throbbing 
with the cares of an infant empire as 
he was tracing and retracing his steps 
across this room. Treason was at work 
at the most critical period of its exist- 
ence. ‘“ Whom can I trust now?” was 
his agonized thought; yet his great 
heart melted at the sad fate of the vic- 
tim of an American traitor in the-very 
stronghold he had been especially select- 
ed to defend. 

The old lady mentioned an incident 
connected with the Revolution and with 
the locality which is worth repeating. 
The enemy, it would seem, frequently 
came into the rich valley of Tappan 
and drove off cattle and sheep. 

“One day, Pop Blauvelt’s little negro 
boy Jim, hearing some of ’em coming, 
drove all the cattle into the swamp, and 
when they came up he told them he 
hadn't seen no cattle, and so saved 
every one of 'em. Pop Blauvelt liked 
him so much for this that he told him 
he might have his liberty, but Jim 
wouldn’t. He stayed with him more 
than forty years after that.” 

L. GAYLORD CLARK. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS. 

[THE difference to which the follow- 
ing conversation relates is very fully ex- 
plained in the annual message of Pres- 
ident Monroe to Congress a few days 





later. The vessels referred to had been 
seized for a violation of the revenue laws 
in the river St. Mary’s, Mr. Adams be- 
ing at the time Secretary of State.] 


November 25, 1821. The French min- 


ister, Baron Hyde de Neuville, came ° 


and had a long and somewhat angry 
conversation with me upon the state of 
our affairs, and especially upon the case 
of the “ Apollon.” 

He said that he had informed me that 
he had been instructed by his govern- 
ment to continue the discussion con- 
cerning that vessel, the “ Neptune” and 
the ‘“‘Eugene;’’ and he wished me to 
answer his last note upon that sub- 
ject, upon which he should reply ac- 
cording to the instructions which he 
had received; that he was instructed to 
keep that affair distinct from all others ; 
and that it must be settled the first of 
all. 

I asked him if there had been any 
answer given to Mr. Gallatin’s note of 
the 28th of June. He said there would 
no doubt be given some answer, but his 
government thought the affair should 
be settled here. Not that they had any 
objection to treat with Mr. Gallatin: he 
had always treated them respectfully, 
and, although they were not pleased 
with his advice that in the commercial 
affair this government must do itself jus- 
tice, yet the French government would 
not on that account decline treating with 
him; but they chose to settle that mat- 
ter here, and three or four days after Mr. 
Gallatin’s note had been sent in, his 
(De Neuville’s) instructions had been 
despatched, and a copy of Mr. Gallatin’s 
note with them. 

I asked him whether he had received 
any instructions written since his gov- 
ernment had been made acquainted 
with the correspondence between him 
and me on the subject last summer. 
Without directly answering this ques- 
tion, he said that his government saw 
the thing exactly in the same light that 
he did. As to the commercial negotia- 
tion, our ideas were widely different, 
but France could not accept the pro- 
posals we had offered. The Frenc’ 
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government could not do it if it would. 
But it was determined that this affair 
should be disposed of first. I knew 
very well what his sentiments concern- 
ing it were. They were very different 
from mine, but those of his government 
were precisely the same as his own. 
This day he had received a private let- 
ter from France, saying that affairs are 
getting embroiled with the United States, 
and he could not conceive what there 
should be for France and the United 
States to differ about. 

I said it was at least not a difference 
of our seeking. We asked nothing of 
France, not even a treaty of commerce. 
As to the case of the “Apollon,”’ he had 
insisted upon our acknowledging that a 
great error had been committed, and 
then explained that he meant by sub- 
ordinate officers of this government— 
that we had answered there had been 
no error of subordinate officers: if there 
had been any error, it was our own, 
but we were conscious of none. We 
had done only what we thought the law 
authorized and the case required. If, 
therefore, he wished to find the cause 
of cifference between the United States 
and France, it was not to us that he 
must look for it. We demanded noth- 
ing, but his demand was, that we should 
unsay what we had said. 

He said that it was noble and gene- 
rous in this government to support its 
officers, but the order of the 6th of May, 
1818, was not warranted by law, nor 
was Mr. Jones, the chief clerk of the 
Treasury, warranted in writing that it 
was applicable to the case of the “ Apol- 
lon ;’’ nor was the vessel treated accord- 
ing to the terms of that order. He said 
much about Captain Edou’s being a 
man of honor, and, referring to his trans- 
actions in entering his vessel at St. Au- 
gustine, and posting her at Bell River, 
said he had done nothing but what 
he had a right to do. He intimated, 
rather indistinctly, that there ought to 
be an inquiry in Congress as to the 
legality of the Treasury order of the 6th 
of May, 1818, and said that within two 
or three months American vessels would 


be arrested in the French ports for the 
Vou. VIII.—35 
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affair of the “Apollon,” the “ Neptune” 
and the “Eugene.” I understood him 
to say this upon his word of honor. He 
had previously said that if a similar 
affair had happened to American citi- 
zens, we should have been equally ur- 
gent in demanding satisfaction; upon 
which I declared to him, with much 
earnestness and from the bottom of my 
soul, speaking, as I said, not as a public 
minister, but as a man, that we should 
not, very far from it—that we never 
should have said a tenth part upon it 
of what he has already said. 

When he came to his declaration that 
American vessels would be arrested in 
the ports of France, I paused until he 
ran through his declaration about the 
honor of Captain Edou, and took no 
notice of his hint about an inquiry in 
Congress. As soon as he stopped, I 
said that I had understood him to say 
that upon his word of honor American 
vessels would, within three months, be 
arrested in the ports of France. He 
said that the declaration upon his word 
of honor related not to that, but to 
something else, but as a private indi- 
vidual he had declared his opinion that 
within three months American vessels 
would be detained in France, unless 
satisfaction were given for the cases of 
the “Apollon,” the ‘“ Neptune”’ and the 
“Eugene,”’ because they were consider- 
ed, universally considered, as outrages 
upon the flag and national honor of 
France. They would be brought for- 
ward in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
measures of reprisal demanded and 
unanimously agreed to, for the Zzdé- 
vaux would be more ardent for them 
than any others. 

I said I had understood him to say 
on his word of honor that American 
vessels would within three months be 
arrested in France. I was happy to 
hear his explanation, that he only gave 
this as his private opinion, and should 
make report of the whole to-morrow to 
the President. 

He seemed startled at this, but said I 
might report to the President what I 
pleased. I said I should report exactly 
what had passed between us, and no 
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more, as I had first understood him and 
as he had afterward explained. 

He then, in a loud and peremptory 
tone, rising from his seat and with ve- 
hement gesture, said, “Well, sir, since 
you think proper to report to the Presi- 
dent what I came here to say in con- 
fidential conversation with you, I desire 
you to tell him from me, as my indi- 
vidual opinion, that if satisfaction is 
not made to France in the affairs of 
the ‘Apollon,’ the ‘Neptune’ and the 
‘Eugene,’ La France dott leur declarer 
la Guerre.” These last words he spoke 
in a manner nearly frantic, dwelling 
upon the word Guerre with a long and 
virulent emphasis, and without waiting 
for a reply rushed out of the room and 
through the inner and outer street doors 
into the street. I followed him com- 
posedly with a light. Antoine happen- 
ed to be in the entry as he sallied forth, 
and followed him to the street door, 
calling out, “ Monsieur, vous avez oublié 
votre surtout.’’ He turned back and 
put on his great-coat, but said nothing 
further to me. This incident gave the 
catastrophe something of an air of bur- 
lesque, but the whole scene left me 
leisure for very serious reflection. 


THE MAN WHO COOKS. 

Every old Californian, having in 
“*49"’ baked his own bread and boiled 
his beans, deems himself a good family 
cook. He maintains even a greater 
conceit than this: he deems himself a 
cook superior to any woman in the 
world, when he chooses to concentrate 
his mind on culinary affairs. 

In such a man, when duly married, 
there breaks out once or twice a year a 
culinary mania. He must cook: he 
will cook. He watches the opportunity 
when his wife has prolonged her after- 
noon visit a little longer than usual. 
He invades the kitchen. He kindles a 
fire in the stove. Before kindling that 
fire he leaves open every door in the 
house, from cellar to garret. He turns 
the damper wrong. The stove smokes 
the wrong way. He draws watet in the 
wrong bucket to fill the tea-kettle. 
These things are terrible to mention, 





but they are often done in California. 
He throws potato and other vegetable 
parings in the cleanest pail he can find. 
Wherever he walks and whatever he 
touches, he leaves a “muss.” He 
leaves knives, forks and spoons all over 
the house; also, dish-rags: he puts one 
of these in his pocket. He ceases to 
be a rational or accountable being. An 
old male California cook, married and 
in his wife’s kitchen, is not a wellspring 
of pleasure. He brings all the frying- 
pans he can find into use. He sets their 
sooty bottoms on the clean pine table. 
He contemplates making tea. He re- 
flects as to the quantity he used in the 
mines for a “making.” He cannot 
recollect exactly. He crams several 
fistfuls into the tea-pot. He will have 
enough, anyway. No one who drinks 
thereof sleeps that night. Nervous. 
He essays to make biscuit. He won- 
ders how much saleratus they used in 
the mines to get a good rise on. He 
uses enough. He kneads his dough, 
and wandering vacantly about the 
house, leaves traces of flour at every 
step. It is in the parlor, on the door- 
knobs, on the bannisters. He can 
cook. He says he can cook better than 
any woman in the world if he ‘was 
only a-mind to give his mind to it.” 
This conceit is never to be taken out of 
him. It is peculiar to all old Califor- 
nians; for he made bread in the mines. 
It was good bread, too—good to kill. 
They say that two “pardners’’ who 
“cabined’’ with him died of heavy- 
bread indigestion. He was given twen- 
ty-four hours to leave that camp. 

Now we see him ravaging his wife’s 
kitchen. He has burned up all the 
choice newspapers lying about, which 
the folks wanted to read. He is using 
table-butter to cook with, and sets the 
cooking-butter on the table. Things 
fall into that dough—buttons, matches 
and bits of coal. 

In the midst of all this culinary riot, 
chaos, smoke, grease, soot, rags and 
flour, the wife comes home. She opens 
the hall door, and is oppressed by the 
cloud of smoke. She knows then that 
the culinary fit is on her husband. She 
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stepsintothe kitchen. There he stands, 
red, heated, flustered, caught in the act, 
with a big spoon in one hand, a tor- 
mentor in the other, a spot of black on 
his nose. The frying-pan is full of hot, 
smoking lard. It sizzles and sputters 
all over him as he stands there with 
back to the stove, and all over every- 
thing for many feet around. There 
comes from the oven door a suspicious 
smell of smoke: his biscuit are burn- 
ing. All sorts of things in pots are 
boiling over. She rushes to his assist- 
ance. Both burn their fingers. Hehas 
mislaid half the stove-covers, and can- 
not find them. One is discovered a 
fortnight afterward up stairs, under the 
bed. How did it get there? He says 
he didn’t know he was carrying it up 
at the time. Absent-minded. He was 
looking for a clean towel. 

His wife, in despair, goes to her room 
and cries, and thinks of her happy girl- 
hood days. She.does not come down 
to supper. No one eats much that even- 
ing. He has the whole table to himself. 
He hasn’t much appetite, either. He 
gets up every, half minute for some for- 
gotten article—for the salt, for the bread, 
for a cup, for a saucer. When he has 
entirely finished, he finds the potatoes 
forgotten: they are still on the stove 
boiling—boiling piecemeal, boiling furi- 
ously, like the driving of Jehu, the son 
of Nimsni, who drove rapidly. 

Next day his wife comes down stairs 
and hiresa womantocleanup. Things 
get settled in about a week. It is his 
only fault. He sticks to it that he can 
cook better than any woman in the 
world if he chooses “to give his mind 
to it.” She says the mania never broke 
out in him until they had been two years 
married. Twice a year it rages and the 
kitchen smokes. All California hus- 
bands have a touch of this disease. It 
was contracted in the mines in the flush 
days of ’49. | PRENTICE MULFORD. 


NOTES. 

THE recently organized enterprises for 
establishing art museums in Boston and 
New York upon a scale which shall be 
in a measure commensurate with the 





needs of those cities, together with the 
inception in New Haven, in Baltimore 
and in other cities of similar institutions, 
suggest that in the growth of our social 
organization we have finally begun to 
reach the phase of artistic development, 
and that “cheap and nasty” will not for 
ever remain the fitting epithets for de- 
scribing American art. In the demo- 
cratic movement of modern society, sci- 
ence is to perform for art the same office 
which it has performed for the various 
other branches of human industry to 
which its methods have thus far been ap- 
plied. In the advent of this new period 
the first necessity is to prepare the way 
for making art-culture a matter of daily 
life, instead of a mere matter of luxury, 
by removing the superstitious reverence 
for authority and the blind faith in patron- 
age. As in philosophy, the pathway to 
be opened is the “bre écart of Descartes, 
and the following extract from a lecture 
recently delivered in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, by Sir Digby Wyatt, is noticeable 
as a cheering sign of the growth of the 
same movement in Great Britain: “Our 
nobility and our rulers show little sign 
of sympathy, while royalty itself has shed 
but a weak and inefficient ray upon the 
progress of fine art in England.”” The 
repetition of such utterances is most de- 
sirable, especially in England, where 
the social paralysis induced by the rev- 
erence for rank is so general, nor would 
it come amiss in this country, where the 
same delusion is always too ready to 
display itself. 

. . . That so seemingly capricious 
and variable a matter as fashion should 
be subject to the regularity of evolution- 
al law, which the science of modern 
times appears bent upon applying to 
every department of human thought 
and action, seems at first glance absurd. 
And yet the positive methods of inves- 
tigation have within the brief space of 
this century proved so eminently suc- 
cessful in measuring what has hereto- 
fore been considered immeasurable, in 
weighing what has been considered 
imponderable, and in accounting for 
so many traditionally unaccountable 
things, that it would hardly be safe to 
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maintain that the causes of the changes 
of fashion will not yet be brought with- 
in the domain of exact science. By the 
application of the methods of analysis, 
synthesis and comparison we may yet 
become able not only to explain the 
reason of trains and short dresses, chi- 
gnons, paniers, high heels and all the 
other eccentricities of modern costume, 
but also to foretell with scientific pre- 
cision what will be the future course of 
these changes, becoming thus able to 
issue our fashion-plates in sufficient ad- 
vance of the time to keep pace with the 
practice of pre-dating the fashionable 
journals devoted to such subjects. A 
recent exhibition in London of the orna- 
ments used by savage tribes, together 
with the display in the British Museum 
of the collection of ancient jewelry made 
by Castellani, the Roman jeweler, who 
was chiefly instrumental in introducing 
the modern styles of ornaments imitated 
from the ancients, and who made this 
collection for the purpose of using them 
as models, suggests very strongly how 
much the fashions of the present are 
based upon those of the past, and how 
in this, as in other matters, the empire 
of the dead over the living increases 
constantly. Following this train of 
thought, perhaps the Darwinian theory 
of descent may help us to explain the 
mystery of the Grecian Bend, as an un- 
conscious tendency of reversion to the 
time when we were all monkeys. The 
glory of the human figure is its erect- 
ness, but with these paniers and high 
heels the belles of to-day have succeed- 
ed quite creditably in imitating the pose, 
the shambling and the general mode of 
progression in use during the simian 
phase of organic development. 

. . The literature of recent years 
has given us enough essays in biography 
to call attention to the fact how nearly 
this branch of composition is one of the 
lost arts, or perhaps it would be better 
to say, one of the arts which have as 
yet not been classified and co-ordinated 
by the application of the methods of 
modern science. We have had filial 
biography in several varieties. The 
life of Josiah Quincy, by his son; of 
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Thomas Jefferson, by his granddaughter 
—this last specially devoted to his do- 
mestic life ; of General N. Greene, by his 
grandson, and others which will readily 
occur to those who keep themselves in- 
formed of such matters, are all of value 
historically, yet biographically their 
chief importance is to suggest whether it 
is absolutely impossible for a descendant 
to write a biography of an ancestor as 
a biography should be written. Itisa 
wise father who knoweth his own son, 
and perhaps a wiser son who knows 
his own father. How far the relation- 
ship effectually destroys, upon the son’s 
part, the ability to study and appreci- 
ate the character he has undertaken 
to write about, our knowledge as yet 
hardly enables us to decide; but most 
of the above specimens of filial biogra- 
phy are instances of the biographer’s 
tendency to portray his subject not with 
a view of presenting him as he really 
was, but as the writer would desire that 
the world should consider him to have 
been. 

Then we have had various autobio- 
graphical memoirs, ye ad Brough- 
am’s, still in process of publication, 
and Henry Crabb Robinson's endless 
records of dullness. This last is a 
marvel, as showing how long a life a 
man can live and do nothing, how 
many people he can meet and learn 
nothing, how much he can write and 
say nothing. Passing his life in making 
the acquaintance of distinguished lite- 
rary men, the three entire volumes of 
extracts from his innumerable diaries 
and voluminous notes contain hardly 
half a dozen paragraphs which are of 
any value upon any subject. But this 
indiscriminate heaping together of the 
materials for biography seems to be one 
of the mistaken ideas of the present 
day. As though an architect should 
think he had fulfilled the task allotted 
him of building a house when he had 
gathered and heaped together in an in- 
discriminate and confused pile all the 
material necessary for the completed 
structure, so the biographers of the 
present appear to think their task is 
done when they have packed a volume 
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full of relevant, irrelevant and super- 
fluous matters. 

The most noticeable specimen in re- 
cent times of this want of method or 
constructive ability is Forster's Life of 
W. S. Landor. Entertaining, import- 
ant and valuable as the book is, since 
it gives us much which has not before 
been accessible concerning that fine 
“‘old Roman,” whose stout heart beat 
steadily with a youthful sympathy for 
right through all his years, while age 
seemed to increase instead of dulling 
his artistic perceptions and the eager 
activity of his love of Nature and of 
man, yet the want of method displayed 
in its conception and preparation is a 
constant annoyance. Here are the 
bricks and mortar, the marbles and the 
slates, but from them each reader must 
construct for himself the temple he had 
hoped to find erected as a fitting tribute 
to the memory of one of the brightest 
names in the English literature of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
Better a page or two of Walton's Lives 
than volumes of such as these. 

. . . With the advent of women into 
the field of novel-writing a great change 
has been wrought in the method and 
construction of fictitious life. The novel 
of the last century ended at marriage, 
while that of the present may almost 
be said to begin there. While men 
were the chief novel-writers the general 
plan was to represent the hero as a 
magnificent being, who appeared only 
to conquer, while the heroine, timid 
perhaps and coy, was yet finally forced 
to acknowledge the power of his en- 
trancing charms; and after a volume 
or two occupied with details of obstacles 
overcome, stern parents reconciléd and 
similar adventitious conditions prepared, 
the story ended with a marriage, and 
the moral was either expressed or im- 
plied that for the remainder of her life 
the heroine had nothing to do but to 
enjoy her good-fortune and be as happy 
as the day is long. In those times it 
was falling in love which was consider- 
ed the culmination of a woman’s life, 
as the men represented it; but now that 





the women have entered the field, their 
novels turn on the difficulties after mar- 
riage: falling in love is easy and natural 
enough, but keeping in love is the im- 
portant thing. It is easy to descend 
pleasantly into matrimony, but to con- 
tinue happy there, this is the work and 
the important business of life: it is this 
which requires the constant culture of 
mutual self-respect, as well as a tender 
regard for each other’s individuality ; 
and it is here that unfortunately the real 
tragedy of life so often begins for both 
men and women. It is no wonder, then, 
that women, partaking naturally in the 
increased social culture of the present 
age, should be struck with the fact that 
the men’s novels of the last century 
made as incomplete and one-sided a 
representation of the facts in this mat- 
rimonial struggle for existence as the 
fabled sculptor’s group of the man 
dominating the lion, and, with the abil- 
ity to do what the lion could only sug- 
gest, have represented in their novels a 
totally different conception of the facts 
in matrimonial life. Certain it is that 
in the best recent novels by women the 
interest centres in the post-nuptial in- 
stead of the ante-nuptial period, and 
hence the cry of so many of the male 
critics concerning the immorality of our 
present school of fiction. 

. . . On the evening of Signor Mario's 
farewell to the London world at Covent 
Garden Opera he received, amongst 
many other marks of honor and hom- 
age, an ivory cigar-case set in gold, 
bearing on a shield of gold the mar- 
quis’s coronet of his illustrious race, 
and underneath, encircled in a laurel 
wreath, these lines engraven: 

Pietosi dissero gli Dei, 
*« Oda la terra una volta la musica del Ciel ;’’ 
E le labbra toccaro di 
Mario. 
(Anglice.»The gods, being pitiful, said : 
«* Let earth hear once the music of heaven ;’” 
And they touched the lips of 
Marto.) 
We believe it is no secret that the donor 
was Ouida, and that the case was made 
after her own design. 
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Songs of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Whether Mr. Miller is a poet—whether, 
that is to say, in addition to certain qualities 
essential to the character, he possesses the 
crowning gift of the creative faculty—is a 
question suggested indeed, but not definitely 
settled, by the contents of this volume. There 
is, in fact, only one of the poems, the first in 
the order in which they are printed, but ap- 
parently—and this is a very favorable sign— 
the last in the order of composition, which 
can even suggest the question. Not that the 
others are devoid of merit: there is promise 
in several of them, but promise of a kind so 
often unfulfilled that one hardly cares to 
speculate on the possible results. Productions 
in which some genuine metal is mixed with 
much base.alloy, in which a certain degree 
of energy and ardor has merely found expres- 
sion in imitative strains and inartistic forms, 
can indicate at the most only the existence 
of some innate power, of unknown quality, 
struggling for development. “Californian,” 
for example—the third poem in the volume— 
has a sufficient infusion of native vigor and 
passion to distinguish it from ordinary echoes 
of Byron’s least mature but most seductive 
strains; but this greater warmth and stronger 
glow serve only to render the imitation closer 
and more palpable, and at the same time 
to make more noticeable the lack of those 
higher qualities—picturesqueness of concep- 
tion and treatment, vividness of description, 
beauty and appropriateness of figure—which 
give their chief and enduring charm to the 
Giaour and the Bride of Abydos. 

“ With Walker in Nicaragua ” shows a step 
in advance. It is not, like * Californian,” a 
mere burst of rhetorical passion, prolonged 
till it becomes monotonous and wearisome. 
There is here some purpose in the story, 
some method in the relation, some variety in 
the inflexions. Yet the prevailing intona- 
tions are still the same, and the free, effect- 
ive movements that indicate a mastery over 
obstacles and an abandonment of leading- 
strings are entirely wanting. It is only in 
“ Arizonian”’ that Mr. Miller gives evidence 
of independent power and of real artistic 
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ability. The poem is not merely well con- 
ceived, but it is skillfully planned, and, if not 
without flaws in the execution, is free from 
redundancies and weaknesses. All the parts 
are in keeping, and many of the touches are 
very effective. Their effect, however, lies 
in their appositeness, not in any special 
beauty they possess. ‘Their merit is artistic 
rather than distinctly poetical. They height- 
en the interest of the story, but they do not 
tempt us to linger over it. There are con- 
sequently no passages or lines which can be 
cited as evidence of the author’s power. 
But the poem leaves a distinct and strong 
impression on the mind, as of a work in 
which a well-defined purpose has been suc- 
cessfully achieved. 


The Curate and the Rector: A Domestic 
Story. New York: George Routledge & 
Sons. 

It would not have been amiss had the 
writer of this novel stated the fact that it is 
founded on Zschokke’s well-known Leaves 
from the Fournal of a Poor Vicar in Wilt- 
shire, itself derived from the fragment pub- 
lished in the British Magazine, in 1766, 
which is supposed to have been the germ of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and to have been 
written by Goldsmith. There does not seem 
to be any intentional concealment in the 
matter; for the characters, names, incidents 
and language of the original are all retained, 
forming a plan or sketch which has been 
simply filled in, not changed or materially 
amplified, in the present narrative. The 
idea was a good one, and it has been not 
unskillfully executed. The new material is 
sufficiently in keeping with the old, and the 
simplicity of the style is well preserved. 
Without possessing merit of a very high 
order, the book may be safely recommended 
as wholesome and agreeable reading. 


Admetus, and Other Poems. By Emma 
Lazarus. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
There is very much to commend and very 

little to condemn in the longer poems in this 

volume, and the same remark will apply to 
some, at least, of the shorter pieces. They 
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exhibit careful study, intelligent and con- 
scientious labor, vigor of thought and dic- 
tion, and a superiority to all the artifices by 
which popularity is sought and sometimes 
gained. Moreover, as the productions of a 
very young lady, they show a precocity of 
power which is wonderful—we had almost 
said unique. ‘ Admetus,” for example, 
offers a contrast to Mr. Morris’s treatment 
of the same theme, in being less melodious, 
but more dramatic, more forcible, more mas- 
culine, so tospeak. The defect—a negative 
but almost fatal one—of these poems is the 
last one would expect to find in the compo- 
sitions of youth. They appeal exclusively to 
the intellect, in forms that may be called 
rigid and austere. There is no glow in 
them, either passionate, sentimental or fan- 
ciful. Doubtless this is the result of inexpe- 
rience, combined with a rare concentration 
and self-restraint. Miss Lazarus sees with 
her mind’s eye many noble forms, many 
striking images and scenes; and in repro- 
ducing these she gives us faithful outlines, 
without marring the effect by coloring which 
might be brilliant, but which could scarcely 
be otherwise than false. It is this severity 
of taste, and this fidelity to her own impres- 
sions, that have saved her, at the outset, from 
the influence of particular schools and mod- 
els. Without being strikingly original, her 
style, so far as it is formed, is her own. If 
she shall one day look at life with the same 
clear eyes with which she has studied the 
legends of the antique world, if emotions and 
sympathies deeper and stronger than the 
contemplation of heroic ideals can awaken 
shall give ardor and inspiration to her verse, 
there will be no lack of response, no slow- 
ness of appreciation, on the part of the public. 


History of the American Civil War. By J. 
W. Draper, M. D., LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

This is the latest, and, in some respects, 
the best, history of the war that has yet ap- 
peared. Regarded as an exposition of the 
relations of the States, of the causes of the 
war, and of the bearing of that struggle on 
the future of the country, Dr. Draper’s his- 
tory is very defective; but as a vivid chron- 
icle, as an exact and scientific description of 
military movements, it is unsurpassed. 

It is matter of regret that Dr. Draper 
should have marred the effect of his work by 
the shallow philosophy he has interwoven 
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with the narrative. We are all prepared to 
admit that climate, food, air, clothing and 
similar influences do, to some extent, “ dif- 
ferentiate”? nations; but we cannot grant 
that these influences alone cause marked and 
permanent diversities of moral and mental 
temperament, however apparent their effects 
may be on the outer man. We do not be- 
lieve that Mason and Dixon’s line affords a 
full explanation of the war, nor do we think 
that the Virginia swamps and the Red River 
were, in some mysterious manner, at the bot- 
tom of our late troubles. Opinions as to the 
causes of our civil war probably vary much, 
even among those who are best informed. 
But from whatever cause, or chain of causes, 
our misfortunes arose, they were certainly 
not the inevitable, foreordained, necessary 
effect of the causes assigned by Dr. Draper. 
It is proper to add that the author’s style 
is remarkable for its compactness and per- 
spicuity, and that his condensations of public 
documents and correspondence are admi- 
rably done. J. O'C. 


Eirene; or, A Woman’s Right. By Mary 
Clemmer Ames. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons. 

The story of this book is the stereotyped 
one, so often repeated by New England 
writers, of a farmer’s daughter who, to help 
the poverty at home and aid the younger 
brothers and sisters to education, goes forth 
to battle with life in a factory town, and is 
of course fallen in love with by her employ- 
er’s son. 

In Eirene’s case there ‘is a change for the 
better in the worn-out plot: she is not the 
offspring, as is ordinarily the case, of igno- 
rant, uncouth parents; brought up amidst 
penurious surroundings, apart from all pos- 
sible refining influences; running wild for a 
decade, bareheaded, barefooted and _ half 
clothed, about an isolated farm, and sudden- 
ly metamorphosed into a graceful, educated 
lady. In the present instance the grace and 
culture, the refinement and beauty, come by 
blood and breeding through a line of ances- 
tors of gentle birth reduced by great mis- 
fortunes. 

The chief interest of the story centres, of 
course, upon Eirene, yet the book is full of 
well-conceived, though perhaps not so well- 
developed, characters, and of suggestive 
thoughts. 





A very marked peculiarity is, that the beok 
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has little real interest until almost the middle 
is reached—that any time during the perusal 
of the first hundred pages one could put it 
aside without the usual desire to know “ what 
becomes of them all.” The camp-meeting 
experiences are painful in this part—the 
whips and scorns of patient merit most de- 
pressing. It is only after the real, active 
suffering and fight with Fate begins with a 
city life and struggle that the interest is 
aroused, and we want really to know “how 
they do make out.” 

But the four years of terrible war-suffer- 
ing which is brought so graphically before 
us by Eirene’s participation in it speaks to 
almost every heart on this great American 
continent, where so few came forth un- 
scathed: the descriptions of battle and hos- 
pital scenes are like a turning back again in 
one’s own life to enact again the old misery, 
and evidently given by one who knows of 
what she writes. 

There is a proneness to lengthy diatribes, 
an unnecessary prolixity and minuteness of 
detail, and an insistence in moralizing on 
facts which ought to be, and are, sufficiently 
developed by the story, regarding the false 
workings and hollow state of social ethics. 
And the conversations are often pointless, or 
too long before they come to the point, which 
is always a grave fault, since one does not 
want to listen to the talk of uninteresting 
people, unless some forcible truth or some 
potent fact pertinent to the history before us 
is to be found in it; especially if it is given 
in badly-worded phrases or ill-constructed 
sentences. M. F. 
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